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The Battle of Lake Trastmene 


MONG the many puzzles of the second Punic war the problem 
regarding the exact site of the battle of Lake Trasimene is one 
of the most baffling. Twenty-four years ago the late Mr. W. T. 
Arnold summed up the result of half a century of investigation by 
saying that in the light of existing knowledge the question could not 
be answered ; and the more recent discussion on this subject might 
seem at first sight to confirm his statement, for the divergences 
between the views of leading contemporary scholars continue to be 
more conspicuous than their points of agreement. Yet a review of 
the entire controversy brings out the fact that the number of points 
which really admit of dispute is not too great to be brought within 
compass, and suggests that a systematic application of certain canons 
of criticism may yield some fairly definite solution. It may therefore 
be of use to collect the chief data which are available for the deter- 
mination of the site, and by means of these to adjudicate on the 
various theories which call for comment. 
The list of notable essays on the subject is as follows :— 


B. Nissen, Rheinisches Museum, xxii. (1867), 565-86. 

H. Stiirenburg, De Romanorum cladibus Trasumenna et Cannensi 
(Leipzig, 1883); and Zu den Schlachtjeldern am Trasimenischen See und 
in den Caudinischen Péissen (Leipzig, 1889). 

F. Voigt, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, iii. (1883), 1580-98. 

G. Faltin, Rheinisches Museum, xxxix. (1884), 260-73; and Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrijt, iv. (1884), 1017-21, 1049-53. 

All these and some minor contributions are brought under review in 
a note by W. T. Arnold, printed as an appendix to Dr. Arnold’s account 
of The Second Punic War (note E, pp. 384-393, ed. 1886). 

A. Tilley, Classical Review, vii. (1893), 300-2. 

G. B. Grundy, ibid. x. (1896), 284-7 ; and Journal of Philology, xxiv. 
(1896), 102-19 ; xxv. (1897), 273-89. 


VOL. XXV.—NO. XCIX. EE 
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B. W. Henderson, Journal of Philology, xxv. (1897), 112-30; xxvi. 
(1899), 203-233. 

J. Fuchs, Wiener Studien, xxvi. (1904), 118-50. 

F. Reuss, Klio, vi. (1906), 226-36. 

E. Sadée, ibid. ix. (1909), 48-67. 

T. Ashby, Journal of Philology, xxxi. (1908), 117-22. 

J. Kromayer, Sitzwngsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse, Vienna, 1908, no. 19.' 


The geographical data are supplied in fair quantity by Polybius 
and Livy, whose evidence is @ priori entitled to considerable respect. 
Polybius can hardly be accepted as a leading authority on Etruscan 
topography,? but the circumstantial nature of his account is in 
itself a ground for confidence. Livy too cannot be safely disregarded, 
for it is likely enough that in the course of his life he traversed Etruria 
by the Via Cassia, and from this highway he needed to deviate but 
slightly in order to inspect the site of a combat which, he says, 
made a great impression upon him.* The chief points of information 
furnished by these authors are as follows :— 

1. The approach to the chief scene of combat was through a 
narrow defile between the lake and an abutting mountain wall.’ 
Livy adds the important detail that the heights in question belonged 
to the mountain system of Cortona.° 


} Professor Kromayer’s article, which is in the nature of a summary sketch. is 
to be followed by a more detailed exposition. Although this author’s interpretations 
of ancient battles have been severely criticised by Continental scholars, the pains- 
taking character of his work entitles it at any rate to serious consideration. Colonel 
T. A. Dodge’s Hannibal, which deals with the question under review, is only known 
to the present writer through a quotation by Mr. B. W. Henderson. H. Hessel- 
barth’s Histarisch-kritische Untersuchungen zur dritten Dekade des Livius (Halle, 
1889) contains a theory about Lake Trasimene (p. 694 sqq.) which need not here be 
taken into account, as the amount of its usefulness is a negligible quantity. 

2 A closer inspection of Strabo’s description of Etruria (v. 8-9) will show that 
Polybius’s knowledge of the subject was not esteemed by the expert geographer so 
highly as Professor Voigt (Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, iii. 1591) has endeavoured to 
make out. 

3 Inter paucas memorata clades (xx‘i. 7, 1). 

* Aluyn TeAclws orevhy arodcinovea mdpedov mapz Thy mapwpeay (Polyb. iii. 83, 1). 
Ubi maxume montes Cortonenses Trasumennus ‘ubit via tantum interest peranju:ta, 
velut ad id ipsum relicto spatio (Liv. xxii. 4, 2) 

5 Dr. Ashby has endeavoured to show that the ancient line of road did not follow 
the lake shore, but was carried a little way inland across the mountain slope, which he 
identifies with Monte Gualandro, at the northernmost point of the lake. But this 
hill shelves upwards with an almost continuous slope, and its surface is not indented 
with any such gorge as Polybius and Livy, to say nothing of Appian (Annibaica, 
ch. 9: pdpayt) and Zonaras (viii. 25: orevdv), refer to with unmistakable emphasis. 
Nor does it serve Dr. Ashby’s purpose to point out that nowadays a disused track 
runs through an ancient cutting in the plain west of Monte Gualandro. Both Poly- 
bius and Livy locate the defile as skirting the lake shore ; Polybius further states 
that it was bounded on the other side by a mountain wall, and Livy’s expression, 
velut dd id ipsum relicto spatio, suggests that the gorge was a natural and not an 
artificial depression. This language makes it plain that our ancient authorities 
imagined the road as running round the mountain wall, and not over it. 
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2. The defile opened out on to a level valley of no great width, 
which Polybius describes as running lengthwise between unbroken 
ranges of elevated ground, and terminated at either end by a steep 
transverse height and by the lake respectively.® 

8. Polybius and Livy also make some-incidental remarks about 
the topography of the site which do not entirely tally with the 
descriptions given above. Thus Polybius in narrating Hannibal’s 
march to the position which he occupied at the outset of the battle 
declares that he went through the valley along the lake, 8seX dav 
Tov avA@va Tapa Thy riwyynv.’ If the word dceXOor is here used in 
its ordinary sense of ‘ traversing lengthwise,’ Hannibal must have 
been marching away from the lake, and not alongside of it. To 
remedy this difficulty it has been suggested that dceA@@v should in 
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this passage be taken to mean ‘ traversing broadways,’ across the 
face of the valley,® or that the offending words tapa tv Xipvnv 
should be deleted.® If a less violent solution than these two be 
preferred, it may be suggested that Polybius by an excess of brachy- 
logy has condensed two separate moments of Hannibal’s march into 
one. While the whole of the Carthaginian army cannot have been 
moving at once up the valley and along the lake, it is quite possible 
that the van was already turning away from the lake inland while the 


® bvros Bt Kata Thy Slodoy avAa@vos emimédov, Tovrov St mapa uty ras els uijKos wAEvpas 
éxatépas Bouvods Exovros iynAods Kal cuvexeis, mapa 5& ras els wAdTOs Kata wiv Thy 
vtixpy (wAeupav) Adpov emiuceluevor epuuvoy Kal BicBarov, Kata Be chy am’ oidpas 
(wAevpay) Aiuyny (Polyb. iii. 83, 1). Deinde paulo latior patescit campus, inde colles 
ddsurgunt (Livy, xxii. 4,2). It will be noticed that Livy’s account is too vague to 
possess any independent value, but so far as it goes it quite bears out Polybius’s 
exposition. ? iii, 83, 2. 

* Grundy, Journ. of Phil. xxiv. 108 ; xxv. 283; Fuchs, ubi supra, p. 138. 

® Faltin, Rhein. Mus. xxxix. 263. 


EE 2 
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rear was still threading the defile by the lake-side.!° Again, Livy in 
describing the position of the Roman army after entering the valley 
uses the words ab lateribus montes ac lacus, a fronte et ab tergo hostium 
acies claudebat,'' although this could only apply to a force caught 
in the entrance passage to the valley. The most straightforward 
explanation seems to be that Livy, like Polybius, has sacrificed 
clearness for conciseness and has failed to distinguish between that 
part of the Roman column which was already out of the defile and 
that part which was not yet disengaged. 

4, The question remains whether the natural features of the site 
have persisted without change since Hannibal’s time. It is clear 
that such is not altogether the case. The action of numerous rivulets 
in carrying detritus from the mountains into the lake has had the 
effect of widening the plain at the north-eastern end of the lake to an 
appreciable extent. There is also reason for believing that the lake 
has made corresponding encroachments on the adjoining mountain 
cliffs, thus obliterating the ancient line of road; but this question 
neither has been nor need be determined for certain.” As regards 
the lines followed by the ancient road, the arguments which assume 
its identity with the direction of the modern highway are entirely 
arbitrary.” 

The indications of time are too scanty and indefinite to shed 
much light on the question of the whereabouts of the battle. But 
two points may serve as guidance. First, Flaminius moved through 
the defile and was approaching the valley shortly before sunrise—say, 
at 5 o’clock.'4 Secondly, the battle lasted about three hours,'® and 
it was practically over by the time when the sun was growing hot'* — 

‘© A similar instance of compression being carried to the point of erroneous state- 
ment occurs just previously in iii. 82, 8: 6 ’AvriBas mpoye: 51a Tis Tuppyvias, evdvupov 
piv wodw exwv Thy mpocayopevoueyvny Kuptaéviov Kal ra tabrns ipyn, dSetiay 3& tiv 
Topomevyny kadroupévny Aluynv. Polybius has here represented two successive situa- 
tions—first, Hannibal marching south, with Cortona on his left ; secondly, Hannibal 
turning off east, with Lake Trasimene on his right—as synchronous. 

" xxii. 5, 4 

2 Although the depth of the lake is recorded by Nissen (Italische Landeskunde, 
i. 298, ii. 319) to have diminished considerably since earlier days, this result may be 
largely ascribed to the construction of an emissory channel on the south bank during 
the fifteenth century. The building of this tunnel suggests that previously the 
waters had made inroads on the shore at the opposite side, and the fact that in 1897 
a new drain was constructed with the express purpose of guarding against inundations 
makes good Dr. Grundy’s contention (Journ. of Phil. xxv. 276-280) that the cliffs on 
the north bank may have been eroded. Further information on this subject will 
perhaps be found in Danzetta, Sul lago Trasimeno (Perugia, 1884), of which the 
present writer has been unable to see a copy. 

'8This important point has been brought out with wholesome emphasis by 
Dr. Ashby. 

4 6 bAaulmos edOéws bwd Thy EwOivhy Hye Thy mpwromopelay mapa Thy Aluvny 
eis tov avAdva (Polyb. iii. 83, 7). Vixdum satis certa luce angustiis superatis 
(Liv. xxi. 5, 4). 'S Tres ferme horas pugnatum est (Liv. xxii. 6, 1). 

‘6 Inclinata denique re cum incalescente sole dispulsa nebula aperuisset diem 
(ibid. xxii. 6, 5). 
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about 9 a.m. in an Italian spring. This suggests that the action 
began not far from 6 a.m.” 

The movements of the rival armies and the incidents of the 
actual battle supply numerous small items of evidence which 
may be brought to bear upon the question of site. Flaminius was 
determined to fight at all costs, and in approaching the basin of 
Lake Trasimene had no other object than to give battle to Hannibal 
wherever he might find his opponent.** Hannibal, being thus able 
to choose his own ground with the certainty of Flaminius accepting 
battle thereon, first traversed the valley beyond the defile by the 
lake shore ; he next posted his centre on a hill ‘ facing the line of 
march ’ ; then he placed his Balearic slingers and other light troops 
on the slopes of the longitudinal heights ‘ to the right’ ; finally he 
stationed his cavalry and Gaulish contingents in a similar position 
along the hills ‘ on the left-hand side,’ with the end of the line touching 
the lake under cover of some screening folds of ground.’® Two 
ambiguities are contained in this account. The site of the ‘ hill 
facing the line of march’ (rov Kata mpdcwrov tis Topeias NOdov),” 
is not determined with sufficient exactitude, and Polybius’ point of 
view in speaking of ‘ left-hand’ and ‘ right-hand’ hills is not certain. 
Both these points will need to be discussed more closely later on. 
Again, Flaminius advanced into the valley without exploring, and 
with his field of view obscured by a morning mist. The only 
part of the Carthaginian army visible to him was the detachment 
on the hill ‘ facing the line of march,’ which Hannibal had exposed 
on purpose.” As soon as the greater part of the Roman army 
had debouched into the valley Hannibal gave the signal for a simul- 
taneous attack. The Roman van, which had not completed its for- 
mation into fighting array, was thus caught in front and on both 
flanks ; the rear, which was still winding through the defile, was 


The statement of Zonaras (viii. 25) that Hannibal only reached the battlefield 
during the previous night, even if correct, hardly helps to elucidate the topographical 
problem. Appian’s assertion (Annibaica, 8) that Flaminius spent part of the morn- 
ing in making an entrenchment is contradicted by the narratives of Polybius and 
Livy, and had therefore better be left out of account. 

* Polybius (iii. 82, 4-8 ; iii. 83, 6-7) states this point very clearly. The neglect 
of this important consideration has given rise to much erroneous argument. The 
real character of Flaminius’ intentions has recently been brought out with much 
force by E. Sadée (Klio, 1909, pp. 48-67). This author, it is true, overstates his 
case when he says that Flaminius had reconnoitred Hannibal’s position and was given 
time by the latter to arrange the bulk of his army in fighting order, for both of these 
assertions are in direct opposition to Livy (xxii. 4,4: inexplorato ; xxii. 4,7: pugnari 
coeptum est ante quam satis instrueretur acies). But by pointing out clearly that 
Flaminius had no other objective save Hannibal’s army he has helped to remove 
a great deal of confusion. 

" Cf. Polyb. iii. 82, 2-4; Liv. xxii. 4, 3. © Polyb. iii. 83, 2. 

*! Ibid. iii. 83, 7-84, 1; Liv. xxii. 4,4. Zonaras (loc. cit.) adds the credible detail 
that Flaminius thought the bulk of Hannibal’s army had been sent further afield, 
and that the force in front of him was quite small in numbers. 
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assailed on one flank and from behind.” The Roman casualty list 
gives no clue as to the local distribution of the forces. Among 
the prisoners were a body of 6000 Romans of the vanguard, who 
pushed their way forward through the opposing forces and made 
good their escape over the mountains, but were eventually rounded 
in by Hannibal’s cavalry.%* As the effort of the Roman van was 
directed straight ahead * it follows that the visible front of Hanni- 
bal’s line was comparatively weak. This would be in exact accord 
with his tactics at the Trebia and at Cannae. Unfortunately the 
lack of detail as to the Romans’ line of retreat makes it unsafe to 
found any topographical hypothesis on this incident of the battle.” 

The names of Ossaia and Sanguineto, situated on the north 
side of the lake, have been used by modern local tradition to deter- 
mine the exact site of the battle. But the origin of these designa- 
tions ought certainly to be found in other circumstances than those 
of the battle. The evidence of philology is therefore not admissible.*’ 

Excavation has not yet been conducted on any systematic 
plan ; and the only finds hitherto recorded have been some skulls 
scattered along the defile of Passignano, to the north-east of the 
lake. There is no proof that these are ancient, and if their presence 
in the ground needs to be ascribed at all to an armed conflict 
numerous other encounters may be supposed to have occurred on the 
shores of the lake. On the neighbouring hill of Magione there may 
still be seen a fifteenth-century fortification, once the property of the 
lords of Perugia, which no doubt served to check incursions from the 
Val di Chiana and in 1502 was the head-quarters of a league formed 


2 Polyb. iii. 84, 1-4; Liv. xxii. 4, 5-7; 5, 4. The interpretation given to the 
ambiguous passages in these contexts has been explained above, p. 419. It is note- 
worthy that both authors describe the attack as being delivered on the two flanks. 

*3 Polyb. (iii. 84, 7, 85, 1) enumerates 15,000 killed in the valley, and more than 
that number taken prisoners. Livy (xxii. 7,1) says that 15,000 were killed ‘ in line of 
battle’ and that 10,000 escaped. By combining these data, and allowing for the 
losses in the defile, the grand total of the Roman army is brought up to about 50,000. 
But it is altogether unlikely that the 10,000 Romans who escaped took part in the 
battle. Furthermore the fact that the Carthaginians at one point of the field gave 
no quarter (Polyb. iii. 84, 10 ; Liv. xxii. 6, 3), and the silence of Livy concerning the 
number of captives, suggests that Polybius’ total of prisoners is too high. It may 
also be doubted whether Livy’s guindecim millia caesa in acie does not represent the 
total loss rather than the loss in the valley. Thus it seems necessary to reduce the 
Roman force to something under 40,000. Perhaps Appian’s estimate of 30,000 
(Joc. cit.) is not far off the mark. 

* Polyb. iii. 84, 11-14 ; Liv. xxii. 6, 5-7. % Liv. xxii. 4, 4. 

°6 Tt may be laidfdown as a canon that the 6000 must not have come in view of 
either Cortona or Perusia ;.else they would have made for one of these harbours of 
refuge instead of wandering aimlessly for twenty-four hours before their capture. 
Sadée (ubi supra) contends;that a force breaking out in a north-easterly direction from 
the lake must have espied Perusia. The present writer’s own recollection does not 
serve either to refute or to verify this statement ; but it is certain that the basin of 
the lake is not visible from Perusia, as the westward view from that town is restricted 
by a neighbouring line of hills, and the converse statement would seem a priori to be 
true. 2? Cf. Nissen, Rhein. Museum, xxii. 582. 
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to combat Caesar Borgia. Before the archaeological evidence can be 
allowed to bear weight it will be necessary to discover some more 
distinctive relics: best of all would be some Roman or Carthaginian 
pieces of equipment. 


We have now to pass in review the most important of modern 
hypotheses as to the site, and to test their validity in the light of 
the evidence collected above. 

i. According to the Torricella-Magione theory, accepted by 
Professor Voigt, Mr. Tilley, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Dodge, and Professor 
Kromayer, the defile extended from Passignano to Torricella on the 
north-east side of the lake, and the valley from thence up the slope of 
Colognola to Magione. Hannibal’s army was deployed as follows : 
the centre stood at Magione, the Gauls and horsemen on the south 
side of the valley, the Baleares on the opposite northern declivity 
and all along the range which skirts the lake as far as Passignano. 
This disposition certainly fits in well with the evidence supplied by 
Polybius in the matter of Hannibal’s arrangement of his troops. 
It also has the advantage of interpreting that author’s expression 
of ‘ right-hand ’ and ‘ left-hand’ heights from the point of view of 
Hannibal, which appears to be the most natural orientation. 

But the theory when considered in all its implications is found 
to conflict at several points with the data enumerated above. The 
mountains between Passignano and Magione could hardly be de- 
scribed as ‘ belonging to the system of Cortona.’ Yet Livy’s language 
in this passage is very precise and seems to be based on sound infor- 
mation rather than mere conjecture. Moreover, the valley between 
Torricella and Magione is by no means level, as Polybius describes it, 
but rises towards Magione with an average gradient of about 1 in 10,” 
and when seen from a distance looks like a veritable mountain pass. 
This difficulty is freely admitted by Mr. Henderson, the most posi- 
tive advocate of the Torricella-Magione site.” The chronological 
evidence, so far as it goes, tells against this theory. The passage of 
the Roman vanguard from the entrance of the Passignano defile to 
Magione, over six to seven miles of mostly narrow road, would have 
required at least two hours. In order to come into touch with 
Hannibal’s centre about 6 a.m. it would have had to start before 
4a.mM. But this assumption, though perhaps reconcilable with the 
description of Livy, is hardly consistent with that of Polybius. 
Again, the Torricella-Magione site is not the first locus natus insidiis 
in the basin of Lake Trasimene. Yet it was clearly in Hannibal’s 
interest to set the trap at the earliest possible opportunity, for fear 
Flaminius should have time to acquaint himself better with the 
dangerous nature of the ground, and so grow wary. It would 


* Grundy, Journ. of Phil. xxiv. 116. 29 Ibid. xxv. 129-30. 
* Ashby, ubi supra, p. 121. 
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have been difficult for Hannibal, if stationed at Magione, to give a 
signal which would have been visible to all his troops at once. Yet 
Polybius states emphatically that the attack was a simultaneous 
one at all points.*! Lastly, a cavalry force posted on the end of the 
southern longitudinal range near the lake would have been largely 
wasted, as the slope is too precipitous for a charge by mounted men.** 
Nor does Mr. Tilley’s rejoinder, that such an attack would have been 
possible as a surprise movement,** meet the objection. Whatever 
the possible measure of its success, Hannibal’s cavalry at this point 
must have been far less ‘efficient than if it had been posted on the 
more open ground away from the lake. 

A modification of this theory, proposed by Colonel Dodge and 
apparently adopted in the second article by Mr. Henderson,™ 
locates the valley at San Donato, in the middle of the Passignano- 
Torricella defile, where the mountains recede somewhat from the 
lake and leave a plain 14 m. long by 3-? m. broad. Hannibal’s 
centre would thus be posted on the bluff by the lake shore that 
terminates the eastern end of the hollow, and his wings would have 
extended on either side along the defile as far as Passignano and 
Torricella respectively.* This amendment meets the second, third, 
and fifth objections, as formulated above, but in no way breaks 
the force of the others. It also raises some fresh difficulties; 
for the San Donato valley could hardly be described as bounded by 
hills on both its longitudinal sides ; * nor could it have accommodated 
the ‘ greater part’ *” of the Roman army, i.e. certainly over 20,000, 
perhaps 80,000 men. No useful purpose could have been served 
by the Carthaginian troops stationed between the valley and Torri- 
cella. Since Hannibal’s attack began so soon as Flaminius got into 
touch with the troops on the projecting bluff, the Romans could 
not have come anywhere near Torricella, and so must have remained 
out of reach of Hannibal’s left wing. Finally the Romans could 
not have been caught by the Carthaginians on both flanks, because 
on the present hypothesis their advance was along the lake from 
beginning to end. 

ii. The Montigeto theory, accepted by Dr. Fuchs, represents 
Hannibal as occupying the projecting spur of Montigeto, at the western 
extremity of the range which extends along the defile of Passignano. 
The ‘ defile’ is located at the north end of the lake, under Monte 
Gualandro, and the ‘ valley ’ is identified with the entire basin east 
of Monte Gualandro and extending as far as Montigeto. In the 

* Polyb. iii. 84, 1, 3. It must be conceded that this argument will not bear pressing. 
A signal might have been passed from section to section in a sufficiently short time. 

* Faltin, Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, iv. 1020-1. 

* Class. Rev. vii. 301. ** Journ. of Phil. xxvi. 214-5. 

** This reconstruction of Hannibal’s scheme of attack is not made explicitly by 


Mr. Henderson, but is a necessary inference from his new premiss. 
%© See above, p. 419.  Polyb. iii. 84, 1. 
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west of this plain, between Monte Gualandro and Tuoro, Hannibal 
is conceived to have stationed his Gauls and horsemen ; the light- 
armed troops are represented as standing between Tuoro and Monti- 
geto. This account provides Hannibal with the widest possible 
field of action, such as under ordinary circumstances would give 
most scope to a mobile and lightly equipped force. It also accords 
well with Polybius’ description of Hannibal’s march to his position 
being alongside of the lake.** 

But it is open to about as many objections as the Torricella- 
Magione theory. The plain extending between Monte Gualandro 
and Montigeto is far too wide to be fitly described as an avA@y, which 
implies a narrow valley, or as a paulo patentior campus. Nor could 
Monte Gualandro and the range that runs inland from Montigeto 
be called its ‘ longitudinal’ boundaries. Besides, on this hypothesis 
it is necessary to take Polybius’ words d:e\Owv tov airdva® as 
equivalent to ‘ marching across the face of’ the valley. But it has 
already been observed that this rendering is of doubtful validity. 
The manceuvre by which Hannibal first brought his army to the 
hill ‘ facing the line of march ’—that is, Montigeto—and then des- 
patched the Gauls and horsemen back to where they came from by 
a circuitous march round the entire inner side of the valley, seems to 
be without rhyme or reason. If the cavalry were to take up their 
final position on Monte Gualandro, why was it not possible to tell 
them off to that station straightway, instead of tiring them out 
with a circuit of some ten miles ?*° Again, if the ‘right-hand’ and 
‘left-hand ’ hills are identified with the heights east and west of 
Tuoro respectively, Polybius’ description must have been made from 
the point of view of somebody facing north. But ex hypothesi 
Hannibal’s troops faced west and south, and the Roman march 
was directed eastward. On this showing Polybius’ orientation 
would have been the most unbusinesslike one which he could have 
chosen. It may be added that Hannibal would have found it just 
as difficult to send a simultaneous signal from Montigeto as from 
Magione, and that the Carthaginian attack would have fallen upon 
one flank only, the Roman right being contained in its whole length 
by the lake. 

ili. The San Damiano theory, favoured by Faltin, resembles the 
previous one in most respects, but differs in placing Hannibal in the 
eastern pocket of the plain near San Damiano. Its only recom- 
mendation lies in the fact that the valley round San Damiano is 
fringed by a row of small foot-hills in front of the main range, afford- 
ing to the Carthaginians more easy concealment than elsewhere in 
the Trasimene basin. But it will be readily seen that Faltin’s view 


** Polyb. iii. 83, 2. * iii, 83, 2. 

“ Dr. Fuchs does not make it quite plain whether he conceives Hannibal’s evolu- 
tions in accordance with the description given above ; but this is the only explanation 
consistent with a strict interpretation of Polybius’ text. 
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shares all the weaknesses of Fuchs’s. Besides, by representing 
Hannibal as stationed on low ground it contradicts the evidence 
both of Polybius *' and Livy.*? Nor does it explain how Hannibal’s 
position remained visible when the mist rose in the morning.* 

iv. On the Tuoro theory, which has the support of Nissen, Stiiren- 
burg, and Dr. Grundy, Hannibal’s position is transferred to the ridge 
of Tuoro, which projects into the centre of the plain at the north- 
eastern end of the lake. His wings are disposed along the crescents 
of hills on either side of the central spur, the Gauls and horsemen 
extending along Monte Gualandro to the edge of the water.’ In 
this account of the battle the most important feature is the identi- 
fication of the ‘ valley’ mentioned by the ancient historians with 
the level ground between the ranges of Gualandro and Tuoro which 
leads up to the northerly cross-ridge of Sanguineto. 

Objections to this interpretation have been made on the grounds 
that the surrounding hills are not sufficiently lofty to accord with 
Polybius’ statement * that the plain is not ‘ a little wider’ (i.e. than 
the defile under Monte Gualandro), but much more so;* and 
that the Tuoro range hardly extends near enough to the lake to 
justify Polybius’ use of the word avAwyv, which connotes an enclosed 
valley. But the force of these criticisms is broken by some further 
considerations. First, the hills of Gualandro and Tuoro, which rise 
600 and 450 feet respectively out of the surrounding plain, were 
quite high enough for the purpose in hand, viz. of attacking the Roman 
army ex aequo loco.” Indeed a moderate slope would have favoured 
a swift descent more than a severe one.** Besides, the word which 
Polybius uses in this context is applied by him specifically to indicate 
a short protuberance,*® and the expressions of Livy (colles) and of 
Zonaras (yjAodos) likewise suggest a small rise. Secondly, when 
luivy used the expression paulo patentior campus it does not follow 


 Adgov katreAdBero (iii, 83, 2). 

* Colles adsurgunt. Ibi castra in ape:zto locat, i.e. on the hill crest (xxii. 4, 2, 3). 

8 See above, p. 421. 

‘* Dr. Grundy does not explicitly state how he supposes the Gauls and cavalry 
to have been located, but it seems a fair inference from the rest of his argument that 
his opinion on this point coincides with that of Nissen and Stiirenburg. Nissen 
extends the cavalry action to the plain of Borghetto, west of Gualandro, where he 
supposes the Carthaginians to have driven the Roman rearguard onward into the 
defile. This view in no wise conflicts with Polybius’ and Livy’s account of the attack 
on the Roman rear, and is directly confirmed by Zonaras (viii. 25). But it is by no 
means indispensable to a complete reconstruction of the battle and does not square 
well with Livy’s statement (xxii. 7, 2) that 10,000 Romans escaped. This last-named 
circumstance would hardly have been possible unless the extreme hind end of the 
Roman force had been left with a free line of retreat. 

* iii. 83, 1. *® Liv. xxii. 4, 2. 

* Cf. Grundy, Journ. of Phil. xxv. 283. ** Compare above, p. 424. 

* Polyb. ii. 15, 8 opposes téwo: Bovryddes Kal yedders to mountains proper. Polyb. 
v. 22, 1 describes the Menelaéum hill at Sparta, which is a steep but short river-side 
bluff, as a Bovvds. Cf. also Plutarch, Vita Crassi, 25, which relates how the Romans 
retreating from Carrhae saw a is Bovydéns in the plain—clearly nothing more than 
a tell, or artificial hump of earth, such as are common on the Mesopotamian plain. 
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of necessity that he was thinking of the previously mentioned defile 
as a standard of comparison. He may just as well have meant to 
indicate in general terms a somewhat narrow plain, which would be 
an apt way of describing the Sanguineto pocket as opposed to the 
whole expanse of open ground on the north-eastern side of the lake. 
Nor does Livy seem to lay any stress on the qualification introduced 
by paulo : elsewhere °° he calls the field of battle patentior, without 
the use of any restrictive adverb. Thirdly, it is generally conceded 
that the lake shore to the south of Tuoro has moved a considerable 
distance further out from the high ground since ancient times. 
Consequently in Hannibal’s days the Sanguineto valley must have 
been so nearly enclosed by hills on both sides that Polybius could 
hardly have found a better word than adAwy to describe it. 

Again, it has been urged against this view that it misinterprets 
Polybius’ words as to the ‘ left-hand’ and ‘ right-hand’ hills on which 
Hannibal’s troops were stationed. The Tuoro theory requires that 
‘left-hand ’ should mean ‘ westernmost,’ as the ‘ left-hand’ hill, which 
Polybius further describes as extending to the lake, can only be 
identified with Monte Gualandro, on the west side of the valley ; yet 
since Polybius’ point of view in making this description would most 
naturally have been that of Hannibal, i.e. with an outlook to the 
south, ‘ left-hand’ ought to mean ‘ easternmost.’ With regard to 
this contention it may be admitted that if Polybius had spoken of 
tight and left wings, the expressions ‘ right’ and ‘ left’ could only 
be interpreted from Hannibal’s point of view. But the expressions 
‘ right-hand ’ and ‘ left-hand’ hills are open to another interpreta- 
tion, for they may have been intended to represent the Roman 
point of view, which looked towards the north ; and in this case the 
* left-hand ’ position would be the westerly one, as required. Though 
this construction is not quite so obvious as the other one it seems 
at any rate perfectly plausible, the more so because Polybius almost 
certainly used Roman as well as Carthaginian sources for his 
narrative. 

It may therefore be concluded that the Tuoro hypothesis finds a 
satisfactory site for both the chief natural features mentioned by the 
ancient authorities, viz. the defile and the valley. And in so far it is 
superior to the preceding ones, which have been shown to err in one 
detail or the other. A further argument in favour of this view is 
that the Tuoro height answers well to Polybius’ description of a hill 
‘ opposite the line of march.’ 

On the other hand there are further objections to the Tuoro 
theory which deserve to carry more weight. First, in making for 
Tuoro Hannibal could hardly be described as having passed through 
the valley lengthwise, as seems implied in Polybius’ expression 
dcehOav Tov aidrAa@va.”' Secondly, the arrangement of Hannibal’s 
troops would have been unsuitable for the work in hand. The troops 


® Liv. xxii. 4, 4, 5! See above, p. 419. 
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at the northernmost end of the Sanguineto valley would have had 
nearly a mile of open ground to traverse before striking the Roman 
column on its march to Tuoro. Worse still, the Balearic slingers on 
the slopes east of Tuoro would have been practically wasted, as a 
Roman column heading towards Tuoro would only have offered a 
very narrow target. Thirdly, an attack on both Roman flanks in 
this position is difficult to imagine. The only troops available for 
a movement against the right flank would have been the light-armed 
troops stationed east of Tuoro. But these could hardly have 
ventured to thrust themselves into the open ground between the 
legions and the lake. Such tactics would almost certainly have 
resulted in the Carthaginian skirmishers being pushed into the 
water and suffering the same fate as the Roman rear. 

v. The Sanguineto theory, which is that of Reuss and Sadée, 
agrees with the previous one in locating the ‘ valley’ between the 
heights of Gualandro and Tuoro, but diverges in shifting Hannibal’s 
position from Tuoro to Sanguineto at the head of the valley, and in 
locating the Carthaginian wings on the longitudinal ranges that 
bound the Gualandro-Tuoro plain on west and east. The same 
merits attach to this interpretation as to the preceding one. It 
is free from the three serious objections adduced against the Tuoro 
theory, and also gives more point to Polybius’ elaborate description 
of the aiAe@y by confining the entire action, save for the attack on 
the Roman rear, within its limits. 

If it be objected that the Sanguineto ridge would hardly be 
‘ opposite the line of march ’ of the Romans, it may be replied that 
the modern road, after emerging from the defile, skirts Monte 
Gualandro for a while in a northerly direction, as if Sanguineto were 
its objective. The reason for this deviation from its eastward course 
—the necessity of avoiding the swampy ground east and north-east 
of the defile—held good in ancient times to an even greater degree, 
for much of the alluvial soil north of the railway track which now is 
firm must in Hannibal’s days have been too shifty to carry a road. 
Hence it may be assumed that the Romans, advancing on the road 
of 217 B.c., did in fact at a certain stage find Sanguineto opposite to 
them. A second objection is that Flaminius would not have been 
so reckless as to offer battle with the lake in his rear. But this 
objection ignores the explicit statement that Flaminius was resolved 
to bring on an engagement under any circumstances. Nor does it 
take into account the tactics actually used by Sempronius Longus 
in the preceding year at the battle of the Trebia, or of Flaminius 
himself six years previously in his campaign against the Insubres, 
when, thanks to the valour of his soldiers, he won a battle for which he 
had selected a ground essentially similar to the Sanguineto valley, 
with a river instead of a lake immediately in his rear.°? The force 
of a third argument, that the valley is not large enough to have con- 

® Polyb. ii, 33, 7-9. 
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tained the bulk of the Roman army, is difficult to estimate, because 
of the uncertainty concerning the total number of Romans engaged.** 
Nor yet is it possible to determine with any exactitude how many 
Romans could have found their way into the valley under the 
existing conditions of the battle. But a rough computation will 
show that the objection is not unanswerable. The distance from the 
mouth of the defile to the foot of the Sanguineto ridge is a little 
under two miles. To this a few more furlongs ought to be added to 
allow for the progress made by the Roman van during the course 
of the battle, by which the total length of ground occupied by the 
Romans is increased to something more than two miles. Arrayed 
in column of march the troops extended over this line may well 
have numbered 20,000. But before the battle began a portion of the 
Roman army had deployed into fighting formation, thus filling up 
to some extent the ground on either side of the line of march. It 
thus becomes possible to find room for quite 25,000 Romans in the 
valley, which number may fairly be called the ‘ greater part’ of a 
total force amounting to anything between 30,000 and 40,000.** 

In summarising the above survey it may be sufficient to indicate 
two leading conclusions. First, the accounts of Polybius and Livy 
are not only capable of mutual reconciliation but are in the main 
self-consistent and in accord with the topographical data as they 
appear to the modern traveller and map-maker. Such misdescrip- 
tions as occur seem rather due to infelicity of expression than to any 
serious misconception of the whole situation. In any case the mis- 
trustful or even contemptuous attitude displayed by some modern 
scholars towards one or both of our chief ancient authorities has in 
effect retarded rather than hastened the final solution of the problem. 
Secondly, no battle-ground on the shores of Lake Trasimene fits 
with perfect ease into the framework furnished by the collective 
body of evidence. At the same time the hypothesis last brought 
under review, which locates the combat on the most westerly of all 
the possible sites, i.e. between Gualandro, Sanguineto, and Tuoro, 
accords reasonably well with all the available data and is not open 
to any objection of a cogent nature. Therefore pending some 
further research, which it is to be hoped will largely proceed by the 
methods of archaeology, provisional preference deserves to be 
assigned to the Sanguineto theory. 


M. O. B. Caspart. 


58 See above, p. 422, and n. 23. 

** It is not merely permissible but preferable to assume that the Roman force 
was in very close formation at the moment of attack. It clearly suited Hannibal to 
entice as many of the enemy as possible into the valley, and to have them crowded 
together to the fullest possible extent. Moreover at the battle of the Trebia, and still 
more noticeably at Cannae, Hannibal did actually play for the contingency of the 


Romans treading on each other’s toes, and owed the great measure of his success to 
the enemy complying with his wish. 
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Secretaries in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries 


2 attempting to investigate thirteenth and fourteenth century 

secretaries, to find out what manner of men they were and what 
kind of work they did, one is met at the outset by some confusion of 
terms. The secretarius of one passage is not the same kind of 
person as the secretarius of another, and at times the word does not 
seem to denote any definite type of person at all. A comparison of 
the various secretaries however tends to reduce them to certain 
well-marked classes. By the chroniclers, the word secretarius is 
certainly used somewhat loosely. The accomplices of a villain are 
his secretarii. Amerigo of Pavia, the mercenary soldier who tried to 
betray Calais to the French in 1350, had his secretarw, his companions 
in treachery.' A certain citizen of London, John Je Marchall revelator 
consilit cwitatis, was familiaris et secretarius of Hugh Despenser the 
younger, and met with his deserts in 1326, when he was beheaded by 
the citizens.? The king’s secretaries in the chronicle of the canon of 
Bridlington are not the holders of any definite office. They are 
rather his household servants and the favourites to whom he gave 
his confidence. Piers Gaveston and Hugh Despenser the younger 
are the king’s secretaries par excellence. When Gaveston was re- 
stored to his old position in 1312, he was made the king’s secretary.’ 
Edward II on hearing of Lancaster’s pursuit came to Scarborough, 
and with him were Piers Gaveston, Edmund de Mauley, steward of 
the household, et alii secretarwi.* After the rout of Byland in 1322, 
Edward fled to Bridlington with the earl of Kent, Hugh Despenser 
the younger, John de Cromwell and John de Ros, sibi secretarus 
et familiaribus.° Baker and some of the other chroniclers speak of 
the king’s secretaries in exactly the same vague way. Secretarius 
was as vague as familiaris. But this loose usage is confined to the 
chroniclers.® In official documents the word is applied to certain 


! Geoffrey le Baker, p. 103. 

2 Annales Paulini (Chron. of Edw. I and Edw. II, i.), p. 315. 

* Bridlington (ibid. ii.), p. 42. * Ibid, 5 Ibid. p. 79. 

® It is also found in unofficial speech and writing even in the records. Thus the 
king’s yeoman, Robert Lewer, in 1321, threatened the king’s secretaries with injury to 
life and limb wherever he should find them, either in the king’s presence or without it : 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 596. Whoever the secretaries may have been against 
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definite classes of people. The Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls 
unfortunately may not always indicate where the word occurs in the 
original, so that it is possible that various secretaries lurk hidden under 
the appropriate equivalent ‘ confidant,’ or‘ member of the household.’ ? 
But to generalise from the secretaries of the Calendars and from the 
representative documents in Rymer’s Foedera, letters patent and 
close among the rest, it would seem that secretarius nearly always to 
official minds bears one of three senses. The few secretarii who fall 
outside these categories, such as the secretarius scaccarti and the 
secretarius cancellarie, are just as definite and technical. 

1. In France, the earliest secretaries are members of the king’s 
council. In the eleventh century certain councillors are a secretis. 
The intimate councillors of the German kings of the same period 
are consecretarti, secretarvi, secretales, consecretales palatii.6 In England 
there is a close connexion between the growth of the king’s council 
from the latter half of the thirteenth century and the increasing 
number of secretarit. How the king’s council was called the ‘ secret ’ 
council, or the ‘ great and secret council,’ how members were 
appointed to be de consilio secreto has been shown by Mr. Baldwin.’ 
The connexion between the consiliwm secretum and the secretarii 
is well brought out by an entry on the close rolls. In 1346 
William de Thorp was summoned to come to London to hear and 
do what should be set forth by Bartholomew Burghersh and others 
of the king’s secretaries, for ‘ the king has sent Bartholomew and 
other secretaries to that city to show the king’s will to William 
and others of the council now there in the present parliament.” 
The king’s secretaries in this sense were members of his secret 
council, to whom were imparted his secrets of state. From the 
comparatively few examples of councillors being called secretaries, 
it would seem that all the members of the ‘ wide and hetero- 
geneous body ’ were not secretaries, and that the term was reserved 
for the active and prominent councillors. It is most appro- 
priately applied to the most active and trusted of all, as in 1328, 
when Hugh Despenser the younger, Geoffrey le Scrope, justice 
of the bench, and Master Robert de Ayleston, keeper of the privy 
seal, were described by Edward II as secretarios nostros, quibus 
secretiora negotia nostra committimus et communicamus." In. an 
whom Robert’s hostility was directed, it is interesting to find that John de Carleton, 
clericus regis de privato sigillo, was chosen to go to Wales with men-at-arms and foot- 
soldiers to pursue Robert Lewer, inimicus et rebellis regis, and that his expenses 
were paid by the king’s chamber : Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41 d. 

” I have however examined the Close Rolls for the first seven years of Edward II 


without finding any uncalendared secretaries, and the Patent Rolls for 35 and 36 
Edward III without finding any secretaries at all. 

* Luchaire, Institutions monarchiques, i. 196, note 1; Waitz, Deutsche Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte, vi. 293. 


® Ante, vol. xxiii. 1-14, 1908. - © Cal. of Close Rolls, 1346-9, p. 154. 
" Foedera, ii. 541. 
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early example of the admission of a foreigner to the privy council 
however he is made a secretarius, though he could hardly be one of 
the inner circle. In 1294 master Wykebold, dean of Cologne, like 
certain citizens of Ghent and Ypres under Edward III, was appointed 
by Edward I in familiarem et secretarium nostrum.’* Three years 
later the king wrote to him as to dilecto clerico ac secretario suo." 

2. The most numerous secretaries are those who were sent as 
the king’s ambassadors to foreign parts. Of all affairs of state 
foreign affairs are the most ‘secret.’ The Exchequer accounts, 
like the Rekeningen der Stad Gent, are full of items for journeys 
undertaken secretly, or for the secret affairs of the king, by the 
king’s envoys and messengers.'* The ambassador was in his 
master’s inmost confidence. He was to bring back the secret 
intentions of the foreign power to his sovereign. As Henry III said 
of Simon de Montfort in 1254, the envoy was one into whose mouth 
the king had put certain secrets.» The king explained that his 
envoy shared his own intimate counsels in order that the foreign 
potentate might have no hesitation in revealing his own inmost 
policy. Like the king of Castile in 1825, he was to open to the 
English ambassador the secrets of his heart.'® As the king had a 
‘great and secret council’ at home, so he had ‘ great and secret 
business ’ in foreign parts.'’ Secretarius in this sense is frequently 
used from the end of the reign of Henry III to the middle of that 
of Edward III. In 1284, for instance, the bishop of Durham, John 
de Vesey, and John de Luvetot, knights, and master Thomas de 
Sudington, clerk, secretarti et fideles. nostri, are sent to the duke 
of Brabant.'® The bishop of Winchester, William de Montacute, 
Henry de Beaumont and Anthony de Pesaigne are described as 
secretarii nostri in 1831.'° As late as 1850, an embassy to the pope 
consisted of the bishop of Norwich, the earl of Lancaster, et alios 
secretarios et fideles nostros.” Exactly in the same way the count 
of Holland sent to England the dean of Utrecht, a knight, and a 
clerk, dilectos familiares nostros ac secretarios.”| The king’s envoys 
were not indiscriminately called secretaries, and a considerable 
proportion of the diplomatic secretaries were king’s councillors. 
The same names recur in divers embassies as secretarii, and many 
are known to have been councillors. At the same time, as may be 
seen from the examples quoted above, all the members of a large 
embassy are at times included as secretaries, and beside the names 
of well-known councillors are men who are at any rate not known to 

2 Foedera, i. 813. 18 Ibid, p. 859. 

'* Mirot and Déprez, ‘Les Ambassades anglaises pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans,’ 
in Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes, lix, 1x, lxi. 

18 25 August, Foedera, i. 306. 

16 Quam benigne aperuistis eis secreta cordis vestri. Ibid. ii. 611. 


1” Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1334-8, p. 494, '§ Foedera, i. 643. 
1% Jbid. ii. 827. © Ibid. iii, 201. 21 Ibid. i. 652. 
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have belonged to the council. It is probable that the latter were 
‘secretaries for special missions,’ or rather that the mere fact of 
forming part of an important embassy showed that a man shared 
the king’s counsels, even if he were not actually one of the ordinary 
body of councillors at home. After 1850 the diplomatic use of 
secretarius ceases. Privy councillors and ministers of state are no 
longer called secretarit. Ambassadors are called consiliarii. The 
third sense of the word, to denote the holder of a special office, 
supersedes the other two. 

8. The well-known complexity of baronial households in the 
fourteenth century is well illustrated by the papal registers. Con- 
stantly lords and ladies make requests to the pope for members 
of their households, particularly for the clerkly portion of them. 
Among the household clerks, none is more frequently mentioned than 
the secretary. Great people kept secretaries earlier than their 
appearance in the Calendars of Papal Registers. Peter of Aigue- 
blanche, bishop of Hereford, had a secretary, who attested his will, 
as early as 1267.” But the papal registers show that by 1840, at 
any rate, the custom was very general. Between that date and 1877, 
mention is made of the secretaries of Queen Isabella, Queen Philippa, 
the Black Prince, John of Gaunt, the earl of Cambridge, the earls of 
Lancaster, Huntingdon, Salisbury, and Warwick, the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, and 
Exeter, the countess of Arundel, Blanche de Wake, Bartholomew 
Burghersh, John Chandos, besides less notable persons. In the case of 
some of the greater people it is possible to trace a succession of secre- 
taries. In 1827, Robert de Wyvil was Queen Isabella’s secretary, 
an office which he probably retained until he became bishop of 
Salisbury in 1330.” Alan de Retford is called her clerk in 1382, her 
secretary in 1848 and 1351. Robert de Conghan had succeeded 
him before 1353. Queen Philippa’s secretaries are Benedict of 
Norwich in 1344, Robert de Chigwell in 1844 and 1845, Richard de 
Ashton in 1846, 1849, and 1858, John de Dranfield in 1362, and 
John -de Clisseby in 1868. Henry of Lancaster’s secretaries were 
John de Ripis in 1846, John de Welburne in 1349 and 1355, Thomas 
Cock in 1851, William Claville in 1358, and Roger de Burton in 
1855.” It is clear from the petitions that these secretaries held an 


* Mugnier, Les Savoyards en Angleterre, p. 316. 

*8 Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, ii. 261; Murimuth, p. 60. 

** Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, ii. 386, iii. 418; ibid. Petitions, i. 70. 

*3 Ibid. Letters, iii. 497 ; Petitions, i, 242. 

*8 Ibid. pp. 80, 36, 99, 110, 156, 239, 395; Letters, iv. 68. A letter of Edward III 
under the secret seal, dated 5 July, at Freshwater (Chancery Warrants, file 1332, 
no. 3), speaks of Johan de Clisseby, clerc et secretaire notre treschere compaigne 
la Reine. 

* Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, iii. 29; Petitions, i. 173, 271, 218, 238, 275. 
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office as well defined as that of the treasurer, or receiver, or 
almoner, or steward.”® 

The king had numbered a secretary among his household clerks 
quite as early as his subjects. But since he called his councillors and 
ambassadors secretaries, the royal official is more liable to miscon- 
ception. The secretaries of the reign of Henry II] and the earlier part 
of the reign of Edward I are unfortunately particularly difficult to 
discriminate. John Mansell is called the king’s secretary more than 
once in 1258 and 1254,” but always in connexion with a diplomatic 
mission, the embassy to Castile to arrange the marriage of the king’s 
son, and he was besides a very special councillor. He is distin- 
guished among the ‘special councillors’ of Matthew Paris as 
specialior and as summus consiliarius,*° and the king himself gave 
him a testimonial ‘ of his faithful service in giving counsel and all 
else.’*! Robert Walerand, Roger de St. John, and Thomas de Clare 
are shown by the Calendariwm Rotulorum Patentiwm * to have been 
secretaries, but without enough detail to determine whether they were 
more than diplomatic secretaries. During the first ten years of 
Edward I’s reign Francis Accursi, Otto de Grandison, John de Vescy, 
and Anthony Bek are called secretaries,** but here again it is in 
connexion with embassies, and they were all prominent councillors. 
The analogy of later secretaries however points to Mansell and 
Accursi at least being official secretaries.** For, from the later years 


28 See, for example, Isabella’s household officers in 1353 (ibid. Petitions, i. 243)— 
chamberlain, receiver, treasurer, almoner, principal chaplain and two other chaplains, 
secretary, and domestic writer; or the duke of Lancaster’s in 1355 (ibid. p. 274)— 
physician, secretary, almoner, chaplains, and clerks. 

* 15 May 1253, Foedera, i. 290; 23 July and 22 August 1254, ibid. pp. 305, 306. 

8° Chron. Mai. iv. 237, 294. $1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 194. 

% Pp. 36, 39, 44. 

83 Accursi, 12 July 1278, Foedera, i. 559; Grandison, 26 July 1280, Cal. of Patent 
Rolls, 1272-81, p. 389; 18 Febr. 1282, Réles Gascons, no. 558; Vescy and Bek, 
February 1282, Foedera, i. 602 ; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p.11. Joseph de Chancy 
is addressed by Edward I as secretarius in a letter of 20 May 10 Edward I: Ancient 
Correspondence, xii. 118. 

%! In the patent of 15 May 1253 Mansell is called secretary in distinction from 
his colleague the bishop of Bath (W. episcopum .. . et fidelem nostrum I. Mansell 
cancellarium London. ac prepositum Beverlacie, secretarium nostrum, procuratores 
nostros). If secretary meant ‘councillor,’ it might equally well be applied to the 
bishop. Again, on 23 July 1254, Edward speaks of him as patris nostri secretarius. 
If he simply meant that Mansell shared the royal counsels, would he not have called 
him secretarius noster? Accursi also is distinguished from his four fellow-envoys 
as consiliarius, familiaris, ac secretarius noster. A few years later an ambassador 
would not thus be singled out unless he held the secretaryship. The order of 
20 January 1280 to cause Francis Accursi, the king’s secretary, to have the manor of 
Martlegh (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 5) would in the next century prove his tenure 
of office. It is just possible that at this date it only indicates that he was a councillor. 
The term seems to have been more freely applied to councillors at this period than 
it was later, after the official secretary was more widely recognised. For instance, 
in 1290 there is a reference to John de Vescy, knight, ‘ late secretary and councillor 
of the king ’ (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1281-92, p. 347), and here secretary seems to be merely 
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of Edward I, the holders of the office are much more clearly marked 
out. In 1299 it is conspicuously mentioned. In the midst of a list 
of witnesses, John Benstede, secretarius, is as clearly an official as 
another with cancellarius or thesaurarius after his name.*° 

When the king wrote to the pope for preferment for his ‘ beloved 
clerk and secretary,’ we might suspect him of using the word some- 
what vaguely, as one likely to impress the pope favourably, like the 
conventional eulogies of the candidate’s blameless character and 
sound learning ; but as a matter of fact he never did. The secre- 
taries of the royal letters, it is clear from other sources, were holders 
of the office. For no suspicion can attach to the use of the term in 
the ordinary routine of business, as, for instance, in 1831, when the 
king granted power to Master Richard de Bury, canon of Lincoln, 
king’s clerk and secretary, and Anthony de Pessaigne, knight, to 
borrow 50,000/. in the king’s name,” or in 1837, when he issued an 
order to pay Master Richard de Bynteworth, his clerk and secretary, 
2001.,°7 or when there is a reference to the time when a man was the 
king’s secretary as if it was a perfectly definite period of his life.** 
In 1848 the officials who examined into a certain case of forgery were 
Master John de Offord, dean of Lincoln, the chancellor, William 
bishop of Winchester, the treasurer, . . . Richard Talbot, steward 
of the household, and Master Simon de Islip, the king’s secretary.*® 
Though casual references of this sort prove the existence of the royal 
secretary and make it possible to draw up a rough list of the holders 
of the office, yet since they were essentially private household 
officers, paid out of the household funds, and fulfilling their duties 
close to the person of the king, the chancery documents naturally 
furnish scanty information about them. Patent and close rolls 
refer to the man as a member of society, but seldom furnish a clue 
to his work. The indications however all point to the secretary’s 
work being of the same nature, whether in the household of the king, 
or the queen, or some great noble, and the occasional glimpses we get 
of the latter throw some light on the problems connected with the 
king’s secretary. 

It is clear in nearly every case that the secretary was a clerk. 
The great majority of secretaries are described at one time or another 
as the clerk of their patrons. It is clear also that the secretary was 
a special and important kind of clerk. But beyond that there is 
little to indicate the nature of the secretary’s duties. Arduous they 
evidently were, for Robert de Chigwell, Queen Philippa’s secretary, 
councillor. In a letter to the king in 1285 Accursi described himself as his clericus et 
secretarius atque familiaris : Ancient Correspondence, xiv. 132. 

% Foedera, i. 916. % Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1330-4, p. 98. 
* Ibid. 1337-9, p. 157. 
* Ibid. 1348-50, p. 131, ‘when Robert de Taunton was the king’s secretary.’ 


Cf. ibid. 1381-5, p. 276, of William of Wykeham. 
* Ibid. 1348-50, p. 131. 
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though he held canonries and prebends in London, Salisbury, Wells, 
and Dublin, yet asked for a canonry and prebend of Lincoln, ‘ in 
order that he might properly support his position with the queen.’ 
Only in one case, and that one of the earliest in the papal registers, 
do we find any more definite account of the secretary’s work. 
Robert de Wyvil, says Murimuth, scripsit speciales literas reginae.* 
Specialis is a word which recurs at various times in connexion with 
the secretarius. The term clericus specialis regis, applied by Paris 
to Mansell in connexion with his Castilian mission, sounds like a 
paraphrase of the secretarius of the patent rolls on the same occa- 
sion.‘ Roger Northburgh, one of Edward II’s secretaries, was 
described by him as clericus noster specialis.*? Benedict of Norwich 
and Robert de Chigwell are both called the ‘ special ’ secretaries of 
Queen Philippa, rendered in the Calendar ‘ private secretary.’ *' 
The secretary is not only attached to the person, to the private 
service of his lord, but also specially concerned with his private, 
unofficial correspondence. For one of the earliest secretaries who 
are clearly officials is John Benstede, and his business was to write 
the king’s letters under his privy seal “4: in other words, he wrote 
Edward I’s ‘ special letters ’ as Wyvil wrote Isabella’s. 

This brings us to the most definite and important information 
furnished by the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls about the royal 
secretary. From 1307 to 1867 almost all the keepers of the privy 
seal are at the same time the king’s secretaries.” Moreover, before 
1830, there is no mention in any of the records, so far as I have been 
able to discover, of any other official secretary.** The question at once 
arises, whether it was not the essential function of the secretary to keep 
the privy seal, whether there was not even a connexion between the 
popularity of the name secretarius for a confidential clerk, and the 
fashion of using a privy seal, a secretum? The probability is 
heightened by the fact that contemporaries recognised the secretary as 
a kind of chancellor. Robert de Wyvil was called the chancellor of 
Queen Isabellae The Hulogium Historiarum says that one of the three 


© Murimuth, p. 30. 

‘| Chron. Mai. v. 396. Paris however describes in the same words various people 
who were not secretaries. 

«2 Foedera, ii. 374, 431. * Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, iii. 166. 

“* Liber Contrarotulatoris Garderobae, p. 83. 

*s T am indebted to Professor Tout for this point, as well as for much other infor- 
mation about the secret seals and the privy seal and its keepers, particularly for 
notes from the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer. I have also had the advantage of 
seeing some letters of Mr. W. H. Stevenson to Professor Tout on the meaning of the 
word ‘secretary.’ 

‘6 In one instance at least there is an exact parallel from the queen’s secretary. 
Philippa writes of notre irescher clerc et secretaire, sire Johan de Hemesthorpe in 
Add. Charter 15422. In a wardrobe account of 43 Edward III (Exchequer Accounts, 
K.R. 396 no. 11) is recorded a payment of 53s. 4d. for robes, Iohanni de 
Hermesthorp, clerico privati sigilli regine; to a subordinate clerk is mentioned the 
payment of 20s. Iohanni Mils, clerico, scribenti ad sigillum regine. 
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cardinals who came to England in 1357 quondam fuit cancellarius 
‘regis Francie sive secretarius. The secretary had nothing to do with 
the great seal, but he was, like Matheus Fernandi, the clerk of Pedro 
of Castile, secreti sigilli cancellarius.” It is significant that, as we 
shall see later, the papal registers frequently describe the same man 
as king’s secretary, and clerk of the king’s secret seal, a practice not 
without precedent from the English records. In England the term 
secretarius first comes to the fore in the reign of Henry III, not long 
after the appearance of the privy seal under John. In France, the 
first known official secretaries are the three clercs du secré mentioned 
in 1816, four years after the appearance of the sceau dw secret in 1312.** 

Both secretarius and secretum are connected with an idea that 
was very prevalent, as the numerous references in the writings 
of the period to ‘ secret’ or private matters prove. Just as Boni- 
face VIII in 1298 was allowed to mediate between Edward I and 
Philip the Fair ‘as a private person, Benedict Gaetano,’*’ or 
Edward II’s agents took possession of a certain castle tanquam 
personae privatae,” so ‘ matters specially touching the king’ are 
“secret ’ matters.*' The king’s personal service is ‘ secret ’ service, 
as in the touching grant to Thomas Cole, the king’s yeoman, in 
1345, ‘in grateful consideration of his long and quiet service and 
varied labours endured in secret attendance at the king’s side’ ” 
Undoubtedly ‘ private ’ was an element in the meaning of secretarius, 
as it was in secretum. It is possible that the popularity of both had 
a common origin in the necessity for an independent establishment, 
a private seal and a private clerk, when the chancellor and his 
subordinates had passed beyond the king’s immediate control. 

It is possible that the special clerk was called the secretarius 
because he wrote the secret letters of the king. In France the 
secretarii did not keep the secret seal in the fourteenth century. 
The keeper of the secret seal was the chamberlain. The function of 
the secretaries was to write the king’s letters of the secret seal and 
the signet. Moreover, in England the secretaryship and the custody 
of the privy seal were separated after a time. Wykeham is the last 
fourteenth-century keeper of the privy seal, so far as I know, who 
was also secretary. By the reign of Richard II the secretary was 
as well known as the keeper of the privy seal, and in some cases 
more prominent. Now when the secretaryship and the custody of 
the privy seal parted company, the secretary continued to be the 

* Eulogium Historiarum, iii. 227; Foedera, iii. 672. 

** Morel, ‘ La grande chancellerie royale,’ in Mémoires et Documents publiés par la 
Société de [ Ecole des Chartes, iii. pp. 62, 244. The term had been used earlier by the 
chroniclers. Cf. ‘Gesta Francorum,’ in Monumenta Germaniae Hist., Script. xxvi. 
p- 307. In 1214 Philip II recovered Tournay, misso exercitu cum fratre Garino 
hospitalario, suo secretario, et comite Sancti Pauli. 

* Hemingburgh, ii. 161. 3° Foedera, ii. 416. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1346-9, p. 238. 52 Ibid. 1343-5, p. 526. 
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private clerk of the king. Even in the twentieth century the 
method of appointment of secretaries of state by the delivery of the 
signet and the cachet recalls the time when the secretary kept the 
seal used for the king’s private letters, and the authentication of the 
sign manual by the secretary’s signature may have originated in 
the signature of the clerk who wrote the royal letters. 

Long however before the keeper of the privy seal ceased to be 
the king’s secretary, the privy seal had ceased to be the secret 
seal. As early as the reign of Edward II there was a secret seal 
which was not the privyseal. Moreover, the privy seal became more 
and more an instrument of state. The letters of privy seal were in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century no longer the private 
letters of the king. For his private letters then, as we have seen, 
the king set up a secretary who was not the keeper of the privy 
seal. He was however in the reign of Richard II the keeper of the 
signet, which had by that time replaced the secret seal. Just a 
hundred years after John de Benstede, the secretary, employed a 
clerk in his absence pro litteris sub priuato sigillo faciendis, the clerk 
of John Lincoln, the secretary, was employed to write ad signetum.* 
On the one hand, the coincidence of date in England and France 
between the secretary and the secretum, the fact that in England 
the secretary kept the privy seal while it was the secret seal, and 
later the signet, point to a connexion between secretary and secretum. 
On the other hand, since the French secretaries wrote the secret 
letters but did not keep the seal, and since the English secretary 
wrote letters in addition to keeping the seal, it is possible that the 
custody of the seal was an incident in the secretary’s essential duty 
of letter-writing. 

It is a pity that the English secretaries did not leave as many 
records of themselves as the French. The French secretary signed 
his name on all the documents he drew up.** He was more of a 


53 Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, 343, m. 2; cf. 341, m. 18. 

54 See Morel, op. cit. ch. ii., ‘ Les secrétaires et les notaires du roi.’ In England 
signatures of secretaries and secretaries’ clerks begin to appear at the end of signet 
letters in the middle of the reign of Richard II, and are frequently, though not always; 
to be found there down to the end of the reign. In Treasury of Receipt, Warrants for 
the Privy Seal, series I, file 1, nos. 5, 7, 8, 12-15, 18, 19 and 21 are signed ‘ Buckenhull,’ 
nos. 6, 9, 10, 11, 16, ‘ Macclesfeld.’ Buckenhull’s name is on Chancery Warrants, 
file 1354, nos. 4 and 9, and Macclesfield’s on nos. 3, 12 and 14, and file 1355, nos. 5 
and 10. Macclesfield is clearly John Macclesfield, who was secretary in 1392 (Cal. of 
Papal Reg., Letters, iv. 428, 430), and Buckenhull must be Hugh Buckenhull, whose 
name appears in the Papal Registers and Calendars of Patent Rolls. Buckenhull was 
probably Macclesfield’s clerk, but as the signet letters do not give the year, and cannot 
always be dated precisely from internal evidence, it is difficult to be sure that Bucken- 
hull was not secretary for a short time before Macclesfield. ‘ Lincoln’ appears on a 
letter of 1393 (Chanc. Warrants, file 1354, no. 15), when Roger Walden was secretary 
and John Lincoln still clerk in the secretary’s office. John Swift, the clerk who 
* wrote for the signet’ when Lincoln was secretary, signed nos. 16, 18, 23 on the same 
file. Nos. 17, 19, 20, 24-26, 29, and 1355, nos. 31 and 40, which also belong to this 
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government clerk and less of a household officer than the English 
secretary, which partly accounts for the greater publicity of his 
existence. The secretaries formed one body with the royal notaries, 
who were the clerks of all the great government departments. Every 
secretary had to be a notary before he could be a secretary. He 
received pay as a notary with an additional sum double the first in 
virtue of being a secretary. He was under the jurisdiction of the 
chancellor, like the notaries, and though his proper work was close 
to the person of the king, he sometimes served in a government 
office. Together with the notaries, the secretaries formed a guild, 
dedicated in characteristically medieval fashion to the four Evan- 
gelists, because as testes veridici, relatores mirifici, notarii doctissimi, 
celi secreta scire et actionum Christi ac ejus Incarnacionis Evangelia 
scribere meruerunt.> Instead of one secretary at a time, as in 
fourteenth-century England, the French king had some number, 
varying from eight to eighteen, who served in relays near his person. 
Just because they formed part of the body of government clerks, 
the French secretaries had not the political importance of the 
English secretary. In 1370 a first secretary was created, and he 
was the first secretary to be a councillor. 

In England there were certain affinities between the secretary 
and the notary public, but the connexion was not as close as in 
France. Peter de Lacy is called a notary when keeper of the king’s 
privy seal, and he had been secretary to the prince of Wales.‘ 
Baker calls Wyvill the queen’s notary.*’ Thomas de Burgh, secretary 
of Sir William de Burton, recalls an occasion on which he rode to 
Paris with Michael (Northburgh), the king’s secretary, and ‘ acted 
as the king’s notary in receiving confirmation of the truce by order 
of the pope.’** There is no indication however that a secretary 
was always and necessarily a notary. A notary was often employed 
in addition to the secretary. In 1353 Queen Isabella had, besides 
her secretary Robert Conghan, a ‘domestic clerk and writer,’ 
William de Tateford, who was about to become a notary public.” 
Edward III had his special notary, John de Wellwyk.” English 
secretaries often began their career in the household in very different 
capacities. Even in France it was felt that a secretary must possess 
qualities not to be gauged like the technical acquirements of an 
ordinary notary. When the gens de Parlement examined the 
notaries of Philip VI in French and Latin letter-writing, they did 
period, are signed ‘ Hugoun,’ probably the William Hugoun, king’s clerk, of the Patent 
Rolls. Names of clerks in the Privy Seal office occur at times in a similar position in 
the previous reign. A large number of privy seals of 34 & 35 Edward III, bearing the 
names of Dighton, Ashton, and Tyrington, are to be found in Exch. of Receipt, 
Warrants for Issue, bundles 7 and 9. 55 Charter of 1350-1 in Morel, app. p. 500- 

© Foedera, iii. 849; Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 155. 57 Baker, p. 45. 


* Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 343. 5° Ibid. Petitions, i. 243. 
” Ibid. p. 288. 
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not examine the secretaries of the king, or the queen, or the duke of 
Normandy, for, as they wrote to the king, ‘ you know them better 
than we do, and examine them every day.’ * 

The successful secretary was necessarily a man of education. 
At the same time, he was not a profound scholar. He must be a 
man of the world, practical, no dévot and no pedant. There was an 
element of truth in the judgments of envious chroniclers on the 
most prominent, in Murimuth’s description of Richard of Bury as 
mediocriter literatus, or the St. Albans’ Chronicle of Thomas de 
Hatfield as levis et laicus, or the Annales Ricardi II of Roger 
Walden as vir penitus insufficiens et illiteratus.” But lay sympathies 
and superficial learning were no reproach to a secretary. Adam of 
Usk’s favourable view of the modestus, pius, et affabilis Roger Walden 
embodies the same characteristics, for he continues, verba utilia et 
composita proferens, magis militaribus et mundialibus negociis quam 
clericalibus aut liberalibus imbutus.* Power of ready and happy 
expression, to take a keen interest in his worldly affairs, was what 
the king required of his secretary. Warlike qualities were no draw- 
back. Henry III’s special interest in John Mansell dated, according 
to Matthew Paris, from the campaign of 1242, and especially from the 
siege of Vérines, when he distinguished himself in the fight and was 
severely wounded.™ It is unnecessary to relate the careers of secre- 
taries in the first half of the fourteenth century, for to deal with them 
is to deal with keepers of the privy seal. They were essentially in- 
conspicuous clerks of the household. John de Benstede, William de 
Melton, Thomas de Charlton, and Robert de Baldock, secretaries of 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century, were controllers of the 
household during their term of office. They performed the prosaic 
duty of keeping a minute account of the daily expenditure and 
receipts. Yet they were among the most influential of the persons 
surrounding the king. Their subsequent preferment alone indicates 
their position with the king. Melton, after a short period of office 
as keeper of the wardrobe, became archbishop of York. Baldock, 
chancellor after his secretaryship, was only less powerful than the 
Despensers. 

Throughout the century the position of the secretary remained 
the same. His office was a private one, and yet of such importance 
that it was natural for a man to pass from the secretaryship to the 
highest offices of state, the treasurership or the chancellorship, or to 
the primacy. The secretary suffered no loss of prestige in the middle 
of the century, as the household ordinances of 1847” might seem 


*! Morel, app. p. 497. 

® Murimuth, p. 171; Chron. Angliae, p. 20; Annales Ricardi, p. 186. 

* 2. 3. * Chron. mai. iv. 236. 

® Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the Royal Household, 
Edward III-William and Mary (Soc. of Antiq. 1790), p. 10. 
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to indicate. They certainly state that, while the officers—that is, 
the treasurer of the household, the controller, the keeper of the king’s 
privy seal, and even the cofferer, almoner, and physicians—receive 
eight marks a year for robes, the clerks, in the first rank of whom 
stands the secretary, receive little more than half that sum. His 
associates are such humble persons as the two receivers of the king’s 
chamber, the clerk of the kitchen, five clerks of the privy seal, 
and eight chaplains. But this cannot mean, as Sir Harris Nicolas 
inferred, that the secretary had fallen from the high position he 
occupied under Henry III. For some twenty years after 1347 the 
keeper of the privy seal was still the secretary. Simon de Islip, 
Michael de Northburgh, and William of Wykeham," keepers of the 
privy seal and king’s secretaries after 1347, were as powerful as any 
secretary of earlier times. But the ordinances do indicate the 
existence of a new officer, the subordinate secretary. About this 
officer Rymer’s Foedera and the Calendars of Patent and Close 
Rolls are silent. The Calendars of Papal Registers however 
afford a clue. The papal registers are not an infallible authority 
for English terms. They apply the word secretary to a class 
of men who are not apparently secretaries in the English sense. 
Adam de Hilton was a notary, and is called a secretary in a papal 
letter of 25 January 1359. Adam was at Avignon at the time, 
and was employed by the pope to write a letter in French to the 
king.” John de Winwick in 1845,* and William de Dighton in 
1363 and 1367 ‘° are also called secretaries in the registers, but the 
issue rolls of the exchequer show that they all belonged at the 
time to a far more numerous class, the clerks in the office of the 
privy seal. Hilton, Winwick, and Dighton may have held some 
special position under the secretary and keeper of the privy seal, 
but it is much more likely that ‘ secretary’ is merely the papal 
chancery’s rendering of the English ‘ one of the clerks of the privy 
seal,’ for the clerk or keeper of the privy seal was the secretary, 
and it is not unlikely that the papal clerks would fail to grasp 
that his subordinates were not all secretaries too, since in France, 
and at their own chancery also, the secretaries were a body of 
special clerks. Clericus secreti sigilli, the regular equivalent of 
clericus privati sigilli, would naturally become secretarius. 

There is another class of secretaries in the papal registers, and 


** Michael de Northburgh, ‘ keeper of the king’s' privy seal and his secretary.’ 
Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1350-4, pp. 178, 301, 362. Cf. ibid. 1348-50, pp. 103, 131; Cal. of 
Papal Reg., Letters, iii. 48, 394, 432 ; Foedera, iii. 202, 230; Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, 
iv. 15 ; Foedera, iii. 817 ; Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 181, where they are called secretaries while 
keepers of the privy seal. 

* Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, iii. 628. 

® Ibid., Petitions, i.101. He is called secretary again in 1360 when keeper of the 
privy seal: ibid. p. 355. 
® Ibid. p. 420 Letters, iv. 63. 
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they are probably the secretaries of the ordinances of 1847. Thomas 
Bramber is called secretary in 1345, 1848, 1349, and 1357,”” Richard 
of Norwich in 1355,” and William of Wykeham in 1361.” All 
these men were clerks or receivers of the king’s chamber, Bramber 
from 1847 to 1849,” Norwich at least in 1851,’ Wykeham in 
1361.” At first sight this connexion with the chamber seems 
utterly foreign to the character of a secretary, for the chamber 
was a department of the king’s property and finance, and the 
clerk of the chamber was occupied with the custody and administra- 
tion of jewels, arms, lands, and money. There was this connexion 
however, that for the business of the king’s chamber his secret 
seal was considered especially appropriate. In the reign of John 
the small seal was used for letters relating to money which was 
to be paid into the chamber, and in Edward III’s reign the chamber 
received a secret seal of its own, the seal of the griffin. The clerk 
of the chamber, having the custody of this seal, would naturally 
be a ‘ clerk of the secret seal,’ as Norwich is called in 13849,” and if 
the papal registers stood alone it might be doubted whether he 
had any other claim to be called a secretary ; but the issue rolls of 
the exchequer refer to ‘ the king’s secretary, William de Kilsby’ 
on 27 September 1335, and Kilsby was receiver of the chamber from 
25 January 1335-6 July 1338.” In the same way, Peter de Lacy 
was the secretary and receiver of the prince of Wales.”* Clearly, 
then, the papal registers had English precedents for making the 
clerk of the chamber the king’s secretary. 

There remains the question whether he is the subordinate sec- 
retary of the ordinances, and the link between the secretary and 
keeper of the privy seal of Edward III’s reign and earlier times and 
the secretary of Richard II and later times. If it were so, he might 
be expected to have the care of the signet, and to be set apart for 
secretarial work under the keeper of the privy seal. The extensive 
financial and administrative duties of the clerk of the chamber seem 
to preclude this. On the other hand, the care of the griffin seal may 
have been the only secretarial duty which the keeper of the privy seal 
delegated to a subordinate. It must be remembered that William de 
la Zouch and Richard de Bynteworth, keepers of the privy seal while 
Kilsby was clerk of the chamber, were both secretaries, and that 

7 Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 101, 142, 135, 157; Letters, iii. 625, 627. 

"1 Ibid. Petitions, i. 281. 72 Ibid. p. 373. 

73 Exch. Accounts, K.R. 391 no. 1. He was connected with the chamber down to 
1353 (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1350-4, p. 418), and perhaps later. 

74 Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 217 ; Letters, iii. 4830. He accounted as receiver 
from 1349 to 1355: Exch. Accounts, K.R. 391 no. 1. 

7> Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 380. 7 Ibid., Petitions, i. 183. 

™ Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1340-3, p. 448. Eighteen years later a successor of Kilsby 
as clerk of the chamber, Richard of Norwich, is described in the wardrobe accounts as 
clericus secrets sigilli regis. 

8 Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 155, 
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when Kilsby and Wykeham were promoted from the chamber 
to the custody of the privy seal, both, like the other keepers of 
the privy seal during the transitional period, were emphatically 
secretaries while they were in office. The griffin seal ceased to be 
used towards the end of Edward III’s reign, and was replaced 
for chamber business by the signet, another indication, perhaps, 
of the connexion between the secret seals and the secretary. It 
is probably more than a coincidence also that the papal registers 
mention irregular secretaries in the period during which the separa- 
tion of the secretaryship and the custody of the privy seal must 
have been in preparation. Before 1330 and again in the reign 
of Richard II, when the separation had been effected, there is no 
confusion or overlapping.”® | 

The secretaryship suffered no loss when it was divorced from 
the custody of the privy seal. The first secretary of Richard II, 
Robert Braybroke, a kinsman of the king’s mother, learned in civil 
law and already canon of York,*’ became bishop of London while 
still secretary, and from the secretaryship was appointed chancellor. 
As secretary he was chosen to arrange the important and personal 
matter of the king’s marriage.** John Bacon, who had been keeper 
of the king’s jewels, Richard Medford, a clerk of his chapel, John 
Macclesfield, a clerk in the office of the privy seal, had no such 
advantages of birth and standing, but their secretaryship also is 
marked by numerous ecclesiastical preferments, and Medford at 
least passed on to a bishopric. Though comparatively insignificant, 
they were no more obscure than the majority of the contemporary 
keepers of the privy seal. Roger Walden, to judge by the impression 
made on the chroniclers, must have been one of the most influential 


** Robert de Woodhouse is called secretary in 1327 (Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, 
ii. 261), but he was keeper of the wardrobe at the time, and would be a councillor. 
Walter of London, called secretary, confessor, and almoner in September 1331 (ibid. 
p. 351), may have acted as secretary during Bury’s absence at Avignon in the spring. 
(Déprez, Préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans, p. 74, note 1.) The other somewhat 
mysterious secretaries of the intermediate period are William de Dalton, in 1347 
(Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 127), and Guy Brian, in 1348 and 1352 (ibid. i. 227 ; 
Letters, iii. 36). Dalton was controller of the household from 1344 to 1350. In 1351 
he is spoken of as Guy Brian’s clerk (ibid. Petitions, i. 220), and later as his ‘ intimate 
friend ’ (p. 265) and his ‘ most special friend.’ Guy Brian was at this period a king’s 
yeoman (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1377-81, p. 248) and subcamerarius (Archaeologia, xxxi. 
94), later admiral of the fleet and steward of the household (Foedera, iii. 398, 452). 
He may be called secretary, simply as councillor (Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, iii. 50) ; 
but it is also possible that as sub-chamberlain he was in some sense entitled to the 
name. A sub-chamberlain of Richard II., Simon de Burley, was very closely con- 
nected with the receiver of the Chamber (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1381-5, pp. 157, 
211, 218). 

* Cal. of Papal Reg., Petitions, i. 397; Letters, iv. 183. 

*' Mirot and Déprez, cdxxxviii, cdxli, cdxlvii, accounts of R. Braybroke, ‘ clerk, 
king’s secretary, sent to treat of the marriage of the king and the sister of the king of 
the Romans and Bohemia,’ 18 June-1 December 1380, and 2 January-22 March 
and 12 May-30 September 1381. 
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men of his time. For him, again, the secretaryship led to the trea- 
surership and the primacy. 

By the reign of Richard II the secretary had clerks under him 
in the ‘ office of the secretary.’*’ Letters were sent to the secretary 
to be sealed with the signet as they were sent to the keeper of the 
privy seal to be sealed with that instrument ; ** but the relations of 
king and secretary remained the same. Walden the secretary, not 
Skirlaw or Stafford, the keeper of the privy seal, was the direct suc- 
cessor of Robert Baldock. The secretaries of the fourteenth century 
were powerful as the keepers of a seal, but not the seal of a government 
department, as the privy seal of Richard II had become. The bearer 
of the king’s own seal, the agent of his will, that the secretary was, 
and as such he had his place in fourteenth century England. He was 
from the nature of his duties in close touch with the king. ‘ The 
beloved clerk who stays continually by our side,’ a phrase applied 
to more than one secretary, is no mere figure of speech. He tended 
to become the king’s confidant and adviser. He tended also to 
become the exponent of the king’s will to the outside world,“ clericus 
quem rex . . constituit organum suae vocis, as was said of Baldock. 
Thus, while holding no public office, he ranked with the great officers 
of state. It is natural that under the Lancastrians he should have 
fallen into obscurity, that with the Tudors he should once more 
have assumed a place of power. 

The official use of the word secretary, though perfectly definite 
and consistent, involves somewhat opposite ideas. The use of 
secretary for councillor implies that government was the king’s 
private business, that matters of state were secrets to be imparted 
by the king to those whom he chose for the purpose. The essential 
point about the household secretary was that government was no 
longer the king’s private business ; that he could not treat the chan- 
cellor like a servant or dependant; that the chancery was a public 
department, and that he must seek in his own private establishment 
the exponent of his arbitrary policy. As time went on, the distinc- 
tion between the government and the king’s private concerns became 
clearer, and the term was reserved for the private clerk, a clerk who 
in his turn was to become a secretary of state. 

L. B. Drepen. 


*2 Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, no. 311, m. 14. 8 Ibid. no. 335, m. 22. 
*t Foedera, ii. 422. 





Bishop Shirwood of Durham and his 
Library. 


TXHE nucleus of the library with which Bishop Foxe endowed his 

college of Corpus Christi in Oxford is a collection of books 
made principally at Rome in the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
by John Shirwood, who was Foxe’s predecessor in the see of Durham: 
As Shirwood bought his books he wrote his name in them, usually 
on the last leaf, with the time and place of purchase ; and the dates 
which he thus contributes, together with the mentions of him in 
Burchard’s diary, make it possible to amplify his biography con- 
siderably, whilst at the same time we get an interesting view of the 
books which an English bishop collected and read in the days when 
printing was just beginning to encourage the formation of private 
libraries. 

Shirwood, or, as he habitually writes himself, Shirwod (in Latin, 
limpida silua), was probably the son of a John Shirwood of York, 
to whose will he was joint executor with the widow, Agnes Shirwood, 
in 1477.1. The father held a small office under the crown at York 
from December 1445? until his death, about May 1475,* and was 
for many years in the commission of the peace for the county. In the 
wars of the Roses he espoused the Yorkist cause, and suffered heavily, 
losing his three sons-in-law by ‘ cruel deaths, without process of law’ ; 
and ‘ for his good service to the king, the king’s father and uncle,’ 
he was rewarded in 1462 by the appointment of clerk to the sheriff 
of the county of York.‘ Of the son’s early life nothing is known. 
Leland, who mentions him incidentally in the De Sceriptoribus 
Britannicis*® (completed in 1545), states that he had seen verses by him 
preserved at Fountains Abbey, and adds that he was intimate with 
a Carthusian named Roche, who appears however to be nothing 
but a name. Shirwood first emerges into reality on 7 March 1450, 
when he took his M.A. degree from University College, Oxford.° 
In the same year, a few months later, the B.A. degree was conferred 


' Cal. of Patent Rolls (1467-77), p. 581. 2 Ibid. (1441-6), p. 392. 

* Ibid. (1467-77), p. 518. * Ibid. (1461-7), p. 107. 

° Ch. cexxxix. p. 262, Oxford, 1709. I am indebted for much guidance, here and 
elsewhere, to Mr. E. I. Carlyle’s article on Shirwood in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 

® Boase, Register of the University of Oxford (Oxtord: Hist. Soc.), p. 9. 
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upon a young Balliol undergraduate to whom Shirwood was destined 
to owe much—George Neville, brother of Warwick the kingmaker 
and first-cousin to Edward IV. After proceeding M.A. in 1452 with 
almost regal splendour, Neville was elected chancellor of the uni- 
versity ; and before long the ambitions of his family set him to 
mount the ladder of ecclesiastical _preferment. In 1456, when only 
twenty-three, he received the temporalities of Exeter ; and though 
the pope tried hard to delay his consecration until he should reach 
the canonical age of twenty-seven, the ceremony was carried out in 
1458. Two years later he became lord chancellor of England, and 
in 1464 archbishop of York, with an installation feast, on the latter 
occasion, of unexampled prodigality. 
Shirwood perhaps remained for a while in Oxford, where someone 
of his name is found ‘ admitting determiners’ in February 1455 ;? 
.or he may be the person who on 29 October 1456 was incorporated 
and allowed to proceed D.D. with a B.D. from Cambridge.* But his 
fortunes soon followed his patron’s. Within two years of Neville’s 
consecration to Exeter Shirwood appears as chancellor of his diocese ; 
Neville had not been archbishop for a year before Shirwood received 
the archdeaconry of Richmond ; and finally in 1471, at the first 
vacancy in the rich prebend of Masham in York Cathedral, which 
’ Neville himself had held as a boy of fourteen, its ‘ golden ’ revenues 
were conferred upon Shirwood. There was also a bond of union 
between the two in classical studies. Among Neville’s contempora- 
ries at Balliol had been some of the humanists who afterwards began 
the work of undoing in Italy the bad name made for England in 
earlier centuries by the long line of English schoolmen *‘—Free, 
Tiptoft,'’ earl of Worcester (who became Neville’s brother-in-law), 
and perhaps Gunthorpe. But there is more definite evidence of 
_Neville’s interest in, or at least patronage of, learning, in a Greek 
manuscript containing some sermones iudiciales of Demosthenes, and 
letters of Aeschines, Plato, and Chion, which was written for him, 
presumably in England, by a certain Emmanuel of Constantinople 
—with a donatory inscription dated 30 December 1468. This manu- 
script, which is in Isaac Voss’s collection at Leiden," has recently 
been shown by Dr. Montague James * to be by the same hand as the 
‘Ferrar group’ of manuscripts—a happy identification which, besides 
7 Boase, Register of the University of Oxford, p. 24. 


* Ibid. p. 9. The inscription in the manuscript which he bought in 1461 shows 
that he was then D.D. 

® For England’s reputation in Italy as the home of barbarae et indoctae literae 
see Aldus’ preface, 14 October 1499, to Linacre’s translation of Proclus’ Sphere, printed 
in the Aldine Astronomi Veteres, 1499, f°. T. v°. 

‘© See Professor J. Tait’s article on Neville in Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 

"' Graec. 56. For the sequence of events which took Voss’ collection from Windsor 
(where some part of it had doubtless been formed) to Leiden, see Molhuysen, Gesch. d. 
Universiteits-bibliotheek te Leiden, 1905, pp. 28 seq. 

12 Journal of Theol. Studies, v. (1904), pp. 445-7, and xi. (1910), pp. 291-2. 
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its interest here, has done much to solve a long-debated problem 
of New Testament criticism. The group consists entirely of Greek 
manuscripts, a Plato and Aristotle now at Durham, two psalters in 
Cambridge libraries, a psalter and part of a Suidas at Oxford, and 
the famous Leicester codex of the Gospels, which, despite its name 
and present habitation, was, with at least one of the Cambridge 
psalters also, at the beginning of the sixteenth century in Franciscan 
hands at Cambridge.’* Dr. James conjectures that the Plato and 
Aristotle were written by Emmanuel for Neville during his prosperity 
(perhaps, we may add, under Shirwood’s influence)—that is, at about 
the same time as the Leiden manuscript ; and he quotes the Paston 
Letters * to show that when the archbishop’s household was broken 
up in 1472, ‘ som that ar greete klerkys and famous doctors of hys, 
goo now ageyn to Cambrygge to scoolle ’—thus very plausibly ex- 
plaining the subsequent existence at Cambridge of three manuscripts 
written by Emmanuel. 

Much light is thrown on Shirwood’s movements by his books. The 
first of them are manuscript, the earliest being a thirteenth century 
copy of Peter Cantor’s commentary on the Psalter, which he bought 
in London on 6 June 1461. On 22 December 1464 he was again, 
or perhaps still, in London, his purchase on this occasion being a 
fifteenth century manuscript containing Pliny’s de Viris illustribus 
Sextus Ruffus’ Breuiariwm of Roman history, and some Latin lives 
of Virgil, Plato, Cicero, and Demosthenes.'® His appointment to 
Richmond took him northwards, and on 9 October 1465 he bought at 
York a twelfth century manuscript of Justin’s abridgement of 
Pompeius Trogus.!*? A few years later, when the ‘ golden prebend ’ 
enlarged his resources, he was able to employ scribes to copy manu- 
scripts specially for him, his two acquisitions in this way being a 
Terence and a Cicero de Finibus,!* which he had written for him in 
1471-2—unfortunately without any record of the originals used. 

It must have required tact and judgment for Shirwood to play his 
part during these troubled years, when the Nevilles gradually became 
estranged from the king they had made and were led into their 
fatal restoration of Henry VI. Shirwood was not wanting in courage, 
but he seems to have avoided offending either side, though his 
adherence to his patrons made a general pardon necessary in June 
1471, when he submitted to Edward IV.1® Subsequently he was 
appointed king’s clerk and chaplain—an office which he was holding 
six years later.2° Our next trace of him is in Rome, where on 

‘8 J. Rendel Harris, Origin of the Leicester Codex, 1887, pp. 17 seq., and Further 
Researches into the History of the Ferrar Growp, 1900, pp. 25-8. 

“ Ed. Gairdner, no. 692 (1872-5), no. 800 (1904), 30 April 1472. 

'S Coxe, Catal. Codd. MSS. Coll. Oxon., C.C.C., 49. J 16 Thid. 84. 


" Ibid. 81, where the date is wrongly given as 1464. 
'* Ibid. 60 and 92. 


'* Cal. of Patent Rolls (1467-77), p. 267. 2 Ibid. (1476-85), p. 60. 
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18 January 1474! he bought a copy of Cicero’s Orations, published 
in 1471 by Rome’s first printers, the Germans Sweynheym and 
Pannartz. The inscription on the last leaf may be taken as typical 
of many others: ‘ Liber Jo. Shirwod, sedis ap* protonotarii archi- 
diaconique Richemundiae, emptus Romae ipsis idibus Januariis a°. 
do’. 1474.’ His business at Rome was probably legal, in connexion 
with English interests at the Curia ; for a few years later, 12 December 
1477, his work was recognised by his appointment as king’s proctor 
there.2° In January 1475 he bought Livy, of the same printers ; 
but later in the year he made a journey to England, and on his return 
we get a pleasant glimpse of him. In 1472 the archbishop of York 
had been ‘ deported,’ and lodged at Calais in a not very close con- 
finement. Shirwood on his journey back to Rome went somewhat 
out of his way—for his route lay through Flanders—to visit Neville ; 
and in order to solace his imprisonment he taught him to play 
Arithmomachia, or ‘ the philosophers’ game,’ which he had learnt as 
a young man from his first teacher in dialectic and mathematics. 
This highly complex game was for two players, each of whom 
had a chess-board with twenty-four pieces, including a king; the 
two sides being named ‘ Pars par’ and ‘ Pars impar.’ Each piece 
had a different numerical value, assigned upon definite but very 
complicated principles : the even king being ninety-one, the sum of 
the squares of one to six; the odd king 190, the sum of the squares 
of four to eight. But strength was not dependent on numerical 
value, for the odd side entirely outnumbered the even. The pieces 
were divided into three classes, circles, triangles, and squares, able to 
move respectively one, two, and three places in any direction; the 
kings being among the squares. The object of the game was first 
to capture the opposing king, and then to gain a victory by one of 
two methods ; and to this end it was desirable to take the enemy’s 
pieces, and also to transform one’s own into ‘ triumphs’ or trumps, 
which became thenceforward immovable, neither taking nor being 
taken. Capture of a piece could be achieved in four ways: by 
equality, 25 taking 25; by multiplication, 4 at 3 places distance 
taking 12; by coacervation, 72 and 153 taking 225; and by ob- 
session, when a piece was so completely surrounded as to be unable to 
move. Besides these possibilities of danger, it was necessary in the 
final stages to take account of arithmetical, geometrical, and har- 
monical proportions ; so that the game must have required great 
readiness in calculating, and Neville, if he mastered it, doubtless found 
that it killed plenty of time for himself and his attendants. On Shir- 
wood’s part it was no mean achievement to recover these intricate 


2! It is impossible to determine which year Shirwood used ; but as Burchard in 
Rome uses the year beginning at Christmas (cf. infra, p. 452, n. 45), it seems likely 
that Shirwood may have done the same. 

2 Cal. of Patent Rolls (1476-85), p. 60. 
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rules from his memory after the lapse of years, and to express them 
in intelligible Latin. 

The precise date of Shirwood’s visit to Calais is not established. 
His own account of it is given in the preface to the Arithmomachia, 
which is dated from Rome, 1 April 1482 ; and it is there stated that 
six or seven years had passed since the occasion. Neville was 
kept in durance until 1475—perhaps till nearly the end of the year, 
for the first indication of his release is that he confirmed the election 
of an abbot at Westminster in November 1475.2 That Shirwood, 
who was by way of hoping for court patronage, should have ventured 
to visit in his adversity a patron who had incurred court disfavour, 
is greatly to his credit. 

Neville’s release has another interest for us in that it brought to 
England a person who was afterwards of some note—George Her- 
monymus of Sparta.* The attention of Sixtus IV had been directed 
to Neville’s position, and he accordingly despatched a letter to 
Edward IV urging him to set his kinsman at liberty. For such 
diplomatic missions it was no uncommon thing to employ Greeks, 
whose knowledge of languages and natural finesse made them suitable 
agents. Thus Chrysoloras came to England in 1405-6 in the service 
of Manuel Palaeologus,** and John Lascaris spent several years 
of his life as French ambassador. Hermonymus’ experiences on this 
occasion were not fortunate. He effected the object of his mission, 
apparently without much difficulty, but, lingering on in England, he 
was himself cast into prison, through trouble with some Italian 
merchants residing there, who brought against him a charge of 
espionage. From this predicament he only escaped with a heavy 
fine, which swallowed up all that he had received from the grateful 
archbishop and obliged him to raise a considerable loan; and it 
was not till the summer of 1476 that he found himself safely back in 
Paris, commencing his long career of activity as a Greek teacher and 
copyist of Greek manuscripts. One wonders what would have been 
the effect on the development of the Renaissance in England, if 
the one native Greek teacher to be found in the north—to whom 
Reuchlin, Erasmus, Budaeus, and many lesser humanists were 
obliged to turn—had met with a kinder reception in London. 

After Shirwood’s return to Rome his library grew steadily. In 
1476 he bought Jerome’s Letters and Lactantius, Gellius, Suetonius, 
Josephus,* and Martial ; all but the Martial being by Sweynheym 
* Privy Seal, 6 November ; cited by Sir James Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 
415 n. 


** See Omont in Mém. de la Soc. del’ Hist. de Paris, xii. (1885), pp. 67, 68, 91. 

* Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique, i. (1885), p. xxiv. 

** On the last leaf of Josephus, Shirwood has copied the inscription on the tomb of 
Adam Easton, a native of Herefordshire, who was Cardinal of St. Cecilia 1381, dean of 
York 1382-5, and who at his death on 15 August 1398 was buried in the church of 
St. Cecilia at Rome. The last word, polum, which has been partially shorn off by the 
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and Pannartz or Pannartz alone. In 1477 he added Cicero de 
Oratore and Aeneas Sylvius’ Dialogus de Somnio; in 1478 Cicero 
de Finibus and Statius’ Siluae ; in 1479 Statius’ Thebais and Platina ; 
in 1480 Plutarch’s Lives in Latin and Cicero’s Letters—the three 
Ciceros being by Sweynheym and Pannartz. Between May and 
September 1481 he bought Plautus, the Confessions of Augustine, 
and works by the moderns, Sixtus IV de Sanguine Christi, Christopher 
Landinus’ Disputations at Camaldoli and the Rhetoric of George of 
Trebizond. After this there is an interval of some years in his book- 
buying ; but to the early period may probably be assigned some of his 
purchases which bear his name or marks of his reading, but without 
date—Polybius in Latin, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, Hierocles 
in Latin, by Pannartz alone, a Cicero de Oratore, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus in Latin, Horace, Terence, and the Tragedies of Seneca. 
The Arithmomachia was printed at Rome by Plannck,”* probably 
not long after the date of its preface, which is addressed to Marco 
Barbo, Patriarch of Aquileia and Cardinal of St. Mark. But then 
we have no trace of Shirwood until 1488. He seems to have returned 
to England, perhaps in consequence of the death of Edward IV on 
9 April 1483, and to have attached himself to the cause of Richard III; 
for on the death of William Dudley, bishop of Durham, on 29 Novem- 
ber 1483,?’ the see was conferred upon Shirwood. The precise date 
of his appointment is not known; but it may be dated not later 
than February 1484, for in February 1492 he is described as in the 
ninth year of his episcopate.”* Shortly after his nomination he was 
sent off to Rome with Thomas Langton, bisnop of St. David’s, after- 
wards Pace’s patron at Winchester,” to tender the obedience of 
Richard. The king’s letters to Sixtus IV, 29 February and 2 March 
1484,®* in enumerating the merits which might carry Shirwood into 
the cardinalate, specially mention his skill in Latin and Greek. 
binder, can be supplied from the British Museum Addit. MS. 5830, f. 124 ve (cf. n. 45) 


or from Ciaconius, Vite Pontificum, 1677, ii., 648-9. 

26 The British Museum has a copy in the Grenville Library (G. 8928). The Bodleian 
has a contemporary MS. (Ashmole, 344). 

27 This date, which is unknown to the historians of Durham, was unearthed for 
the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. by Mr. Sidney Lee from an account of Newark College (in 
which Dudley at one time held a prebend) in J. Nichols’ Hist. of the County of Leicester, 
i. (1795), p. 333. It isroughly confirmed by two letters from the University of Oxford 
(Epist. Acad. Oxon., ed. Anstey, Oxford Hist. Soc., no. 315, 316) dated 20 October 1483, 
and inviting the bishop of Durham to become chancellor. That the bishop was Dudley 
(as is rightly stated by Wood, Fasti Oxon., ed. 1790, p. 64) is shown by the fact that 
there was another vacancy in the chancellorship before the end of the year, and that 
it was filled by John Russell, bishop of Lincoln. The date disposes of the identification 
(which has more than once been made) of Shirwood with the bishop of Durham who 
sat on Richard III’s right at the coronation banquet in Westminster Hall, 6 July 1483. 

%8 Raine, Historical Account of the Episcopal Castle of Auckland, 1852, p. 58. 
In the letter cited below, p. 451, n. 31, Richard speaks of having nominated Shirwood 
some time before (iamdudum). 

* Pace, de Fructu Studit, p. 27; cf. Engl. Hist. Rev. xviii. (1903), p. 516. 

8° Rymer, Foedera, xii. 214, 216. 
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Another letter from Richard, 10 March 1484,*' indicates that applica- 
tion for Shirwood’s appointment had been made from Rome by his 
patron, Cardinal Barbo. Sixtus’ reply providing him to the see is 
dated 29 March ; ** on 24 April he received custody of the temporali- 
ties,*> and on 26 May he was consecrated at Rome. Between 
August 1484 and February 1485 he appears occasionally in the pages 
of Burchard’s diary “ as assisting at papal ceremonies, but in the 
summer of 1485 he perhaps returned to England. The temporalities 
of Durham were restored to him on 6 August 1485, but this does 
not necessarily imply that he was present. Three letters from 
Durham expressing pleasure in anticipation of his return are un- 
fortunately without year-dates, and it is not possible to determine 
whether they belong to 1485, 1486, or 1488.* 

Shirwood’s adherence to Richard appears to have done him no 
harm in the new reign : his ability and experience of the Curia perhaps 
made it impossible to overlook him. On 28 February 1486 he was 
nominated among others to be king’s proctor at Rome ;* and in 
1487 he was sent on the embassy headed by Thomas Milling, bishop 
of Hereford, which was charged to offer Henry VII’s obedience to the 
Pope. To a man with Shirwood’s tastes the journey must have 
been agreeable, for the company included the learned prior of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, William Sellinge, and his former pupil, Thomas 
Linacre, now a young Fellow of All Souls’. The cavalcade entered 


Rome at eight in the evening of 8 May, and Burchard notes ® that 
whilst the bishop of Hereford attracted notice by his somewhat un- 
usual costume, Shirwood and the bishop of Limerick, who were well 
acquainted with Rome, had adjusted their dress to the niceties of 
Roman fashion. When business was over, Shirwood fell to buying 


Rymer, xii. p. 221. 
2 Historiae Dunelmensis Scriptores tres, ed. Raine (Surtees Soc.), 1839, App. 283. 
Cal. of Patent Rolls (1476-85), p. 436. 
This may be quoted in the editions of Thuasne, Paris, 1883-5, i. pp. 20, 90, 
128, 141; and of Carducci and Fiorini in the new edition of Muratori, vol. xxxii. 
(1907-10), pp. 21, 72, 99, 110. 

** Hist. Dunelm. Script., App. 284-6, where Raine does not substantiate the year- 
dates which he adds; 286, dated 1 February, seems to belong to 1488, for it answers 
a letter of Shirwood’s dated 24 August and received in Durham 18 January, in which 
he expresses his thanks for the entertainment shown to the bishop of Imola, Jac. 
Passarelli. Rymer, xii. p. 313, shows that Passarelli was sent to England with a letter 
from Innocent VIII, dated 23 July 1486, sanctioning Henry’s marriage with Elizabeth 
of York, and that he subsequently went on into Scotland. Passarelli perhaps left 
England on his return to Rome about the end of July 1487; see a letter from Henry 
VII dated 18 July 1487, printed in Ughelli, Italia sacra, ii. 642. For these and many 
other indications I am indebted to Count Ugo Balzani’s penetrating article on this 
embassy of 1487, ‘ Un’ ambasciata inglese a Roma,’ in Archivio della Societa Romana 
di Storia patria, iii. (1880), pp. 175-211. 

** W. Campbell, Materials for a History of Henry VII (Rolls Series) i. 323. Inno- 
cent’s letter acknowledging the nomination (dated 29 March 1486, Raynaldus, Ann, 
Eccles. xi. pp. 109, 110, cited by Balzani) speaks very highly of Shirwood. 

#7 Diar. i. 257; 195. 
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books again—a Juvenal on 11 June, Frontinus on Aqueducts and a 
Vitruvius on 16 August, which he inscribed proudly with his title 
* Jo. Dunelmensis.’” Other of his books which may be ascribed to 
this period are a Statius, and Alberti de re aedificatoria. He was 
probably still in Rome on 4 December 1487, when he obtained an 
indulgence from Innocent VIII for his church at Durham.* But 
in any case his employment in this year is sufficient to explain why 
he was not appointed on the commission to enquire into the causes 
of Lambert Simnel’s rising in the north in June 1487: a fact which 
misled Surtees ** into the deduction that he must have been out of 
favour with Henry VII. 

When he returned to England is not known. In 1490 we find him 
‘seribbling in the moste haste’ from Auckland to John Paston,” 
proposing to exchange some of the coal, which was destined to make 
his see golden, for ‘ cornes, wyne, and wax.’ In 1491 he protests 
to Henry against a violation of sanctuary at Hartlepool.“' Then 
once again he was appointed ambassador to the papal court. In 
February 1492 he was in London for the last time on his way to 
Rome, and his private accounts‘? show him making a handsome 
present of 13]. 6s. 8d. to a cousin and her husband ‘ for the relief 
and assistance of them and their children.” On the evening of 
14 June he entered Rome with his train,** but the business was not 
quickly finished. On 14 December at a consistory he delivered an 
elegant oration announcing the arrival of letters from Henry VII, 
dated 6 September and tendering obedience to Alexander VI.“ 
But this was his last public utterance. On 10 January 1493 he was 
taken ill, and at vespers on the Monday following, 14 January, he 
died.” His body was carried in state from his house to the church 
of the English hospital, near what is now the Piazza Farnese, and 
buried there. 

It appears that he had left claims in England unsettled, for 
within three months of his death a warrant was issued by the crown 
attaching his property for the satisfaction of his creditors.** His 
Latin books were acquired by Foxe, when, after more than a year’s 

88 Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores, App. 287. *° History of Durham, i. (1816), p. Lxi. 

” Paston Letters, no. 917 (1872-5), no. 1040 (1904). 

‘! Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Richard III and Henry VII (Rolls Series), i. 98. 

42 Raine, Hist. Account of the Castle of Auckland, p. 58. 

“8 Burchard, i. 489 ; 370. ‘* Burchard, ii. 18 ; 381. 

** This date of year is usually interpreted as 1493/4 ; but the evidence of Burchard 
(ii. 36 ; 394) is quite indisputable. The month-date also is usually given as 12 January, 
from copies of the inscription on his tomb in the English hospital at Rome; but 
Burchard supports his date by adding the day of the week. The earliest copy of 
the inscription that I can trace is that quoted by Mr. Carlyle from the British 
Museum Addit. MS. 5830, f. 128v°. (made in 1721). It gives 12 January, but on the 
whole Burchard’s evidence seems the better here too. The copy of the inscription 
given in Forcella, Iscrizioni delle Chiese di Roma, vii. (1876) p. 167, from Galletti 
(Vatican MS. 7919, c. 10, n. 18, of the middle of the eighteenth century) agrees in date 
with the British Museum MS. ‘6 Surtees, History of Durham, i. p. xi. 
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interval, the see was filled up ; and thus they passed in due time to 
Corpus, probably at the first foundation of the college in 1516-17. 
That library, therefore, which the generosity of Foxe and Claymond 
quickly enriched, and the promise of which Erasmus extolled,” is 
the fortunate possessor of some thirty volumes whose ownership can 
be traced almost from the day when they issued from the press. 
The list of them gives some indications of Shirwood’s tastes. Cicero 
has the first place beyond dispute. History is well represented ; 
there is some poetry, a little theology, three books on architecture, 
and a few books of his own generation. But he was not merely a 
buyer. Many of the books bear his mark, Nota, scattered over the 
margins, or a hand with a long pointing finger. These notes occur 
usually at the beginnings. In the days when chapters and sections 
were unknown and divisions into books rare, when head-lines were 
not and pages sometimes had no signatures even, not to speak of 
numbers, a reader had to go solidly through a book, and could not 
lightly turn up a passage he wished for, by the aid of a reference. 
But except in Cicero and in Plutarch—which is read almost from 
beginning to end—the marks do not often go far. Shirwood was 
doubtless too busy to find much time for reading, and before he 
had made much way with a book a new purchase had come to arouse 
his interest. 

It is noticeable that there is no trace of Greek among them, 
although, as we have seen, Shirwood had the reputation of being 
learned in both languages. But his book-buying days, as reckoned 
by the latest recorded date of a purchase, were over before the 
appearance of the Florentine Homer in 1488, the only Greek author 
printed in his lifetime. Anything, therefore, that he had in Greek 
must have been in manuscript; and, in fact, Leland states that 
Tunstall, who became bishop of Durham in 1530, found a store of 
Shirwood’s Greek manuscripts at Bishop Auckland. In connexion 
with the castle was a collegiate foundation of great antiquity, which 
had been remodelled in 1428 by Bishop Langley.** It consisted of 
a vicar and nine canons, and its purpose, from being at first connected 
with the service of the episcopal chapel, became in course of time 
educational. The vicar enjoyed the title of dean of Auckland, and 
there can be little doubt but that the William Shirwod, dean of 
Auckland, who died at Rome on 11 October 1497 and was buried in 
the church of the English hospital,*® was a kinsman of the bishop and 
owed to him this promotion. An inventory taken in 1498 on the 
advent of the new dean, William Thomeson, shows that the college 


" Epistolae, London edition, iv. 11 ; Leiden edition, 438. 

** Raine, Hist. Account of the Castle of Auckland, pp. 100-1. 

” British Museum Addit. MS. 5830, ff. 127v°. and 209v°. In one of the documents 
printed by Raine (Hist. Dunelm. Script. App. 285), the writer, at Durham, refers to a 
letter recently received by M[agister] Shirwod from the bishop at Rome. 
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then possessed a number of books in its library,*” mostly medieval 
indeed, but including Cicero’s Offices and Epistles, ‘ Cilius Ytalicus,’ 
and two copies of Boethius de Consolatione, one being in print. It 
is quite clear that at that time Shirwood’s Greek books formed no 
regular part of this library, but it is not difficult to suppose that the 
Greek manuscripts may have found their way there in deposit— 
perhaps through the agency of his kinsman the dean *'—and that they 
perished with the rest at the Dissolution. The college then fell to the 
crown, and Bishop Pilkington (1561-75), who was Tunstall’s suc- 
cessor, made a bowling green in its quadrangle and converted the 
chapel into shooting butts. At such a time we need not wonder if 
the library was dispersed. 

Of these lost Greek books I have not been able to find more than 
one—a manuscript of Theodore Gaza’s Greek grammar, which is now 
in the university library at Cambridge,” bearing Shirwood’s name 
and his inscription, ‘ scriptus emptusque Romae a®. do’. 1476.’ 
But this date cannot be lightly accepted, for the writer of the manu- 
script, John Rhosus of Crete, added a colophon to his work stating 
that he completed it at Rome on 10 November 1479 (&BdopcK00T@ 
évat»). Hither of these statements standing alone would be 
taken as needing no confirmation, but together they are perversely 
contradictory. Itis not possible to reconcile them by reading é«tw 
for évdtm ; and it must therefore be inferred that one of the two 
is an aberration—more probably Shirwood’s, whose inscription is 
added after Rhosus’. The intermediate history of the manuscript 
cannot be fully traced. It came into the library from the property 
of Meric Casaubon (+1671), its earlier owners having been Gabriel 
Appleby in 1614, and before him Walter, son of Richard Harton, in 
the sixteenth century. 

Shirwood’s list of books presents an interesting contrast with a 
collection presented to the library of Durham monastery at almost 
exactly the same period, by John Auckland, who was prior of Durham 
1484-94. They are all in manuscript—a fact which in itself is 
perhaps an indication of the prejudice against printing then current 
in some quarters—and they contain nothing which is not strictly 
within the limits of the medieval apparatus. Aquinas on the Sen- 
tences, the Meditations of St. Bernard, seven treatises by St. Chryso- 
stom (in Latin), five by St. Anselm, seven by Grosseteste, three by 
Albertus Magnus, part of Vincent de Beauvais’ Speculum Historiale, 
Lannham’s Philosophia Naturalis, Bonetus’ Metaphysics, Neckam’s 

” Wills and Inventories of the Northern Counties, ed. Raine (Surtees Soc.), 1835» 
pp. 101-3. 

5! The inventory just quoted mentions a vellum MS. of ‘ Constitutiones secundum 
vsum Cantuariensis prouinciae, cum glossa Willielmi Sherwode.’ 

* Ti. 4, 16. For the information about this MS. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Dr. M. R. James and Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson. It has escaped the notice of Gardt- 
hausen, Griechische Palaeographie, pp. 326-7. 
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sermons, Summa Bibliorum, Concordantia realis de historiis Biblie, 
Stimulus amoris in Iesum, Tractatus de scaccario moralis iuxta mores 
hominum, Exempla de animalibus*'—here is no breath of that new 
life and hope which scholars were then bringing home with them from 
Italy to the North. We may perhaps conjecture that the worthy 
prior, in staunch opposition to paganism, had set his face against that 
reconquest of the lost heritage of antiquity which the printer’s art 
was now beginning to make possible. Ifso, he cannot have been much 
in sympathy with his bishop. 

In conclusion, two questions arise. First, why did not Foxe 
secure the Greek books for Corpus as well as the Latin? Greek was 
as much in his view as Latin, as his statutes show; and the books 
which he himself bought for the Corpus library include almost every- 
thing that was then available in Greek. No answer is possible, nor 
ever likely, beyond the surmise that he overlooked them ; perhaps 
not visiting Auckland much during his seven years’ tenure of the 
see. Or had the dean a hand in their temporary disappearance ? 
The second question, Where are Shirwood’s other Greek books ? 
admits more readily of solution; and in these days of careful 
investigation and cataloguing it is not too much to hope that they 
may yet be discovered.” P. §. ALLEN. 


List oF BooKs FORMERLY BELONGING TO JOHN SHIRWOOD. 
(In this Jist J = Jenson ; S=Sweynheym ; P=Pannartz ; W = Wendelin of Spires.) 


I. Ar C.C.C. Oxrorp. 


Date of Purchase Title Date of Writing Coxe Pressmark 


6 June 1461 Cantor on the Psalter sec. Xiii. 49 .2.4 

22 Dec. 1464 Pliny, Sextus Ruffus, etc. sec. xv 84 0 

9 Oct. 1465 Pompeius Trogus sec. xii 81 2.8 
1471 Terence sec. XV 60 abed 
1472 Cicero, de Finibus sec. XV 92 i $<] 


Date of Purchase Title Date of Printing Proctor Pressmark 


ind 


13 Jan. 1474 Cicero, Orations Rome, SP. 1471 3318 10.1 
Jan. fin. 1475 Livy Rome, SP. 1472 3326 10.5 
1476 Lactantius Rome, SP. 1468 3291 12. 
», Jerome, Epistles Rome, SP. 1468 3294 24. 
» Aulus Gellius Rome, SP. 1472 $837 12. 
» Suetonius Rome, SP. 1472 3329 12. 
» Josephus, Lat. Rome, P. 1475 3532 12.5 
» Martial Venice, 1475 4298 ll. 
1477 Cicero, de Oratore Rome, SP. 1469 3295 9. 
» Aeneas Sylvius, Dia- Rome, 1475 3487 12. 
logus de Somnio 
* Rud, Codd. MSS. Eccles. Cathedr. Dunelm. Catalogus, 1825, pp. 81, 88, 90-1, 
161-3, 168-9, 234-6, 305-6. 
* Since writing this article I have seen a list of Shirwood’s books contributed by 
Proctor to Quaritch’s Dictionary of English Boek-collectors, Part iv., May 1893. I have 


examined again the few points in which the list that follows differs from Proctor’s, 
and find them all demonstrably correct. 
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Date of Purcbase Title Date of Printing Proctor Pressmark 


1478 Cicero, de Finibus Rome, SP. 1471 3320 

" Statius, Siluae Rome, P. 1475 3528 

1479 Platina, Vitae Ponti- Venice, 1479 4336 
ficum 

si Statius, Thebais p- 261 

1480 Cicero, Epistles Rome, SP. 1470 ° 3311 


ind 


‘ Plutarch, Lives, Lat. Venice, J. 1478 4113 
15 May 1481 Plautus Venice, W. 1472 4046 
a »  sixtus IV, de San- Rome, 1473 3389 
guine Christi 
Aug. init.,, Augustine, Confes- Milan, 1475 5883 
sions 
12Sept. ,, C. Landinus, Dispu- Florence, s.a. 6119 
tationes Camaldu- 
lenses 
George of Trebizond, Venice, W. s.a. 4057 19. 
Rhetorica 


11 June 1487 Juvenal Venice, 1483 4620 ll. 
16 Aug. ,, Vitruvius Rome, s.a. 3951 ‘ 
Frontinus, de Aquae- zs ‘a 3940 19. 
ductibus 
Undated 
Cicero, de Oratore »® Venice, 1470 4131 9. 


Polybius, Lat. *€ Rome, SP. 1473 3336 7.12 
Horace *7 Rome (c. 1475) 3559 11. 
Hierocles, Lat.*8 Rome, P. 1475 3530 15. 
Seneca, Tragoediae *° Ferrara (c. 1475) 5731 12. 
Terence 9 Venice, 1476 4246 ll. 
Dionysius Halic., Lat.*® Treviso, 1480 6490 8. 
Statius °° Venice, 1483 4578 ll. 
Alberti *¢ Florence, 1485 6131 


The following books possibly belonged to Shirwood, being bound 
up with books that are certainly his. In each case his inscription 
comes at the end of the bound volume, and thus may be intended 
to apply to all the component parts. 


Festus, Collectanea Rome, 1475 3475 12.12 
L. Aretinus, de Bello Italico Foligno, 1470 5721 is 
Themistius, Lat. Treviso, 1481 6488 8.9 


II. In CampripGe Universiry Liprary. 
(1479) Gaza, Grammar 10 Nov. 1479 hi. 4.16 


‘5 Shirwood’s mark, n@, occurs on ff.10, 12, 14-6. 

5* Shirwood’s marks unmistakable. 

** Head-lines written by Shirwood on two pages of Ars Poetica. 
*8 Head-lines by Shirwood on some of the early pages. 

°° The mark .u. by Shirwood, as in A, 12. 9. 

“ The mark nd cecurs in the Epistola Saphus. 





England and Denmark, 1660-1667 


UST before the Restoration in 1660 Charles II, who was staying 
for a few days at the Hague as the guest of the Estates of Holland, 
declared to John de Witt that he intended to reverse the foreign 
policy of England. Instead of joining France, Sweden, and Portugal, 
as Cromwell had done, he proposed to cast his lot with the Dutch 
republic, with Spain, and with Denmark. Charles was prompted 
in this decision not so much by his knowledge of European politics 
or by any consideration of the interests of England as by his personal 
feelings and by his opposition to the powers which had been friendly 
to the late Protector. But when the statesmen of the Restoration 
undertook to carry out this foreign policy they discovered that the 
commercial rivalry of England and Holland made an alliance with 
the United Provinces impossible ; while Charles’s failure to return 
Jamaica and Dunkirk to Philip IV so estranged that monarch that all 
hope of ar: understanding with Spain was soon abandoned. Charles I 
was able, however, to carry out in some measure the policy which 
he had announced in regard to Denmark. 

Among the first to arrive in England to congratulate the English 
king on his restoration was Henry Rosenwing, envoy extraordinary 
from Denmark, to whom Charles expressed a desire to join England 
and Denmark in a defensive alliance ; and in the autumn of 166v 
Frederick III sent Count Alfeldt to London with instructions and the 
power to negotiate a treaty to that purpose.’ This was the only 
treaty made by England in which there was no delay, and it was the 
first one which the restored monarchy concluded with any state. It 
was ratified on 13 February 1661 and was particularly advantageous 
to the king of Denmark. While both rulers mutually agreed not to 
assist each other’s enemies, the king of England undertook to include 
the king of Denmark in all treaties, and if his territories were invaded, 
to assist him with such forces as his affairs required.? Under a 
minor provision of this treaty the case of the English ship ‘ Salvador,’ 
which had been confiscated by Danish officers because she ran 
through the Belt and not past Elsinore, apparently to avoid paying 


' Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 5, 12, 29. 
* Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique, V1. ii. 346. 
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the Danish customs, was adjusted in 1661 ; as was also that of the 
Norwegian ship ‘Sampson,’ which was detained in the port of 
London because of a dispute between the owner and an English 
commission merchant in regard to freight. As an expression of the 
cordial feeling which existed between the two kings, the son and 
heir of Frederick III, Prince Christian, paid a visit to the English 
court in the autumn of 1662, and was received with every mark of 
favour. The king of Denmark thanked the king of England parti- 
cularly for this testimony of his regard, and Prince Christian always 
referred to his visit to England in glowing terms. In June 1663 
Leonora Christina, half-sister of Frederick III and wife of the able 
but unprincipled Danish statesman, Korfits Ulfeldt, came to London 
to collect a debt of 18,700 rix-dollars, which she maintained that her 
husband, when ambassador to Holland in 1649, had lent to the 
marquis of Montrose to assist in his projected royalist rising in 
Scotland. She produced four receipts, three for various sums 
amounting to 13,700 rix-dollars, and a fourth for eleven diamond 
rings, upon which Montrose raised 5000 rix-dollars before he left the 
Hague. Charles II told Leonora Christina that he could never forget 
the service which her husband had performed for him on that occa- 
sion, and promised to give her claim every consideration. But it 
was not merely the satisfaction of this debt which Leonora Christina 
desired : she wished to collect the sum in order to assist her husband 
in a Danish revolution. When Frederick III wrote to the king of 
England to arrest the Ulfeldts if they were in his territory, Charles 
had no difficulty in repressing his satisfaction ; he arrested Leonora 
Christina just as she was escaping from Dover and sent her a prisoner 
to Copenhagen. The king of Denmark wrote to Simon de Petkum, 
his resident at London, to thank Charles for this service and to 
express his desire to do something in return.* 

But more abiding interests tended to make this éphemeral union 
of England and Denmark permanent. The two kings had common 
cause against the Dutch West India Company, which attempted to 
prevent the founding of English and Danish factories on the coast of 
Guinea. Since 1618 Englishmen had occasionally traded with the 
natives of the Gold Coast in gold and in ivory, but it was not until 
the Restoration, when the Navigation Act gave Englishmen a 
monopoly of the slave trade with the American colonies, that the 
African trade was taken seriously in hand. Charles II chartered the 
Royal African Company and sent Sir Robert Holmes to the Gold 
Coast in 1661 to secure places for the merchants to trade at. He was 
followed in 1662 by the ‘ James’ and by the ‘ Charles,’ two vessels 
of the African company ; but at every point on the coast the ‘ Golden 

* Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 74, 96. ‘ Ibid. xvii. 85, 87, 89, 92, 140. 


5 Ibid, xvii. 100, 102, 106, 113, 116, 122, 124, 163 ; Gardiner, The Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, i. 76. 
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Lion,’ a Dutch man-of-war, obstructed the English. In 1668 
Charles II took up this question with the States-General. Sir George 
Downing presented the English demand that Englishmen had the 
right to seize and to hold unoccupied points on the coast of Africa, 
and asked the States-General to repair the damages which the Dutch 
African Company had done to English commerce in the year pre- 
ceding.” Neither the States-General nor the Estates of Holland 
admitted this claim; they maintained that the Portuguese had 
possessed control of the trade to Africa, and that this control had 
passed into Dutch hands when the Hollanders drove the Portuguese 
from the Guinea coast. The various questions involved in this dispute 
so estranged England from the republic that in the autumn of 1663 
Secretary Morice told Peter Cunaeus, who remained in England to 
represent the United Provinces after the departure of the Dutch 
ambassadors in 1662, that the council would not receive any further 
communications from him; and the earl of Clarendon said that 
this resolution was due to the failure to secure a settlement of the 
principles involved in the case of the two ships.* 

The king of Denmark and the Danish West India Company also 
found themselves in antagonism to the monopolistic policy of 
Holland. In 1657, when Frederick III declared war on Charles X 
of Sweden, he had sent Henry Carlost to Africa to capture the 
Swedish factories on the Guinea coast. Carlost took Cape Coast 
Castle, at that time in the hands of the Swedes, and captured the 
‘Stockholm,’ a Swedish merchantman. But after his departure 
Caspar Husden, of the Dutch West India Company, with the help of 
a small bribe persuaded the Danish commander of the fort to surrender 
it to him, arguing that the Danish Company would lose it in any case, 
since the king of Sweden had completely routed the Danes in Europe, 
and that his men-of-war would soon appear off the African coast. 
But it was not the Swedish men-of-war but Carlost who returned to 
the Gold Coast in 1659, and insisted upon the restoration of Cape 
Coast Castle to the Danish Company. The fort remained Danish 
only for a short time. In 1660 Husden laid siege to it, and after 
investing it for six weeks, with the assistance of the king of Fetu, in 
whose territory it lay, secured it again for the Dutch West India 
Company. In order not to be excluded from the Gold Coast trade 
the Danish company occupied a place near by, fortified it, and 
called it Fredericksberg ; but the Hollanders drove them out, seized 
their merchantmen, and confiscated their cargoes.® 

® Colonial State Papers, xv. 86 ; xvii. 34. 

* Domestic Entry Book, Charles II, xiii. 355. 

a Japikse, De Verwikkelingen tusschen de Republiek en Engeland, 1660-1665, 
p. 271. 

* Klaghverfolgh van den Heeren Staten over de pretensie violentie door de Neder- 
lantsche West-Indische Africaensche Compagnie gepleecht: Foreign State Papers, 
Denmark, xvii. 42, 134-137. 
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In the autumn of 1663 the king of Denmark, having failed to 
secure any satisfaction by a direct appeal to the States-General, 
resolved to ask the king of England to assist him in securing redress 
for the injuries which the Dutch company had inflicted upon the 
Danish company on the Gold Coast, and wrote a personal letter to 
Charles II to that effect, enclosing a statement of the grievances. 
At the same time Simon de Petkum presented a memorial to Secretary 
Bennet asking that Downing should be instructed to support the 
Danish claims with the States-General. Charles II gladly issued the 
necessary instructions ; and Downing presented the grievances of the 
Danish company in his characteristic manner, but without receiving 
or indeed expecting any satisfactory answer. Canizius, the Danish 
resident at the Hague, thanked Downing for this service, and ex- 
pressed his belief ‘ that talking would do no good nor obtain any 
satisfaction for what had passed nor security for the future, unless 
attended with something that was real and did bite.’ '’ In November 
1663 the two kings discussed the question of an offensive alliance 
against the United Provinces, but so far as can be gathered from 
the letters of Petkum to Williamson, which alone seem to contain 
references to the negotiations, the king of Denmark favoured legis 
lation against the commerce of Holland rather than war, because 
the late struggle with Sweden had so drained his treasury that he 
could hardly afford another conflict. An attack on the Provinces, 
however, was ‘ nearest to his heart,’ and in that case he desired the 
king of England to become a guarantor of the treaty of Copenhagen 
in 1660," so that Sweden would at least remain neutral, if indeed that 
power did not unite with England and Denmark to form a triple 
alliance against the Dutch republic. These negotiations were 
apparently abandoned, or perhaps temporarily postponed, in order 
to make another effort to settle the English and Danish claims 
by diplomacy at the Hague. In January 1664 Frederick sent 
Hannibal Sehested, his ambassador to England, from London to the 
Hague, where for two months he attempted to secure the recognition 
of the Danish claims ; but he returned to Copenhagen convinced that 
such attempts were useless. He wrote to Bennet ‘ that the Estates 
of Holland seemed to desire to reduce the king of Denmark to some 
sort of dependence upon them,’ and asked that in case the Dutch 
insisted on closing the coast of Guinea to the trade of other nations 
the king of England would make no resolution in regard to them 
without the participation of the king of Denmark.’*? On 11 May 
1664 Frederick wrote to Charles in a similar vem. Since the 


1° Thomas Lister, The Life and Administration of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon, 
iii. 259. 
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12 * Qui ille ne donnera jamais, sil luy plait, aucunne resolution sans notre partici- 
pation:’ Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 142, 145, 152, 159, 170. 
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relations of England to the United Provinces were such that sooner 
or later the king of England would make another treaty with 
the States-General, Frederick asked Charles not to do so without 
including him in it, and without securing a complete adjustment of 
the Danish claims against the Dutch West India Company."* 

These letters from the king of Denmark and Sehested, coming as 
they did after the discussion of an offensive alliance between England 
and Denmark in the preceding autumn, gave Charles II every reason 
to believe that Frederick would unite with him in an offensive 
alliance against Holland ; and in June 1664 he resolved to send an 
extraordinary envoy to Copenhagen to negotiate a treaty to that 
effect. He chose Sir Gilbert Talbot for this mission. At the same time 
he determined to send Henry Coventry to Sweden with the same rank. 
This decision probably arose out of the negotiations with Sehested in 
the autumn of 1663, when it was perceived that the co-operation or 
at least the neutrality of Sweden was necessary if the king of Denmark 
was to act with vigour against Holland. The two envoys sailed on 
the same vessel, and with one important exception carried identical 
instructions. They were to guarantee the treaty of Copenhagen to 
both powers as the basis of cordial co-operation by them, and to 
negotiate with each commercial treaties which would exclude Dutch 
shipping from the Baltic Sea. Here the instructions to Coventry 
stopped, because it was not supposed in England that the regency 
in Sweden would think of joining Charles in a war against the 
United Provinces ; but Talbot was particularly instructed to unite 
England and Denmark in an offensive alliance against the Dutch 
republic." This policy of combining with the northern powers was 
well conceived, for if the Baltic were closed to Dutch trade that 
alone would almost destroy the commercial supremacy of the Pro- 
vinces. Without grain from Danzig and without shipbuilding 
material from other Baltic ports, the Dutch merchant marine would 
no longer be able to maintain its position upon the sea. 

It is possible however that Charles and his advisers did not 
fully understand the difficulty of uniting Denmark and Sweden. 
Since the opening of the century the position of these two powers 
had been completely reversed. From a condition of relative weakness 
and isolation Sweden had become a state of the first rank. Swedish 


8 * Et comme je voy les affairs entre Votre Majeste et les dites Estates Genereaux 


dans une disposition que me fait juger, que tost ou tard il en faudra venir a une nouveau 
traitté, j’ay une si grande confiance en l’amitie de Votre Majeste que j’espere que dans 
ce cas elle aura un tel esgard a mes interests, qu’elle ne conclura aucun accommodement 
avec les dites Estates sans j’ay soy compris, et que les differents que j’ay avec, eux 
n’ayent este entirement adjustes:’ Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 180. 
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soldiers had taken a decisive part in the Thirty Years’ War, and at its 
close Swedish statesmen had annexed the mouths of the Elbe and 
of the Oder; they had conquered Esthonia, Livonia, and Ingria ; 
they had claims on Prussia and on Poland : they might well aspire 
to the dominion of the lands surrounding the Baltic with the right 
to levy tribute on the commerce of all nations. Denmark opposed 
the growth of Sweden with all her strength, but would have been 
overthrown but for the intervention of the European powers. At the 
treaty of Roeskilde in 1658, and again at the treaty of Copenhagen 
in 1660, Frederick III surrendered Halland, Scania, and Bleking to 
Sweden, thereby giving up the northern shore of the Sound as well 
as three valuable agricultural provinces. A guarantee of the treaty 
of Copenhagen was thus a matter of urgency: without it Sweden 
probably could not receive any overtures from England, but with 
it Denmark could not hope to regain the lost provinces except in 
opposition to England. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, 17 September 1664, the English 
frigate which carried the two extraordinary envoys cast anchor in 
the Sound. Coventry landed at Helsinborg to proceed overland to 
Stockholm, and Talbot landed at Elsinore for Copenhagen. Talbot 
was received by the king of Denmark on the 21st, not however 
in the palace, but in the royal garden house, lest the meeting 
should ‘ give any cause of jealousy to the Dutch,’ and explained 
the purpose of his mission, ‘a private firm league betwixt 
England and Denmark for the better maintaining the freedom of 
commerce.’ After a brief private consultation with the members 
of his council, Frederick replied through Chancellor Ritz ‘ that he 
was so sensible of the exorbitant growth of the Hollanders at 
sea that he would gladly join with his Majesty of Britain to 
prevent it and recover the trade out of their hands.’ For an 
offensive alliance with England however he asked ‘ to be secured 
from the invasion of the Swedes’ and ‘to have restored the 
freedom of imposing customs in Norway and in the Sound which 
obtained before 1645 if his Majesty should bring the Hollander to 
reason.’ The king appointed Sehested and Gabel to work out the 
details of the treaty with Talbot, but before they were fairly under 
way Petkum wrote from London that war between England and 
the Provinces was practically inevitable. This letter however had no 
effect on the negotiations, for early in November Talbot agreed with 
the Danish commissioners on the terms both of the commercial 
treaty and of the offensive alliance. The king of Denmark ‘ accorded 
every point’ in the former, but was not so gracious in the latter. 
He agreed to close his ports to Dutch shipping, to recall Danish 
sailors from the Dutch service, and to enter the struggle against 
Holland. The war on his part however was to be confined to an 
attack on Dutch commerce on the coast of Norway and in the Sound, 
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provided the king of England sent twelve men-of-war to be com- 
manded by him to make this attack effective. The protocol also 
required Charles to give him a subsidy at the end of the war ‘ to 
enable him to defend himself in case the Hollander fell upon 
them,’ and not to make any treaty with the Provinces without 
‘ including the whole interest ’ of the king of Denmark."® 

Talbot’s mission to the Danish court seems to have been easily 
fulfilled; with no delay and with comparatively little discussion 
Frederick III agreed to a commercial alliance with England and en- 
gaged also to enter the war against the Provinces. For greater secrecy 
and despatch Frederick provided a galliot to carry the treaty papers 
to England, and Talbot sent his secretary away with them early in 
November ; but the vessel was caught in a storm on the North Sea 
and did not reach London until the end of that month. It was only 
on 4 January 1665 therefore that Talbot received an answer from 
the earl of Clarendon, to the effect that his majesty would not make 
peace with the Dutch republic without the consent of the king of 
Denmark nor without making full provision for his interest, and that 
before 15 February he would send twelve men-of-war to the Sound, 
and at the end of the war would assist Frederick as his necessities 
required."® On the questions of the commercial treaty and the 
offensive alliance therefore the two kings were in agreement; to 
complete the union there remained only the question of the guarantee 
of the treaty of Copenhagen, in regard to which Clarendon antici- 
pated no difficulty since Sehested had asked for it when he was in 
England in 1663. 

Talbot was somewhat surprised to discover almost immediately 
after his arrival in September 1664 that the Danish statesmen 
desired to reopen the questions which had been settled by the treaty 
of Copenhagen. It was especially the cession of the three provinces 
which Frederick III was unable to forget, and it is not surprising 
that he thought the minority of Charles XI an opportune time 
for regaining them in case there should be a western European 
war. At least he did not desire that his English ally should in 
any way guarantee the possession of them to Sweden. Early 
in October Talbot wrote to Coventry that the king of Denmark 
objected to the guarantee, and Coventry in turn wrote to Clarendon 
on 2 November that he was very much ‘ startled ’ at the contents of 
Talbot’s letter, because without the guarantee he could not advance 
the interests of England at the Swedish court. Coventry’s letter 
arrived in London just after the treaty papers from Talbot. In the 

** Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 190, 194, 238; Clarendon MSS. Ixxxii. 
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letter which contained the acceptance of the terms of the offensive 
alliance, Clarendon wrote to Talbot that the guarantee had been 
proposed by Sehested and that the whole policy of England toward 
the Scandinavian powers, or in other words the formation of a triple 
alliance to exclude Dutch shipping from the Baltic Sea, had been 
based upon it ; and he suggested that Talbot should meet Coventry 
at some convenient point in Sweden to agree if possible on a guarantee 
which would be acceptable to both powers. But the earl of Clarendon 
did not think it worth while to write to Coventry to this effect, 
although it would have been courteous had he done so in answer to 
Coventry’s letter of 2 November, if indeed an answer containing 
instructions for the meeting with Talbot was not necessary to make 
the plan succeed. Talbot wrote to Coventry on 7 January 1665, and 
again a few days later, asking him to meet him at Jencoupen, a 
half-way point between the two capitals, early in February to discuss 
the question of the guarantee ; and on 30 January, on the pretext 
of a hunting expedition, he left Copenhagen and started for Jen- 
coupen."” 

With the exception of a treaty between England and Sweden 
in 1661, which only recognised the return of the Stuart monarchy, 
there were no diplomatic relations between the two states until the 
autumn of 1664. Possibly the cordial relations between the Pro- 
tectorate and Sweden explain this fact. The five regents however 
who governed during the minority of Charles XI pursued a pacific 
policy, not only because the late war had disorganised the national 
finances, but also because a war would ipso facto change the balance 
in the government by making one of the regents, General Wrangel, 
by virtue of his position as minister of war, practically supreme. 
Coventry on his first arrival at Stockholm found the regency ready 
to negotiate with him, but suspicious of English policy, especially 
since he could not produce written powers to negotiate a treaty. 
On 12 October he wrote to Secretary Bennet for proper powers, and 
at the same time told the Swedish chancellor, Magnus de la Gardie, 
who directed foreign affairs, that the king of England desired to 
guarantee the treaty of Copenhagen as the basis of an alliance 
between England and the Scandinavian powers against the Dutch 
republic. The regents thereupon appointed three commissioners, 
Mathias Biornklou, Peter Cojet, and Israel Lagerfeldt, to treat with 
Coventry, and even proposed to incorporate the guarantee in a 
defensive alliance with England; but nothing was accomplished, 
because, as Coventry discovered on 25 October, the regents suspected 
that the king of England desired ‘to see what would become of 
Holland first, and in the meantime amuse them.’ Coventry took 
advantage of the first opportunity to assure La Gardie that the king 
considered an alliance with Sweden not in the light of a temporary 
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expedient in a war against Holland, but as a permanent part of 
English foreign policy because of the lasting community of interests 
of the two powers.'® After this positive declaration the commis- 
sioners granted Coventry two interviews in the first week of November, 
and apologised to him for not having done so sooner. He proposed 
that in case of war between England and the United Provinces 
Swedish subjects should be forbidden to serve in the Dutch navy, 
and that the king of England should be free to buy commodities in 
Sweden in such quantities as he might need. The commissioners 
assented to both propositions, and asked that the English Hamburg 
Company should be removed from Hamburg to Stade, in the bishopric 
of Bremen. They considered the guarantee of the treaty of Copen- 
hagen however as the most important matter; but they ‘ were still in 
very great pain ’ that Coventry did not show power to treat with them, 
and they soon declined to continue the negotiations until he did so.’” 
Thus the proposed defensive alliance of England and Sweden to which 
both parties agreed in principle in November 1664 was at a stand until 
the middle of December, when ample powers arrived; but these 
were still unsatisfactory because they were written in English, 
whereas the regents expected the use of Latin and the forms used in 
concluding the treaty of 1661.” Not until the end of January 1665, 
when a new and entirely satisfactory set of instructions arrived from 
England, could Coventry resume negotiations, and just at that time 
he received Talbot’s first letter; but he was getting on so rapidly 
with the commissioners that he felt to leave town at this juncture 
‘might ruin his whole business. His haste is because he must 
be back to conclude; the same reason keeps me from going.’** So 
Coventry remained at Stockholm, busied in the details of his 
negotiations, while Talbot journeyed two hundred miles through 
the cold and snow of a northern winter to meet him. 

Talbot remained several days at Jencoupen awaiting Coventry, 
and when he did not arrive he hoped at least for a letter explaining 
the reason for his delay ; but in that too Talbot was disappointed, 
and on 11 February 1665 he began his return journey to Copenhagen. 
The earl of Clarendon seems to have been chiefly responsible for the 
mishap. If, as he said in his letter to Talbot, the guarantee was 
the most important matter under consideration by the three powers 
because it was the basis of all common action, he should have in- 
structed Coventry carefully about the meeting. It is not surprising 
that Coventry did not act on instructions from a fellow-minister, 
especially when his negotiations were proceeding so smoothly ; but 
he might have had the grace to write to Jencoupen to say that he 
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was not coming. That the two envoys did not meet to discuss the 
character of a guarantee which would be acceptable to the two 
Scandinavian states was a serious matter; but the lack of decision 
and direction at Whitehall was vastly more important, and augured 
ill for the future of English diplomacy. 

Coventry continued negotiations with the Swedish commissioners, 
and,with the exception of two articles which were arranged separately, 
agreed with them upon the terms of a defensive alliance before the 
end of February. The treaty of Stockholm, dated 1 March 1665, 
consisted of thirty-one articles and was valid for ten years. Its 
provisions applied only to the Baltic, the Sound, and the North Sea ; 
in case of -war each party engaged to assist the other with four 
thousand foot or an equivalent in money, and either party could 
enlist soldiers or buy ships from the other provided they could be 
spared. The king of England also agreed to declare war on either 
Scandinavian power in case of an infringement of the treaty of 
Copenhagen. A secret article provided for the annulling of the 
Elucidations of Elbing, which were part of the treaty of Elsinore 
between Sweden and the United Provinces in 1659. If the States- 
General agreed to their abrogation, Charles was not to appear in the 
matter ; but if they opposed it, Charles engaged to make war on 
any power except France which united with the Provinces against 
an annulment, and he promised to oppose France diplomatically.” 
With the conclusion of this defensive alliance between England and 
Sweden, the policy of Charles II to unite the northern powers with 
England seemed in a fair way to succeed, if only Frederick III could 
be induced to accept a guarantee of the treaty of Copenhagen as 
the basis of an alliance between Denmark and Sweden. 

On his return from his fruitless journey to Jencoupen, Talbot 
took up the threads of his negotiations with the Danish commis- 
sioners; but he soon discovered that the situation was not so 
favourable as it had been before his departure. Coventry had told 
the Danish resident at Stockholm frankly that he had offered, and 
that the regents had accepted, a guarantee of the treaty of Copen- 
hagen as the basis of a defensive alliance between England and 
Sweden, and the resident sent this news to the king of Denmark by 
the first post. This was the first official information at the Danish 
court as to the course of English diplomacy at Stockholm ; and 
Frederick, being strongly opposed to a guarantee of the treaty of 
Copenhagen because it would seal the loss of the three provinces, 
told Talbot in the first interview after his return that no alliance 
between England and Denmark could be based upon it. ‘I told 
you in my letter of the 14th,’ Talbot wrote to Bennet on 18 February, 
‘what a disorder Mr. Coventry’s plain dealing with the Danish 
resident concerning the guarantee hath begat in the mind of this 
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king. I never saw him more disquieted, and I assure you it had 
like to have shaken all to pieces. When I acquainted him with 
passages from Mr. Secretary Morice’s letter, he began to be some- 
what pacified.’ ** So far as is known, this letter from Morice has not 
been preserved, but it probably interpreted a guarantee of the treaty 
of Copenhagen not as guaranteeing the terms of that treaty so as 
to secure the three provinces to Sweden, but merely as guaranteeing 
a peace between Denmark and Sweden, and thereby making possible 
the recovery of the provinces by Denmark with the assistance of 
England if Sweden disturbed the peace between the two Scandinavian 
states. On 25 February Talbot wrote that ‘ they had swallowed the 
guarantee but so as they expect his Majesty should under his own 
hand confirm somewhat of that which Mr. Secretary Morice hath 
written as an explanation of his meaning.’ * It was in all probability 
through this perverted interpretation of the guarantee, just the reverse 
of the guarantee given to the Swedish regents, that Talbot secured the 
consent of Frederick III. But no permanent alliance of England 
and the northern powers could be created in this manner by guaran- 
teeing to one the possession of conquered provinces and to the other 
a peace with the hope of the reconquest of the same provinces. At 
the end of February Frederick issued a proclamation recalling 
Danish sailors from the Dutch service, but he still declined to affix 
his name to the offensive alliance with England until he knew that 
Sweden would join with England also. ‘Iam at a dead stay as to 
the main of my business till I hear what Mr. Coventry doth in 
Sweden, for these can no wise think it safe to embark and leave 
Sweden loose.’ ** But at that time Coventry was giving the final 
touches to the treaty of Stockholm, and the completion of the treaty 
would soon be known at Copenhagen. Thus towards the end of 
February, just before the opening of the first Dutch war of the 
Restoration, the English alliance with Denmark and Sweden to 
close the Baltic to the commerce of Holland seemed destined to 
succeed, though the contradictory guarantees contained the germs of 
future discord. 

But the Dutch statesman John de Witt was far too expert a 
diplomatist not to be well informed as to the English negotiations 
at Copenhagen, and he took measures to prevent the success of the 
English policy. He instructed the Dutch resident at Elsinore, 
Jacob le Maire, to present a memorial to the king of Denmark, in 
which he was to point out that the English African Company was in 
reality the aggressor on the coast of Guinea, and that in accordance 
with the treaty of 1659 between Denmark and the Dutch republic 
Frederick III was bound to assist the United Provinces. De Witt 
desired that the king of Denmark should ‘ make an open and round 
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declaration ’ to Charles II of his obligation to aid the States-General 
so as to dispose the English king to adjust his differences with 
Holland.** Le Maire presented this memorial on 7 December 1664, 
but on 10 January and again on 28 January 1665 he wrote to 
De Witt that he had been unable to obtain any answer toit.’” But 
an appeal to the king of Denmark to observe his treaty with the 
Dutch republic was not the only card which De Witt had to play. 
Notwithstanding the divergent interests of France and of the United 
Provinces in regard to Flanders, Louis XIV signed a defensive alliance 
with De Witt in April 1662, which required him to assist the States- 
General with fifteen thousand men in case they were attacked by 
any power. De Witt maintained that the time had now come when 
Louis XIV should assist the Dutch republic in accordance with this 
treaty, and the king of France seemed in a measure to acquiesce in 
this opinion. He instructed M. Courtin, the French resident at 
Copenhagen, to inform the king of Denmark of his intention to 
keep inviolable his treaty of 1662 with the Provinces, and to ask 
Frederick in the name of the king of France to observe his treaty 
with them likewise.** The attitude of Louis XIV towards the 
commercial struggle between Holland and England was a matter of 
grave concern to Frederick III, because he considered the king of 
France as his most important ally. In 1663 these kings had 
signed two treaties: the first was a commercial treaty, part of 
Colbert’s plan to create a commercial empire for France ; the second 
united France and Denmark in an offensive alliance, in accord- 
ance with which Frederick became a member of the Rhine League 
and Louis agreed to assist him with troops against all enemies 
except Sweden, and against Sweden with subsidies. When on 
24 February 1665 M. Courtin asked the king of Denmark to announce 
himself in favour of Holland, Frederick III retired to his country 
seat to reconsider his foreign policy. Thus the intervention of 
Louis XIV interrupted the formation of the triple alliance just as it 
was about to be concluded. 

The king returned to Copenhagen on 8 March, and Talbot knew 
by his demeanour that a crisis had come in his negotiations. Warned 
by Coventry to beware of French influence, he determined to press 
for a conclusion of the offensive alliance between England and 
Denmark as the best way to defeat Louis XIV. He therefore pre- 
sented a memorial to Sehested asking for the conclusion of the 
treaty, with the interruption of the negotiations as a possible 
alternative. But Sehested sent no answer, and Talbot insisted on 
having an interview with the king. This conversation revealed the 
change which French influence had made in his policy. While 
Frederick was still willing to unite with England, it was only ‘ so far 
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as Sweden,’ that is in a defensive alliance ; and since war had already 
broken out between England and the United Provinces, he stipu- 
lated that this treaty should not be valid for the present war because 
‘it would call his honour into question and place him in opposition to 
France.’ He also desired a private article ‘to confirm what was 
offered to him in his Majesty’s name upon the warranty.’ Such a 
statement could be interpreted only as a positive refusal to enter 
the war against the Dutch republic, possibly also asa desire to escape 
from any alliance whatever with England.” 

For three weeks all negotiations were at a standstill, and when 
the Danish commissioners finally granted Talbot an interview on 
21 March, they again took up the treaty of commerce with England 
which the king of Denmark had accepted in all respects in the preced- 
ing autumn. This reopening of the commercial treaty led Talbot to 
suspect that the commissioners were merely temporising with him ; 
and he was soon convinced of this fact, for they introduced many 
new articles, and on one occasion especially he found himself ‘ in a 
kind of war ’ with them on that account. They objected particularly 
to commeatus being classed as contraband, since this would ruin the 
export trade of grain and cattle to Holland, and it was not until 
Talbot pointed out that commeatus was considered as contraband in 
the treaty of 1661 that they consented to the interpretation. Even 
then the king announced his intention of raising this question 
personally with the king of England.” In his despatch of 15 April 
Talbot wrote that the treaty of commerce was practically recast, 
but the addition of Alfeldt, who had negotiated the treaty of 1661, to 
the commission postponed the final agreement until 29 April, when 
Talbot sent it to England for ratification. This treaty provided for 
the ordinary commercial facilities, and both kings agreed not to make 
any treaties contrary to it without the other’s consent. A secret 
article required Charles II to assist Frederick III with a fleet against 
any power that might oppose the treaty, and prevented him from 
making peace with the United Provinces, in case they opposed it, until 
Frederick’s ‘customs seized by them be restored unto their ancient 
state.’ *! This new commercial treaty brought no advantage to 
Charles II, and it is possible that Frederick did not expect him to 
accept it. 

The other treaty with England, even in its changed form as a 
defensive alliance without being valid for the present war, was not 
to be secured unless Charles deposited forty or fifty thousand pounds 
at Hamburg for the use of the king of Denmark. Frederick also 
complained that the twelve English men-of-war had not arrived in 
the Sound, although it is difficult to see on what ground he could 
expect them, since he had repudiated the protocol providing for their 
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despatch and had so far refused to accept any other. As if these 
new conditions were not sufficient to prevent an agreement with 
England, Frederick asked to see the text of the treaty of 1 March 
between England and Sweden. Charles had already assured him 
that this treaty contained nothing to his disadvantage, and was 
surprised to receive the request, and irritated because it reflected on 
his veracity. He concluded that the king of Denmark desired only 
to spin out the negotiations in order to escape uniting with him, and 
instructed Talbot to ask him in a memorial to explain his action. 
Talbot presented his memorial on 18 May 1665. He pointed out 
that Charles had made many concessions during the course of the 
negotiations, but that each concession only called forth a new 
demand. It was not in keeping with the trust which the two friendly 
monarchs had for each other for Frederick to ask for a sight of the 
treaty after Charles had assured him that it contained nothing to his 
disadvantage. Other motives, the memorial concluded, must pre- 
vent him from joining England. Frederick was ‘ much startled by 
this memorial,’ and wrote at once. to Charles that he intended to 
unite with England, and explained to Talbot in a counter-memorial 
that it was no more than just for him to see the English-Swedish 
treaty, since his action depended upon the action of Sweden. In 
the comments which Talbot appended to the memorial before he 
sent it to England he expressed the conviction that the king of 
Denmark was still pursuing a dilatory policy.** Thus at the end of 
May there was apparently no prospect of an alliance between 
England and Denmark, although the continuance of negotiations 
with Talbot, and especially his letter to Charles, seemed to indicate 
that Frederick did not wish to break entirely with England. 

If Charles II made no headway with Denmark, neither did the 
States-General. They sent Godert van Rede tot Amerongen as 
extraordinary ambassador to Copenhagen to secure the execution 
of the treaty of 1657 between the republic and Denmark and the 
recall of the proclamation which withdrew Danish seamen from the 
Dutch service. Amerongen arrived on 8 May 1665, and asked 
Frederick to furnish six thousand men or the equivalent in money 
for the war against England in accordance with the treaty, and to 
countermand the proclamation. The king replied that the treaty of 
Copenhagen, which had been negotiated through Dutch mediation, 
had so weakened his kingdom that he could not give any assistance, 
and that in addition the treaty of 1661 with England prevented him 
from doing so. As to the Danish seamen, they had been recalled 
because they were needed for the royal navy.** Thus Frederick 
did not espouse the cause of the Dutch. Had he determined to 
remain neutral during the war between them and England, or was 
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he merely waiting until the maritime powers tested their strength 
upon the sea ? 

On 8 June, in a naval battle off Lowestoft, the English fleet 
defeated the Dutch fleet and drove it across the North Sea to the 
Texel, and on the 18th the Danish commissioners, without any 
discussion of subsidies, or of men-of-war, or of the treaty of Stockholm, 
told Talbot that Frederick was ready to unite with England. ‘ The 
commissioners have just now been with me to tell me that the King 
will enter into a private alliance with his Majesty and break that 
with Holland, and join the King of Sweden in the defence of the 
Baltic for the advantage of the three crowns.’** This victory seemed 
to end Frederick’s hesitation, though he could not have been blind 
to the difficulties of a choice which placed him in opposition to 
France, the United Provinces, and the Rhine League ; possibly he 
thought that this victory of the English fleet augured a speedy end 
of the war, and that he would secure advantageous terms from the 
States-General before his alliance with England embarrassed him with 
Louis XIV. At all events he joined his cause to that of Charles IL 
and signified his intention of concluding the secret treaty immediately. 
Both northern powers also resolved to send ambassadors to London 
to draft the terms of a treaty between them. 

The conclusion of the triple alliance however made way for an 
attempt by the new allies to strike a blow at the Dutch merchant 
marine. On 17 June, just four days after the Danish Commissioners 
accepted the alliance with England, the king of Denmark proposed 
to Talbot that the English fleet should seize all Dutch vessels in 
Norwegian harbours and that the two kings should divide the 
spoil equally between them.® The king of England was glad 


* Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 359. 

% The letter of 17 June from Talbot to Lord Arlington is wanting in the collection 
of Foreign State Papers, Denmark, but it is mentioned in Arlington’s reply to Talbot on 
30 June : ‘ As to your other letter of the 17th I have imparted it to his Majesty and 
to his Royal Highness and you can not doubt the satisfaction they both received in 
the hopes of having such an evidence of the King of Denmark’s friendship. Towards 
the execution of which it is hard for us at this distance to give any other help than the 
promise that the movements of our fleet shall be directed to attend it with all possible 
care, by lying so in the way of the other passages, as may oblige the enemy to shelter 
himself in the ports of Norway and follow them thither to secure it with all fitting 
orders accordingly. As to the point of the King of Denmark’s declaring himself for 
the King and against the Dutch it is wholly left to his own conduct that he may do it 
to his own satisfaction with the assurance that the spoil will be divided fairly with 
him, and that all other circumstances on our part shall be applied to his utmost 
satisfaction and content with security from all dangers and accidents that may befall 
him upon his declaration to the utmost of the King our Master’s power. And if it 
should happen that the Dutch fleets shall come into the ports of Norway before ours 
arrive upon the coast to help to master them, art must be used to entertain them there 
for some little time, that we may not be exposed to the uncertainty of meeting them 
at sea, and galliots and expresses must be sent over by you to find out our fleet, and 
to give them notice of the stations or motions of the enemy. In fine you may depend 
upon it, that all things shall be done and performed on our side which may secure 
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to assist in this design, and the prey was already at hand. 
Unwilling to risk the last stage of the homeward voyage, sixteen 
heavily laden East India merchantmen, having passed to the 
north of Scotland, put in to Bergen, the port of a friendly power, to 
await the escort of a Dutch squadron to Holland. On 1 July news 
of their arrival came to Copenhagen, and on the same day Talbot 
sent the news on to Morice. After some preliminary correspondence 
between the two courts on the subject, Talbot agreed with the king 
of Denmark on 23 July on the details of the seizure of the merchant- 
men. Frederick ordered Alfeldt, his governor at Bergen, ‘ to storm 
and to seem to be highly offended, but not to shoot at the English 
or at least not to hurt or to touch them.’ According to this agree- 
ment Talbot also wrote a letter to Alfeldt directing him to deliver 
an enclosed letter to the commander of the English fleet when it 
appeared before the port, so that he also might be cognisant of the 
particulars of the seizure. On 24 July the king of Denmark sent a 
messenger to Bergen with these letters ; but since it required at least 
a fortnight to make the journey from Copenhagen, this messenger 
could not arrive at Bergen until the end of the first week in August.* 
On the 20th Talbot had despatched his secretary to the English fleet 
to acquaint the earl of Sandwich with the rumour that Admiral 
de Ruyter was in the North Sea, and to inform him concerning the 
negotiations about the vessels at Bergen; but the secretary was 
captured by the Dutch. On the 26th Talbot sent another messenger 
to Sandwich to give him the details of the agreement of 24 July 
with the king; but the English fleet had sailed away from the 
Dogger Bank, and there seems to have been no communication 
whatever between the commander of the English fleet and the 
English representative at Copenhagen in regard to this attack on 
Bergen.*” 

On the 31st Admiral Teddeman appeared off that port with a fleet 
of twenty sail and found the coast clear. With the exception as to 
whether the English fleet or the Danish fort fired the first shot, the 
official report of Alfeldt to the king of Denmark agrees in all im- 
portant points with the English account which was afterwards 
published by the king’s command. In the preliminary negotiations 
between the English commander and the Danish governor, the 
former declared that the seizure of the Dutch vessels in the harbour 
of Bergen had been arranged between Charles II and Frederick III ; 
while the latter as stoutly affirmed that he had not received any such 
commands from Copenhagen. Alfeldt suggested that Teddeman 
should await the next post, which was expected from Denmark in a 


the booty, but also conceal it from the world that any thing is done by concert which 
may expose the King of Denmark’s honour in the least degree:’ Foreign State 
Papers, Denmark, xvii. 368. 

% Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 372, 380. *7 Ibid. xvii. 403. 
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few days; but the English admiral, possibly believing that Alfeldt 
was only acting a part, refused to do so, and began an attack on the 
merchant fleet at six o’clock on the morning of 2 August. The 
Danish fort immediately replied, and in an engagement which 
lasted for four hours the English fleet suffered severely and was 
finally compelled to withdraw. On 6 August the messenger whom 
Frederick had despatched from Copenhagen on 24 July arrived, 
and Alfeldt immediately sent word to Admiral Teddeman that he was 
now ready to assist in the capture of the merchant vessels. Sir 
Thomas Clifford went on shore to discuss a plan of operation, but 
according to the English account of the affair, Teddeman dismissed 
Alfeldt’s proposals as impracticable, because he would not permit 
the Dutch ships to be boarded. On 8 August the English fleet sailed 
away, and on the 30th the East India fleet also sailed, and, with the 
exception of two vessels which the English captured, reached Holland 
safely.** Thus ended the perfidious design to seize the merchant 
vessels at Bergen. Its failure was not due to any lack of precaution 
on the part of Frederick or of Talbot. The fault lay at Whitehall 
in not ordering Sandwich to await instructions from Talbot, or else 
in Sandwich in not obeying those instructions if they were sent. 
Teddeman also might have acted on Alfeldt’s suggestion to await the 
next post from Denmark. The lack of direction and control from 
the home government which caused Talbot’s fruitless journey to 
Jencoupen, and which prevented any understanding between him 
and Coventry on the question of the guarantee, has thus its counter- 
part in the mismanagement which produced the failure at Bergen. 
The English victory off Lowestoft in June, which had such a 
decisive effect on the foreign policy of Frederick III, had scarcely 
less effect on that of Louis XIV. It placed England, temporarily at 
least, in a commanding position on the sea, and the king of France 
did not desire that this position should become permanent. He 
instructed his ambassadors at London to ask for an immediate 
reply to the overtures which the States-General had again made to 
England, so that he might know while the Dutch fleet was refitting 
what Charles II proposed todo. He also instructed his ambassadors 
to inform the king of England that he was in honour bound to assist 
the Dutch in case the war continued. At the same time he desired 
that his ally the king of Denmark should assist them by diplomatic 
means. Hence on 21 July, when Frederick and Talbot were in 


* The Relation which Claus von Alfeldt General of Norway sent to the King of 
Denmark 3 August 1665 about the late action at Bergen (Foreign State Papers, 
Denmark, xvii. 387); A true Deduction of all Transactions between His Majesty of 
Britain and the King of Denmark with a Declaration of War against the same King 
(Domestic State Papers, Charles II, clxxi. 45). Clarendon gives a fairly accurate 
account of the attack on the Dutch fleet, but he attributes the failure to the ‘ accidents 
of weather which had hindered the positive orders from arriving in the precise time’ : 
Continuation of Life, §§ 679-691, 824. 
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the midst of their negotiations concerning the merchantmen at 
Bergen, the French ambassador at Copenhagen, the Chevalier 
Terlon, asked the king of Denmark to instruct the Danish ambassador 
at London to co-operate with the French ambassadors there in 
obtaining a declaraticn of the policy of Charles II with regard to the 
late overtures from the States-General, and also informed Frederick 
that as a last resort Louis intended to declare war on England.* 
Despite its warlike tenor, this announcement of French policy had 
no apparent effect on the king of Denmark until the news of the 
failure at Bergen arrived at Copenhagen on 15 August. Then, as 
in the February preceding, when French influence defeated the com- 
pletion of the triple alliance, Talbot noticed a change in the attitude 
of Frederick towards him; and Amerongen wrote to the States- 
General on 19 August that the king of Denmark began to ‘ manifest 
a greater inclination for the United Netherlands.’ He added that 
the chief ministers had told him that the action of Alfeldt at Bergen 
had saved a very rich fleet for their high mightinesses, and that 
‘ it was high time to consider the security of each other and to speak 
of a nearer alliance.’*° Frederick in fact was willing to abandon the 
alliance with England to which he had agreed after the English 
victory in June, but which he had not yet formally ratified. 

When Talbot wrote to Lord Arlington on 29 August that 
Frederick had fled to his country seat and that he ‘ was sick of their 
delays ’ in concluding the secret treaty with England, Charles II 
resolved not to accept with composure both a naval defeat and a 
diplomatic reverse He determined to present an ultimatum to the 
king of Denmark which would permit him to choose between joining 
England in an offensive alliance against the republic, so as to erase the 
‘ stain on his honour,’ and publishing the English-Danish agreement 
relative to the seizure of the merchantmen at Bergen. He sent out 
Sir Thomas Clifford to make the presentation of the ultimatum more 
effective. Clifford arrived at Copenhagen on 18 September, and 
the two English envoys presented the alternatives to the king 
16 September. Frederick’s attempt to escape from his alliance with 
Charles placed him in an extremely awkward position. If he 
united with England, making another change of front, his sincerity 
would certainly be doubted ; and if Louis XIV declared war on 
Charles II, he would find himself opposed by France, the Dutch 
republic, and the Confederation of the Rhine, against which the 
English fleet would be of little value. On the other hand, the 
publication of his agreement to share the spoil of the Dutch merchant 
fleet would reveal him to the world as desiring not only to seize 
vessels which had come into his port for protection, but also to 

%® Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 378, 393 ; Recueil des Instructions données 


aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France, Suéde, p. 45. 
* Clarendon MS. Ixxxiii. 193. 
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elude his treaty obligations to Holland and to France. Frederick 
once more withdrew to his country seat and took no notice of the 
ultimatum until 26 September, when Talbot wrote to him that 
unless he returned to town the English envoys would come to him 
to announce Clifford’s departure for Stockholm. Since such an 
announcement would be equivalent to a declaration of war, an 
eventuality which Frederick was not as yet prepared to accept, 
he returned to Copenhagen on the 29th. Next day the Danish 
commissioners explained to the envoys that the king could not 
jom England in a war against Holland: because the depleted 
state of the Danish treasury did not permit it. Ignoring the hint 
to offer subsidies, the envoys replied that they must declare 
themselves dissatisfied with the king of Denmark, and that ‘Sir 
Thomas Clifford would take his leave of the Danish court on the 
morrow.*! 

That same night, after Talbot and Clifford had retired, Sehested 
came to see them, and his business was so urgent that he presented 
it to Talbot’s secretary. He asked that Clifford should postpone 
his departure, and said that Denmark was still free to unite with 
England although not able to bear the expenses of the war. He 
added that Frederick was bound to the United Provinces by treaty 
and that it would be difficult to declare war on them, but that it 
might be managed if England and Denmark joined in offering terms 
to the States-General which they could not accept.*? If Sehested 
was sincere in what he said, the king of Denmark was again willing 
to join in the war against Holland provided that Charles II paid 
him a subsidy to support it. On the next morning, before Talbot 
was up, Sehested was at his side to repeat the offer of the previous 
night. Talbot asked for an audience with the king, and was received 
at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. He addressed Frederick both 
as a public official and as a private person. In his official capacity 
he was compelled to express his king’s ‘ offence at the miscarriage 
at Bergen, because it exposed him to the censure of the world as a 
violator of the law of nations,’ and ‘ to press his Majesty to a con- 
junction with him in an offensive war against Holland as the only 
means to save his honour.’ But as a friend to the king of Denmark 
Talbot explained that he was not asked to enter into a war, but only 
to close his ports in Norway and in the Baltic to the commerce of 
Holland, in return for which the king of England would send ten 
or twelve men-of-war to the Baltic and advance him fifty thousand 
pounds on the security of the customs of the Sound. Frederick 
replied that these terms were very hard to accept, since the exclusion 
of the Dutch from his ports would ruin his customs and at the same 
time subject him to an attack from them. The envoys did not 
interpret this reply as fulfilling the expectations which Sehested 


" Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 417, 422, 423. # Tbid. xvii. 427. 
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had held out to them in the early morning, and on the next day, 
2 October, they presented a memorial expressing their dissatis- 
faction to the king. Talbot ‘never saw a man so broken in one 
day.’ On the 6th the envoys asked permission to make a farewell 
call, when Sehested came to them and said that the king had 
definitely decided to join England in an offensive alliance against 
Holland.** The articles which the Danish commissioners presented 
were unsatisfactory, and Talbot accused them of temporising ; but 
they denied the charge and asked the envoys to make counter- 
proposals. This they did, and after some discussion and alteration 
both parties on the 18th agreed to and signed a treaty engaging 
Charles to assist the king of Denmark with his whole fleet in case 
of need and to pay him an annual subsidy of one hundred thousand 
pounds, in return for which Frederick agreed to break off all com- 
mercial relations with the United Provinces, and to permit English 
ships to pass duty free through the Sound during the war and for 
five years afterwards. But the treaty was not to be binding unless 
ratified by both kings within two months, and was further con- 
ditional upon a declaration by the king of Sweden against the 
United Provinces.** 

This alliance with England, which the envoys forced from the 
king of Denmark at the point of the sword, depended for its final 
ratification upon the action of Sweden. After. the conclusion of the 
defensive treaty of Stockholm on 1 March, the earl of Clarendon 
wrote to Coventry that the king would give a ‘ good round sum of 
money ’ if Sweden would enter into an offensive alliance against the 
United Provinces ; and Coventry accordingly offered La Gardie a 
hundred thousand pounds for a war against the States.” The 
Swedish Chancellor was glad to accept this offer, and said that he 
believed little difficulty would be encountered in arranging for the 
war. But when Clarendon saw that the exchequer scarcely bore 
the strain of the subsidies to the bishop of Miinster, he wrote to 
Coventry that the offer of money to the regency in Sweden must be 
withdrawn. Throughout the summer of 1665 Coventry urged this 
matter repeatedly upon the English chancellor ; in his despatch of 
6 September especially he pointed out that the ambassadors from 
France had assured the regents that the States-General would give 
Sweden all possible satisfaction, and that an English subsidy was 
necessary to counteract this influence. To this letter Clarendon 
replied on 4 October that England could not pay a large sum to 
Sweden, but that if the regents would be satisfied with a moderate 
amount he ‘ would make a hard shift to comply with them.’ “ 
Thus at the end of October 1665, just when Sir Thomas Clifford 


‘3 Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xvii. 429. 
“« Foreign State Papers, Treaty Papers, 111. 48 Clarendon MS. Ixxxiii. 92. 
‘6 Foreign State Papers, Sweden, v. 33 ; Clarendon MS. lxxxiii. 202, 259. 
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was expected from Copenhagen with the English-Danish treaty, 
which depended for its validity upon the union of England and 
Sweden, Coventry informed Biornklou that England was again 
ready to offer money for a war against Holland, and Biornklou 
replied that in his opinion the regents would accept the offer 
immediately. 

Clifford arrived at Stockholm in the first week of November, but 
only brought with him new difficulties. In the first place, the 
powers to negotiate with the regency ran in the names of Coventry 
and of Clifford jointly, while the instructions had been issued to 
Clifford alone. Secondly, the recent treaty with Denmark gave 
Frederick III one hundred thousand pounds annually and naval 
support in case of need, for which he only closed the ports of Denmark 
and Norway to Dutch shipping. The envoys did not believe that 
Sweden would declare war on the republic for a smaller sum. On 
8 November Coventry wrote to England concerning these two points, 
and on 7 December Clarendon replied that, if the king of Sweden 
agreed in all other respects to a war against the United Provinces 
and nothing remained save the question of money, he should offer 
the regents subsidies equal to those to be paid to the king of 
Denmark.” This letter from Clarendon arrived at Stockholm at 
the end of December, after the two months had expired within 
which Sweden must unite with England in order to make the Danish- 
English treaty of 18 October effective. Even after the receipt 
of this letter the English-Swedish treaty could not be hastened, 
because all government officials were out of town for the holiday 
season ; still Coventry had interviews with La Gardie and Biornklou 
at their country houses, and reported to Clarendon on 17 January 
1666 that both were eager for an offensive alliance against the 
Dutch. At the end of January the regents had not returned to 
town nor had the Swedish commissioners granted a single interview 
to the English envoys, when a report that the king of Denmark had 
agreed to a treaty with the States-General and that the king of 
France had declared war on England paralysed all negotiations 
between England and Sweden until the facts could be ascertained. 

Both reports were true. While the king of Denmark treated with 
Charles II in September and concluded a conditional treaty with him 
in October, he was also negotiating with the States-General and with 
Louis XIV. He desired especially the settlement of his debts to 
Holland and the restoration of the former tariffs on Dutch commerce 
at the Sound ; and D’Estrades, the French ambassador at the Hague, 
urged the States-General to comply with this request. On 11 August, 
just before news of the affair at Bergen reached Copenhagen, 
Frederick said that he was willing to refer his differences with 
Holland to Louis for arbitration ; and when news of that disaster 
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actually arrived, he seems to have definitely turned to the republic 
and to France.** Within a week after the arrival of Clifford at 
Copenhagen, Frederick despatched his postmaster-general, Paul 
Clingenberg, secretly to the Hague to hasten the concessions of 
the States-General; and just after the English-Danish treaty of 
18 October, Amerongen departed from Copenhagen, and on his 
arrival at the Hague reported to De Witt that the king of Denmark 
was resolved to join the republic.*® Butit required several months 
to arrange the terms. The States-General offered to cancel 
Frederick’s debts, amounting to fifteen million livres, and to give 
him another million for the war. Frederick asked for two millions ; 
De Witt replied that the republic could not pay so much because 
four of the provinces were ruined, Zealand had no trade, and Holland 
had to pay the expenses of the war.’ The matter was finally adjusted 
by Louis XIV, who gave Frederick one hundred thousand écus, which 
the States-General placed against the debt which they maintained 
was due to them from the French king’s failure to assist them 
promptly in accordance with the treaty of 1662. On 26 January 
1666 Louis XIV declared war on England, and on 11 February the 
king of Denmark joined the Dutch in an offensive alliance against 
England. In return for the cancellation of his debts to Holland 
and the payments by the States-General and France, Frederick was 
required to close his ports to English commerce and to keep forty 
men-of-war at sea each year, but only in Danish waters, from 
1 April until 1 December, until the war ended. 

The Danish fleet did not put to sea on 1 April, nor did it number 
forty sail. In September the king of Denmark despatched seven 
men-of-war to convoy fifty Dutch merchantmen to the North Sea, 
and in October Admiral Heldt sailed with a small squadron to make 
prize of English vessels trading to Gottenburg. Of these five were 
cast away in a storm and the remainder returned in a crippled 
condition to Copenhagen in November. That was the part which 
Frederick took in the first Dutch war of the Restoration. The 
closing of the Sound to English commerce was a different matter. 
Talbot had quitted Denmark in March, but John Paul, who remained 
as English consul at Elsinore, reported that no English ship passed 
through the Sound during the season of 1666, and that fully one-half 
of the tonnage consisted of Dutch vessels carrying grain and ship- 
building material from the Baltic ports to Holland.*? Charles II 
declared war on Denmark on 19 September, and published an account 
of the negotiations which preceded the attack on Bergen.®* But 

48 D’Estrades, Lettres, iii. 238, 279, 318 ; de Witt, Brieven, ii. 105. 
4° De Witt, Brieven, ii. 118. 

8 Jbid, ii. 142 ; D’Estrades, Lettres, iii. 618. 

5! Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, vt. iii. 81. 

52 Foreign State Papers, Denmark, xviii. 14-110. 

53 Domestic State Papers, Charles II, clxxii. 88. 
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negotiations for peace were already in progress, and the war closed 
with the treaty of Breda, 21 July 1667. In his instructions to 
Denzil Lord Holles and to Henry Coventry Charles demanded 
satisfaction for the dishonour he had sustained at Bergen, but the 
intercession of the Dutch and of the French ambassadors secured 
complete indemnity for the king of Denmark. 

Thus the policy of Charles II to unite England and the Seandi- 
navian powers in order to strike a blow at the commercial supremacy 
of the Dutch republic failed. The failure was due to the rivalry 
of Denmark and Sweden, to the loose methods of English diplomacy, 
and to the failure at Bergen, but above all to the opposition of 
Louis XIV, whose influence with Frederick III was decisive upon 
the foreign policy of Denmark. 

Henry L. Scnootcrart. 





The Last Years of the Navigation Acts 


I. 


ECENT historians, economic as well as general, have neglected the 
antecedents of the repeal of the navigation laws. The Act of 
1849 is usually, and in the main rightly, treated as an appendix to the 
story of the fall of the corn laws, as ‘ a logical sequence to the freeing 
of trade’ ;' but this alleged logical necessity has apparently acted 
as a deterrent from detailed inquiry into subsidiary causes and 
attendant circumstances. No doubt the whole system was infirm 
in the nineteenth century, though its infirmity was not so generally 
recognised as has sometimes been suggested.? No doubt, too, it 
was doomed after the measures taken by Wallace and Huskisson 
between 1821 and 1825 ; but its declining years deserve more atten- 
tion than they have received. 

At no time were ali the rules affecting navigation to be found 
in a single statute or group of statutes. The great Navigation 
Act itself * only received its final character through the passing of 
a series of supplementary acts. Of these the chief are the statute 
for preventing frauds and regulating abuses in his majesty’s 
customs,‘ which prohibited the importation of a long list of staple 
wares into England from the Netherlands or Germany in any 
sort of ships or vessels whatsoever, and declared that a foreign- 
built ship could not become British by purchase; and a statute ° 
which further regulated the plantation trade and forbade the export 
of the enumerated plantation wares to Ireland.’ The regulation of 
the taxes levied on goods brought legally in foreign bottoms was 
part of the customs law ; but port and harbour dues, which before 
Huskisson’s time were usually preferential, were often determined by 
local enactments. It will be well however to examine first and most 

) Political History of England, xii. 88. 

? E.g. by Dr. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, ii. 830. 


3 12 Car. II, c. 18. 413 & 14 Car. II, c. 11. 
5 15 Car. II, c. 7. 


* Other details of the plantation trade are dealt with in 22 and 23 Car. II, c. 26 and 
25 Car. II, c. 7: see Egerton, Short History of British Colonial Policy, p. 71. 
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‘ carefully the consolidating Acts of 1825 and 1833, the Navigation 
Acts properly so called, which contain the central principles of the 
code as it existed at the beginning of the last phase.” The outlying 
parts of the code, the matter that had dropped out of it, and the 
more important legal and administrative rules related to it can 
most conveniently be treated in connexion with these Acts. 

The Act of 1825, as its preamble explains, was rendered necessary 
by the general recasting of the customs law resulting from Huskisson’s 
reforms. It begins with a list of goods, the produce of Europe— 
masts, timber, boards, salt, pitch, tar, tallow, rosin, hemp, flax, 
currants, raisins, figs, prunes, olive oil, corn or grain, potashes, wine, 
sugar, vinegar, brandy, or tobacco—which may not be imported into 
the United Kingdom, to be used therein, save in British ships, or in 
ships of the country of which the goods are the produce, or in ships 
of the country from which the goods are imported. This list, not 
to be confused with the list of goods which, under the old régime, the 
colonies were obliged to export to the mother country, is a pale 
reflexion of the earlier enumeration clauses, an outcome of the 
Acts of 1822 and the following years. The special attack on the 
Dutch, contained in the statute of frauds in the customs, has gone ; 
enumerated goods may be imported in any bottoms, if they are 
warehoused for re-exportation, and ships of the country from which 
the goods are imported are put on the same footing as ships of the 
country of which the goods are the produce.* This last clause was 
a matter of convenience pure and simple. There had been endless 
trouble to the English officials and merchants involved in the attempt 
to ferret out whether or no goods coming from a given country, in 
its own ships, were its own produce. For some reason, which it 
is difficult to explain, the list was considerably extended in 1833. 
Salt, pitch, rosin, potashes, sugar, and vinegar disappear; but in 
their place are inserted wool, shumac, madder, vanilla, brimstone, 
oak bark, cork, oranges, lemons, linseed, rapeseed, and clover seed. 
It must be assumed that in the interval cases of the import of (say) 
brimstone from Sicily, or oak bark from Spain, in Dutch, Hanse, or 
other ships had attracted the attention of the board of trade. The 
list—which was repeated verbatim in the Act of 1845—became 
curiously arbitrary at the last. When devised in the seventeenth 
century it was meant to include, and did actually include, the chief 


* 6 Geo. IV,. c. 109 and 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 54. Both are entitled, as is the final 
consolidating Act, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 88, Acts ‘ for the encouragement of British shipping 
and of navigation.’ 

* A common mistake in descriptions of the law as Huskisson found it is the state- 
ment or implication that it prohibited the import of all European goods save in British 
or * producer ’ ships: e.g. Political History of England, xi. 203; Cambridge Mod. Hist. 
x. 585. This was the rule of 1651, not that of 1660. Only the enumerated goods and 
goods from Russia or Turkey had to come in British or ‘ producer’ ships. See M‘Gov- 
ney, The Navigation Acts and European Trade, in Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 4. 
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bulky articles of European commerce. The revision of 1833 shows 
that this intention had not at that date been abandoned. But when 
the import of cattle became legal, under Peel’s administration, they 
were not inserted. Flour, fish, and many other goods were not on 
the list, and the possibly accidental omission of sugar in 1833 allowed 
European refined: sugar, which was treated as a manufacture of the 
refining country, to come here in any bottoms whatever.’ 

The great Navigation Act had absolutely prohibited the import 
of Asiatic, African, or American goods by way of European ports or 
in non-British ships.'? This latter rule had been rendered obsolete 
by the changed condition of America, resulting from the independence 
first of the United States and then of the Spanish colonies. Its 
various infringements receive a general sanction in the Act of 1825. 
Non-European produce, with certain exceptions, may come only in 
British ships, or in ‘ ships of the country . . . of which the goods 
are the produce and from which they are imported.’ Here is a 
slight difference between the law for America and that for Europe— 
an ‘ and ’ instead of an ‘ or.” A Portuguese ship may bring Spanish 
wine from Lisbon, but a United States ship may not bring Cuban 
sugar from New York. 

In principle, the rule that non-European goods might not come 
from European ports even in British ships was retained. Its object 
was to give to British ships the long voyage instead of the short one. 
This remained to the end one of the most really operative clauses of 
the law. The exceptions, which are intricate, concerned the Medi- 
terranean. Broadly speaking, Asiatic or African wares might come 
in British ships by way of non-Asiatic and non-African ports in the 
Mediterranean ; though the Act of 1833 cautiously added that such 
wares must be bona fide articles of Mediterranean trade, that is, 
must not have come into that sea by way of the Atlantic." 

The coasting trade of the United Kingdom was of course retained 
for British ships, and the rule, which in all previous Acts had applied 
only to goods, was made to cover passengers in 1845. No ship was 
recognised as British, for that or any other purpose, unless properly 
registered, commanded by a British subject, and manned by a 
crew ‘ whereof three-fourths at least are British seamen.’ A native 
of the East Indies was not a British seaman. A foreign ship, to 
secure recognition, had to be ‘ of the build of or prize to ’ the country 


® Lefevre’s paper in the Report of the Select Committee on the Navigation Laws, 1847, 
q. 5, 6. See also Ricardo, Anatomy of the Navigation Laws, 1847, p. 72, and A Short 
Review of the History of the Navigation Laws [by Sir Stafford Northcote], 1849, p. 60. 

’” There were some exceptions even here ; for there was no end to the complexity 
of the law, Northcote, p. 29; Shillington and Chapman, Commercial Relations of 
England and Portugal, p. 285. 

'' Further, bullion and jewels were subject to no rules; wares of Asiatic Turkey 
might come in the ships of Turkey in Europe ; after 1833 silk and mohair yarn from 
any part of Asia might come in Turkish ships from Levant ports. 
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concerned, with her master and three-fourths of her crew natives of 
that country.” 

Both in the Acts of 1825 and 1838 the rules for the colonial trade 
are few and simple. The legal situation was however more complex, 
though hardly more burdensome, than the Acts indicate. Long 
before Huskisson’s time the old colonial system had been breaking 
up, and a series of acts and treaties, starting from the Free Ports 
Act of 1766, had eased the colonial trade. So little galling, it has 
been said, were the bonds which remained that Huskisson’s reforms 
and the final repeal of the Navigation Laws ‘ aroused little interest 
in the colonies, because the restrictions that had been removed had 
caused no serious inconvenience.’ '* By 1825 the enumerated ex- 
ports are extinct: the colonies may send their goods where they 
please. Foreign goods from foreign countries may enter the colonies 
(through the free ports, but all the important ports were free) in 
British ships or in ships of the producing—not in this case of the 
exporting—country, and foreign ships may carry colonial goods 
anywhere, provided always that the foreign country grants reciprocal 
privileges."* Not all foreign countries did. The chief exceptions 
to the end were France and Spain, who enjoyed only limited trading 
rights in the colonies, with Holland, Belgium, and Sardinia, who 
enjoyed no such rights at all. The grant of trading rights was 
usually made by order in council, occasionally by treaty.'° The 
Kast Indies were not a British possession within the meaning of the 
Acts. All ships of the East India Company were ‘ British,’ though 
foreigners could hold its stock ; and there were other exceptions to 
the registration laws. Under an eighteenth century statute, never 
repealed but not much used, the directors might regulate as they 
thought fit the trade of the ships of friendly powers; and by a 
special agreement of 1819 ships of the United States might clear 
with cargoes from Great Britain for the East." 

Huskisson’s reciprocity treaties dealt mainly with matters which 
were outside the true Navigation Laws, though the restrictions which 
they superseded had effectually stiffened the navigation system. 


' The chief registration laws of the period are, for seamen, Sir James Graham’s 
Act of 1835, ‘To amend and consolidate . . . laws relating to merchant seamen and 
for forming and maintaining a register,’ 5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 19 and 7 & 8 Vict. c. 112; 
Registration of Ships, 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 55 and 8 & 9 Vict. c. 89. 

* Davidson, Commercial Federation and Colonial Trade Policy, p. 18. Professor 
Egerton takes the same view, paying no attention to the laws in the nineteenth 
century: British Colonial Policy, pp. 258, 332. 

‘* If it had colonies, it had to grant corresponding privileges therein ; if it had 
none, to concede most-favoured-nation treatment in all commercial relations. 

'* The full lists of countries admitted, partially admitted, and excluded is given by 
Ricardo, p. 125. The bargaining rules are not in the Navigation Acts but in the 
corresponding series of Possessions Acts, 6 Geo. IV, c. 114,3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 59, 8& 
9 Vict. c. 88. 

'® Lefevre’s paper, ui supra ; also the Report of 4847, q. 116, 128, 129. 
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These restrictions were due to the various differential charges on 
foreign ships—port, tonnage and pilotage dues—and on the goods 
which they brought, as well as to the practice of refusing to the 
owner of goods legally shipped in foreign bottoms certain drawbacks 
and bounties of the old customs system. How the United States 
secured equal port and customs treatment for their ships in 1815, 
and how Prussia and other powers, including again the United States, 
threatened or began reprisals between 1817 and 1828 is well known. 
The results were the Acts of 4 Geo. IV, c. 77, ‘ to authorise his 
Majesty, under certain circumstances, to regulate the duties and 
drawbacks on goods imported or exported in foreign vessels, and to 
exempt certain foreign vessels from pilotage,’ and of 5 Geo. IV, c. 1, 
‘to indemnify all persons concerned in advising, issuing, or acting 
under a certain order in council for regulating the tonnage duties 
on certain foreign vessels ; and to amend’ the Act of the previous 
session. 

In all the earlier treaties and orders connected with these Acts 
the Navigation Laws proper are scrupulously safeguarded, though 
reciprocity made a serious breach in the navigation system.” 
A typical treaty and order of the early series and of the widest scope 
legally possible are those relating to Prussia dated 2 April and 
25 May 1824: charges on vessels of the contracting parties in one 
another’s havens are to be equalised ; goods, the produce of either, 


whose import or export is not specially prohibited, may be moved to. 


and fro in the ships of either power indifferently ; no special duties 
shall be levied on any articles, whether the produce of the contracting 
parties or not, merely because they come in the ships of the other 
party when their import is otherwise legal (this clause fully safe- 
guards the Navigation Acts); bounties, drawbacks, or allowances 
shall not be withheld by England merely because goods legally 
exportable are shipped in Prussian rather than in English bottoms. 
Such an arrangement had the effect of rendering the direct trade 
with countries admitted to the full privileges of reciprocity perfectly 
free and equal, customs duties apart. Already before 1830 Prussia, 
Denmark, Sweden, the Hanse towns, Mecklenburg, Hanover, the 
United States, France, Austria, and most of the new South American 
republics had taken advantage of the system, although not all of 
these powers enjoyed the fullest possible trading privileges in the 
British empire. Prussia, by order in council of 8 May 1826, secured 
the right to trade with the colonies in return for most-favoured-nation 

'7 Nearly all the treaties and orders of the period are collected in Macgregor, 
Commercial Statistics, 4 vols. 1844. It was found in practice that an order alone could 
not get rid of some of the local differential dues, hence the need for treaties—which 
were also desirable as more permanent than orders. See below, p. 486. Condensed 
references to these treaties are sometimes misleading, e.g. Political History of England, 


xi. 207, ‘ owing to Huskisson’s enlightened policy the old Navigation Laws had been 
repealed upon the condition of reciprocity.’ 
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treatment of British commerce and navigation. Many other powers 
followed suit, but France, as has been said, did not enjoy full rights 
of entry into the colonial trade '* because of her own colonial policy ; 
and there were others in the same case. Besides the wholly or 
partially excluded, there were also the penalised powers. The 
Dutch, who never gained entry to the colonial trade, were admitted 
to equality of port charges in the United Kingdom by order in 
council of November 1824; but two years later Canning ‘ clapped 
on Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent.,’'® and the 20 per cent. extra 
duty was maintained until 1837. It must not be forgotten that 
admission to the colonial trade did not mean admission on terms 
similar to those granted to the ships and goods of the mother country. 
Colonial differentials in favour of British trade remained in full force 
till 1846. 

The last of the early reciprocity treaties of what may be called 
the Huskisson type was that concluded by the earl of Aberdeen with 
Austria in December 1829.” During the next three years England 
and the continental powers had other things than commercial 
negotiations to think of. The Belgian revolution and the persistent 
ensuing friction between King William of Holland and his neighbours 
postponed for seven years the readjustment of economic relations 
between England and the Dutch. During the years 1830-6 only 
three commercial treaties were concluded ; two with Frankfort, in 
1832 and 1835, and one with Venezuela in 1834. None of these are 
in themselves of very great interest ; but those with Frankfort open 
out the whole question of the relations between England and the 
Zollverein—a question which dominated the commercial diplomacy 
of the time and was intimately connected with the break up of the 
navigation system. It will be well therefore to deal first with the 
Dutch treaty of 1837, and then to take up the Frankfort treaties in 
connexion with the Austrian treaty of 1838, the Hanse and 
Prussian (Zollverein) treaties of 1841, and the Mecklenburg, Hanover, 
and Oldenburg treaties of 1844, for this whole series forms a part 
of the Zollverein question. 

Palmerston cared little enough for commercial matters. ‘ On 
the economic or the moral side of national life, in the things that make 
a nation rich and the things that make it scrupulous and just,’ says 
Viscount Morley, ‘he had only limited perceptions and moderate 


'* French ships might only import certain classes of French goods and only into 
our American and West Indian colonies: Order in council of 3 May 1826, Macgregor, 
i, 241. 

'* The correct text of Canning’s famous rhyming despatch of 31 January 1826 is 
printed by Sir Harry B. Poland in Notes and Queries, 9th ser. x. 270, 4 October 1902. 

** It was based on the Prussian treaty. Aberdeen refused to put any reference 
to the colonies into the treaty—though he opened the colonial trade to Austria by 
order in council—because Austria had no colonies: Aberdeen to Esterhazy, 20 August 
1829, Foreign Office, Austria, 218. 
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faith.’ *' His commercial despatches are few, and follow very closely 
the briefs supplied to him by the board of trade. The relatively 
subordinate position of the president of the board rendered it very 
difficult for any man holding that post, who was not a statesman of 
the first rank, to initiate decisive negotiations when the foreign 
secretary was indifferent. And the whig presidents—Lord Auck- 
land (1830-4), Poulett Thomson (1834-9), Labouchere (1839-41)— 
though men of ability were not the equals of Huskisson. It may well 
be that the barrenness of the thirties, from the present point of view, 
was due rather to accident and the state of international politics than 
to the defects of the whig cabinets ; but it is at least noteworthy 
that, in commercial negotiations as in finance, these cabinets 
achieved so little. The two failures were not without connexion ; 
for no striking commercial treaties could be negotiated unless the 
cabinet was prepared to deal vigorously with the tariff and kindred 
matters, and the papers of the foreign office and board of trade 
show no traces of vigorous initiative, save on the part of the perma- 
nent officials.” It is the old tale of the great whig administration : 
the utilitarians in the background. 

The negotiations with Holland in 1836-7 arose out of complaints 
addressed to the board of trade by certain East India merchants, 
who alleged that the Dutch were failing to carry out obligations 
entered into by them in a treaty signed on 17 March 1824 for the 
regulation of the trade between the East Indian possessions of the 
two powers.” The matter had long been in hand. As early as 1830 
the merchants had secured what they held to be conclusive evidence 
of the abuse, and in 1833 the English government began to com- 
plain. Early in 1836 Palmerston suggested that Holland should 
refund the overcharge.** Six months later, as nothing had been done, 
he pointed out that Holland only enjoyed equality of port charges 
by order in council; that ‘all other countries included in that 
order, with the exception of Belgium, had placed the principles 
therein recorded under the more formal sanction of treaties,’ and 
that his majesty’s Government could not be expected to continue 
the existing provisional arrangement indefinitely, ‘while they 
required from other countries that such provisional arrangements 
should be abandoned.’ He suggested, at the recommendation of 

*! Gladstone, i. 367. 

** When Auckland was president and Poulett Thomson vice-president it was the 
exception for both to attend meetings of ‘ the board’ (Minutes, Board of Trade, 5, 42). 
I have not been able to consult the board of trade papers beyond 1837, and those 
that I have consulted are not very valuable. 

*s This treaty is not one of the reciprocity series: it relates exclusively to the 
eastern trade. The text is given by Macgregor, i. 836. Documents relating to the 
negotiation of 1836-7 are in Foreign Office, Holland, 198, 204-8. 

“+ Palmerston to Sir E. Disbrowe, 26 January 1836. It was almost impossible to 


prove the existence of this alleged overcharge: Disbrowe to Palmerston, 21 February 
1837. 
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the board of trade, that the navigation relations of the two countries 
might advantageously be regularised by treaty.” This gentle 
pressure started the negotiation. The Dutch had little to lose— 
that little they succeeded in retaining—and much to gain. In 
September Palmerston forwarded a draft treaty, stipulating for 
complete reciprocity of navigation dues and most-favoured-nation 
treatment in the European dominions of the contracting parties. 
Incidentally its acceptance would get rid of the * twenty per cent.’ ** 
Discussion ranged outside the navigation system, and included con- 
templated changes in the Dutch tariff and the establishment of 
consuls in the eastern possessions of the two powers, as well as the 
question of refunding the overcharge. Nearly all the English pro- 
posals found their way into the treaty that was signed after long 
delay on 27 October 1837, but Disbrowe had to drop his claim to 
the refund, ‘a subject which was never touched upon without 
raising the angry feelings of the king and his ministers.’ *’ When all 
was done the East Indian grievance remained, and the merchants 
were still petitioning that the reciprocity guaranteed by the treaty 
in the case of European trade might be extended effectively to the 
trade of the East. It is worth noting that one clause, the third, 
was only accepted by the Dutch king with the greatest reluctance. 
This clause contained the definition of a Dutch ship, which definition 
was made to conform to the English law. A ‘ British’ ship had to 
be British-built, or a lawful prize, and ‘ owned, navigated, and 
registered according to the laws of Great Britain.’ A ‘ Dutch’ ship 
was one Dutch-built, or a lawful prize, ‘ wholly owned by any 
subject or subjects of the king of the Netherlands ’ with ‘ the master 
and three-quarters of the crew Netherlands subjects.’ The king, 
who had not yet finally abandoned his claims on Belgium, whose 
country also was somewhat a land of passage, thought that this rigid 
definition might prove burdensome. But he accepted it, and for the 
first time since the days of the early Stuarts Holland found herself 
‘most favoured’ instead of most hampered in her trade with 
England. The treaty was entered into for ten years. 

While British commercial diplomacy was in its most inactive stage, 
between 1829 and 1835, the Zollverein came into existence. The 
documents hardly justify Treitschke’s implication of a sustained and 
malignant English opposition to the various steps in its creation. 
Naturally enough the board of trade disliked any prospect of change 
in the very favourable customs tariffs of such states as Hanover, 
the Hanse towns, and the city of Frankfort—the emporia for English 
manufactures and colonial produce ; but at the foreign office neither 
Aberdeen nor Palmerston took the matter very seriously. On the 
other hand, most of the ambassadors and agents in Germany were 


* To Disbrowe, 3 June 1836. *6 Ibid. 20 September 1836. 
* To Palmerston, 21 February 1837. 
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hostile, or at least suspicious, towards Prussia, and England as a 
whole rightly welcomed any scheme that seemed to offer a chance of 
perpetuating or extending the comfortable tariffs of the agricultural 
states and tradirg cities of Northern and Western Germany. True, 
the Prussian tariff of 1818-9, the foundation of that of the Zollverein, 
was less rigorous than anything which England could show before 
the days of Peel; but its heav~ “ties on colonial produce and on 
certain manufactures were troublesome to the English trader, the 
more so as they were particularly well enforced.** Still more annoying 
were the various devices that Prussia adopted to coerce the minor 
states into accepting her tariff, especially the transit dues on goods 
crossing Prussian territory. Hesse-Darmstadt was Prussia’s first 
considerable recruit by the treaty of 14 February 1828 ; for Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen hardly counted. The trade of Offenbach, just 
across the Main from Frankfort in the territory of the grand duchy, 
at once began to injure that of the free city, and Charles Grant, 
president of the board of trade, complained a little to Biilow, the 
Prussian minister in London.” In September of that year the 
Mitteldeutscher Handelsverein—including Saxony, Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel, Brunswick, Weimar, Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort, and a 
few others—began by the treaty of Cassel its ill-starred career of 
opposition to the Prussian league of the north and the Bavarian- 
Wiirtemberg league of the south. 

Its birth was blessed by Henry Unwin Addington, our representa- 
tive in Frankfort, and Hanoverian statesmen were among its most 
active directors. It was feared that if Prussia absorbed the central 
states ‘ our commerce with the interior of Germany would be almost 
entirely destroyed.’ *° The new league with its ‘free trade’ tariff, 
on the other hand, would keep the road to the interior open ; and 
* besides these lawful commercial advantages such a state of things 
would afford immense facilities for carrying on the contraband trade 
in the dominions of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Darmstadt,’ *! 
an unpleasantly cynical admission. Such considerations apart, the 
attraction of the policy of the league for England was both natural 
and right. But the attraction was short-lived. First Meiningen 
and Gotha, then Hesse-Cassel, then Saxony deserted, and by 1831 the 

** Milbanke, chargé d’affaires at Frankfort, wrote to Lord Dudley, on 14 March 1828, 
«the Prussian custom house establishment is conducted with the utmost severity ;’ 
Foreign Office, Germany, 28. The duties on woven goods were nominally only 10 to 
15 per cent. ; but being levied by weight they fell very heavily on coarse materials. 
These became cheaper as manufacturing processes were perfected, so that in 1844 


Macgregor maintained that some paid as much as 95 per cent. ad valorem: op. cit. 
i. 547, 


* Treitschke, Deutsché Geschichte, iii. 637, 644. 
%° Milbanke to Dudley, 24 March 1828. 
* Addington to Dudley, 27 May 1828. Treitschke’s account of Addington’s doings 


is not seriously exaggerated. I have found no specific instructions for him on this 
head ; but he was not discouraged. 
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Middle Union was dead. Hesse-Cassel promptly made terms with 
Prussia. The absorption of both the Hesses left Frankfort hope- 
lessly isolated, with efficient Prussian customs houses at her very 
doors on all sides save that facing Nassau. True, the conclusion 
of the Rhine Navigation Convention between Prussia and Holland 
in August 1831 made the great river in fact what it had been since 
1815 in name, an open road from the North Sea to High Germany,” 
but Frankfort’s difficulty was less to procure sea-borne wares than 
to dispose of them. So she turned to England, and had no difficulty 
in concluding a treaty of customs and navigation in London on 
13 May 1882. ‘ Frankfort,’ wrote Thomas Cartwright, our repre- 
sentative there, three years later, ‘ has all along fought against the 
Prussian system. The treaty [of 1832] was contracted to obtain 
support against Prussia and encourage other states to take the 
same course.’** It contained a mutual ten years’ guarantee of most- 
favoured-nation treatment, whereby of course Frankfort was ex- 
cluded from coming to terms with Prussia, the usual reciprocity 
clauses for navigation, and a special concession on England’s part 
connected with the definition of a Frankfort ship: it might be built 
at Frankfort or in Great Britain, and three-quarters of its crew must 
be Germans, but. not necessarily Frankforters. The reason assigned 
for this favour was the smallness of the Frankfort territory.” 
Frankfort’s hopes that this treaty would encourage the rest were 
vain. In 1883 Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, the Thuringian States, and 
Saxony came to terms with Prussia, and before 1834 was over 
Frankfort herself, squeezed by Prussia and aware that her neighbours 
Nassau and Baden were negotiating at Berlin, swallowed her anger 
and went there too—in the person of Senator Thun. Thun was a 
supporter of Prussia, and so was replaced at the end of the year by 
M. de Guaita, who was not. In England the board of trade had 
tried to persuade the foreign office to protest against the pre- 
liminary squeezing of our ally, but Palmerston ‘ was of opinion that 
there did not appear to be sufficient ground for a remonstrance.’ *° 
This was a little hard on Guaita, who was told at his first interview 
in Berlin, ‘ that Frankfort was little else than an entrepét for British 
manufactures, and that the Prussian government considered him 
[Guaita] in the light of an agent who was come to Berlin to fight 
a battle for British interests.’ ** However, Palmerston agreed that 


* Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, iii. 473, 675. 

* To Palmerston, 4 June 1835. The 1835 despatches are in Foreign Office, 
Germany, 55-8. 

** The treaty is in the State Papers, 1831-2, p. 165. It was the occasion of 
violent anti-British outbursts in the German press: Treitschke, iv. 401 seq. 

* Palmerston to the board of trade, 9 May 1835: Board of Trade, 5,42. Prussia 
had, among other things, granted special privileges to Cologne, thereby intercepting 
the Rhine trade below Frankfort. 

** Cartwright to Palmerston, 13 May 1835. 
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if England were to abandon the treaty of 1832—the necessary pre- 
liminary to Frankfort’s coming to terms with Prussia— it could only 
be on condition that the fullest privileges compatible with the 
Prussian commercial system should be granted ’ *’ to our ally, and he 
used his influence in this sense. Prussia was really anxious to secure 
a treaty with Frankfort, if only to stop the brisk smuggling trade 
for which the free city was a centre. The adhesion of Nassau to 
the Zollverein brought the Prussian customs houses ‘ within a few 
hundred yards of the gates of the town on every side.’ Therefore all 
the Frankfort merchants, ‘ British as well as other,’ ** were now in 
favour of a settlement: so the business went forward without serious 
hitch. On 29 December 1835 ** we agreed to abandon the most- 
favoured-nation and navigation clauses of the treaty of 1832, and 
next year Frankfort came into the Zollverein on satisfactory terms. 

By this time England had realised that a new economic power 
had risen in Europe, and curiosity about the working of the ‘ Ger- 
manic Union of Customs,’ as it was officially styled, and as to its 
possible future influence on our own commercial and navigation 
policy became intense. Now it happened that James Deacon Hume, 
one of the secretaries of the board of trade, had projected in con- 
junction with a utilitarian friend, John Macgregor, ‘ a huge work on 
the commercial statistics of all nations.’ *” Between 1832 and 1839 
Macgregor was travelling up and down Europe collecting materials. 
He received some kind of roving commission from the board of 
trade and the foreign office, and in 1836‘! began to report on the 
commercial situation in Germany and the effects of the Zollverein 
tariff on English trade. He was also feeling his way towards a 
treaty with the new power providing for some reduction of the 
duties on English manufactures.‘? In July 1836 he was present in 
Munich, with a watching brief, at the first tariff conference of the 
Zollverein. He discussed the question of a treaty informally with 
Kiihne, the Prussian commissioner, who told him that if England 


* To Cartwright, 7 July 1835. 

** Cartwright to Palmerston, despatch of 4 June ; private letter of 9 June 1835. 

% The treaty is in the State Papers, 1836, p. 525. 

* See Dictionary of National Biography, under John Macgregor. The article does 
not refer to Macgregor’s diplomatic work in 1836-8. 

* His mission, which has not hitherto been generally known, was an anticipation 
of that of Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Bowring, three years later, which led to the publica- 
tion of a famous report on the Zollverein. The documents relating to Macgregor’s 
mission are in Board of Trade, 1, 322-4, and Foreign Office, Austria, 262-277. I have 
found no formal commission and imagine that all was arranged informally through 
Hume. 

* In April 1836 the Prussian commissioner at Leipzig, who ‘ only knows me as 
traveller making statistical inquiries,’ ventured the opinion that England might 
get the Prussian duties on textiles reduced in return for reductions on timber, linen, 
and, if possible, corn: Macgregor to board of trade, April 29. Possibly this is the 
discussion referred to by Treitschke, iv. 575, Palmerston liess in Berlin unter der 
Hand die Ermiissigung der Englischen Holzzille anbieten, &c. 
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meant business she must go to Berlin and must begin ‘ with a reduc- 
tion of her corn duties to a fixed figure.’ When Macgregor talked 
of other possible reductions Kiihne ‘ took his stand upon corn.’ It 
is interesting to find the fixed duty, which became the whig election 
cry five years later, in the mouth of a Prussian agent, though the 
idea was of course not new. Macgregor was equally unsuccessful 
when he sounded Baron Schmitz, the Wiirtemberger. Schmitz was 
all for free trade, but pointed out that the English duties on manu- 
factures were higher than those of the Zollverein, which Macgregor 
could not deny.** 

While in Munich the wandering utilitarian came into touch 
with the Austrian chargé d'affaires, and in October he moved to 
Vienna.‘* Metternich, recently awakened to the importance of those 
economic forces of whose working he was so profoundly ignorant, 
had decided in a general way that if Austria was to keep pace with 
Prussia she must enter into commercial alliances, and to that end 
must abandon her system of prohibitions and prohibitive tariffs.*° 
There had also been complaints from the shipowners of Trieste 
about the working of the Anglo-Austrian treaty of 1829 and about 
grievances arising under the English Navigation Law. Moreover, 
Aberdeen’s treaty was about to expire. The times seemed ripe for 
the conclusion of a fresh one, which might deal with commerce as 
well as navigation, might be accompanied by some relaxations in 
the Austrian tariff system—without which it would be of little use 
—and so might provide a measure of compensation for the loss of 
that treaty with the Zollverein which could hardly be secured save 
by a radical remodelling of English commercial policy. Austria at 
any rate could not say that her fiscal system was already more 
liberal than that of England. Before the year was out Sir Frederick 
Lamb and Macgregor had started operations with Metternich and 
the endless bureaus and mutually hostile officials of Vienna.* 

Apart from the difficulties inherent in any negotiation with so 
imperfectly systematised a government as that of Austria in 1836-8, 
there were others arising from Macgregor’s somewhat irregular 
position, his ignorance of and contempt for the details of the 
English navigation system, and the casual methods of Palmerston. 
During Macgregor’s first visit Metternich asked him as a favour to 
construct an informal treaty. Upon this document, which contained 
some of the concessions that Austria was most eager to secure, the 


“ Macgregor to the board of trade, 9 and 14 July 1836. 

‘ Sir F. Lamb, the ambassador, reports his arrival on 2 November to Palmerston. 
* See Lamb to Palmerston, 2 November 1836; A. Beer, Die Finanzen Oesterreichs 
im 19, Jahrhundert, 175 sqq., and the shorter references in his Allgemeine Geschichte 
des Welthandels, ii. 124-5, 205-7. 

“ The initiative came from the board of trade. See Macgregor’s memorandum 
on the history of the negotiation to Baron Neumann, 14 May 1838. ‘There are no 
references to the negotiation in Palmerston’s drafts in 1836-7, and few in 1838. 
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authorities at Vienna based an official draft that was sent to England 
for comment and criticism in July 18387. The comments were 
incisive—apparently its orig was unknown in England—and Sir 
Frederick Lamb found himself in the awkward position of having 
‘to withdraw this project of our own proposing, in order to substi- 
tute for it an entirely new one, demanding additional advantages 
in return for the same concessions. This was not a very promising 
undertaking.’ *’ All Lamb’s political vaticination and all Mac- 
gregor’s profuse economical and statistical resources were brought 
to bear. The ambassador urged that the alliance, which among 
other things was intended to increase the traffic of the Danube, 
together with the suggested fiscal reforms, had important political 
bearings : they would bind the Austrian empire together, develop 
its resources, revive its friendly relations with England, contribute 
to the ‘independence of all neighbouring states ’"—independence, 
that is, of Russian and Prussian influence—and ‘ give to Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg a community of interests with Austria, and counter- 
balance the ascendency which Prussia had acquired over them.’ ** 
Macgregor informed the Austrians, in his most didactic manner, 
that nothing would save them short of ‘ a complete change in their 
financial and commercial system’; he convinced Hungarian land- 
owners that a freer trade in manufactures was to their interest; 
and, returning to the officials, who showed signs of liberal leanings 
in the matter of shipping but could not see their way to alterations 
of the tariff, told them that, after all, ‘ commodities and not ships 
were the objects of international commerce.’ *’ At length, in the 
spring of 1838, the Austrian government accepted the principle of 
tariff revision and officially signified its willingness to sign the 
treaty.” The abandonment of the traditional system of prohibitions 
involved the overthrow of a sacrosanct edict of Maria Theresa, 
‘in fact a change in the fundamental law of the empire’ ;*' hence 
the delays. The treaty was still in danger during March, but Metter- 
nich signed it on 3 July and in due course it was ratified. Baron 
Kichhoff, the finance minister, was so angry ‘that he declared 
himself to be on leave of absence’ and took no part in the later 
proceedings.*? 

In its final form the treaty, by article 1, guaranteed perfect 

** Lamb to Palmerston, 29 December 1837. 

* Ibid. 3 July and 29 December 1837. 

** Macgregor’s despatches to the board of trade and foreign office (Foreign Office, 
Austria, 275) of 12 July and 22 November 1837; also an enclosure, Macgregor to 
Kolowrati, in Lamb’s despatch of 29 December 1837. 

°° In this condensed account I have laid stress on the influence of the English 
negotiators on the Austrian tariff changes. That influence was clearly of the first 
importance, but it could hardly have been effective had not other forces been working 
in the same direction. For these see Beer’s works, as above, p. 491, note 45. 

*! Macgregor to the foreign office and Lamb to Palmerston, both of 28 February 1838. 

** Lamb to Palmerston, 3 July 1838. 
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reciprocity of navigation dues throughout the whole of both empires. 
Article 2 guaranteed reciprocal treatment of goods, the produce of the 
two empires, including Austrian goods ‘exported through the northern 
outlet of the Elbe and the eastern outlet of the Danube.’ This final 
clause had not been in the treaty of 1829 ; it was now inserted at 
the request of Austria, and, as it ‘was not at variance with the 
navigation law of 1833,’ Macgregor ‘ did not contend that it should 
be suppressed.’ ** There was no formal provision for such cases in 
that law, but Frankfort furnished a precedent and the negotiators 
were much impressed with the possibilities of steam navigation on 
the great European rivers. Article 3 guaranteed equality of treat- 
ment in the case of those non-Austrian goods which might legally 
be sent to British ports, and extended to Austria the full benefits 
of the Navigation and Possessions Acts of 1833 and most-favoured- 
nation treatment for the future. Article 4 was revolutionary, 
but as its full meaning seems hardly to have been recognised at 
first, except by Macgregor, it went through without much dis- 
cussion : ‘ All Austrian vessels arriving from the ports of the Danube, 
as far as Galacz inclusive, shall, together with their cargoes, be 
admitted into British ports exactly in the same manner as if such 
vessels came direct from Austrian ports.’ This article, much desired 
by Austria, would allow Austrian ships to bring enumerated goods 
—grain or timber, for instance—for consumption in England from 
river ports on Turkish territory. It was in direct contravention of 
the existing Navigation Law.® Article 5 was also of moment. 
It allowed British vessels to enter Austrian ports as though they 
had themselves been Austrian, when coming from places not on 
British territory—a privilege that ‘no previous treaty contains,’ 
as Macgregor subsequently boasted.*® In return for this solid con- 
cession the Navigation Act was again breached : the produce of the 
Mediterranean ports of Asia and Africa might be brought from 
Austrian ports in Austrian or British vessels indifferently. That 
this was illegal had been one of the original complaints of the shippers 
of Trieste, and Austria fought hard for the concession. It was made 
definitely conditional on the first part of the clause to prevent other 
nations claiming a like privilege without return. Articles 6-8 
related to details of reciprocity—drawbacks, warehousing, and so 

*’ Macgregor’s explanatory memorandum, forwarded by Lamb, 3 July 1838. 

* This point constantly occurs in the correspondence. A reference to it was 
usually inserted in the preamble of the later treaties of this type. 

*» J. G. Shaw Lefevre, one of the secretaries of the board of trade, told the com- 
mittee of 1847 (q. 33): ‘I rather believe that this line of policy originated in the 
inconvenience which was found to arise from the impossibility of completing . . . 
cargoes . . . at some of these ports.’ 

°° Commercial Statistics, i. 21. 


but as a favour not as a right. 
469. 


** Lamb and Macgregor’s memoranda. 


Austria had allowed our ships to do this before, 
See Labouchere’s speech, 6 July 1840; Hansard, lv. 
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on; 9 gave Austria most-favoured-nation treatment for the East 
Indian trade; 10 safeguarded the coasting trade; 12 dealt with 
the trade of the Ionian Islands. Article 11—which Macgregor 
regarded as the most important of all except 5—contained the 
mutual guarantee of most-favoured-nation treatment in all matters 
of commerce and navigation. It was to be strictly interpreted 
and promptly applied. The remaining clauses were formal. 

The customs concessions that accompanied the treaty were 
published on 18 June 1838. In the cases of wrought brass and 
copper, cotton manufactures, earthenware, ‘fire engines,’ glass, 
ironmongery, leather goods, linen, woollens, and some other articles 
prohibition was replaced by duties. In other instances duties 
were appreciably lowered, though not always so much as the English 
negotiators had hoped, particularly in the case of sugar. Yet the 
reduction in this instance was enough to stimulate the import trade 
greatly.** It need hardly be said that the prohibitions had never 
been effective. There was an immense smuggling trade in English 
wares up the Elbe from Leipzig, to mention only one line of fraud. 
Indeed, the Bohemian manufacturers had asked for the abandon- 
ment of prohibition ; they said they would rather compete with 
the legally admitted and taxed than with prohibited and smuggled 
goods. Besides introducing these customs changes, Austria modi- 
fied her quarantine regulations in the interests of British shipping. 
Both parties were well satisfied with the first working of the new 
system, and Count Kolowrath told Macgregor that ‘ the revenue 
had gained even beyond his expectations from the change.’ * 

This is not the place to discuss at length the political significance 
of the treaty, which was probably not great. Lamb, very natur- 
ally, thought otherwise. He hoped that his handiwork, if successful, 
might prove ‘ the first step towards raising a solid bulwark against 
the further encroachments of Russia south of the Danube.’ * Mac- 
gregor wrote to Kolowrath about binding ‘ the countries lying below 
the Austrian dominions, south to the Balkans and north to the 
extremities of Wallachia, in the . . . bonds of friendly alliance and 
of possible amalgamation with Austria.” The negotiations, he 
said, had ‘completely dispelled the illusions of “ Young Italy” 


58 The full list is in Commercial Statistics, i. 20. 

5° Macgregor’s report to Lamb on the working of the treaty, 24 October 1838. 
He had visited both Bohemia and Venetia. 

* Lamb to Palmerston, 2 November 1836. 

*! Macgregor’s report. Kolowrath with Metternich and a couple of archdukes sat 
on the inmost council of the empire. He had all along favoured movement : Lamb to 
Palmerston, 9 October and 20 December 1836. 

* To Palmerston, 3 July 1837, 3 July 1838, inter alia. Oddly enough the treaty 
was denounced in England as favouring Russian aggression: Miss Martineau, History 
of England, ii. 367. 

** 1 November 1837; enclosure in Lamb to Palmerston, 29 December 1837. 
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[in looking up to England] within the Austrian states.’™ But if 
Palmerston’s opinions can be inferred from the rarity, brevity, and 
character of his despatches, he did not take his agents very seriously. 
As a rule he ignored the negotiations. He did back up Lamb’s 
attempts to play Vienna against Petersburg, and wrote a slashing 
attack on Russia, a power ‘more ambitious than strong, and not less 
wily than ambitious.’ But one of his last despatches was a long 
essay on the sins and untrustworthiness of Austria, with the con- 
clusion that ‘ England ought never for the sake of pleasing Austria 
to swerve from that course which her interests and her principles 
point out.’* Clearly he had no illusions and no politico-economical 
imagination. 

The treaty once concluded, it remained to be interpreted and 
regularised. Article 4—the Danube ports article—was not merely a 
breach of the Navigation Law, it was also a bad bit of drafting and 
led to a long discussion between the contracting parties. While 
this discussion was in progress, Poulett Thomson was unwilling to 
bring the matter before the house.*’ A week after Labouchere 
succeeded him at the board of trade, in September 1839, an Austrian 
ship, with a cargo of Turkish corn shipped at a Turkish Danubian 
port, came into Gloucester. She was seized for breaking the Naviga- 
tion Law, but let free on payment of a fine. Not until July of the 
following year did Labouchere move for leave to bring in a bill ‘ to 
enable her Majesty to carry into effect’ the Austrian Treaty, ‘ and 
to empower her Majesty to declare by order in council that ports 
which are the most natural and convenient shipping ports of states 
within whose dominions they are not situated may in certain cases be 
considered’ as the national ports of such states: The whole 
unbusinesslike proceeding gave the opposition an excellent opening. 
As to Article 5—which dealt with the shipping of Asiatic and African 
produce—it had been regularised in 1839, as Herries contemptuously 
put it, by a clause ‘smuggled’ into a customs bill on the third 
reading. 

No sooner had Labouchere brought in his bill than Prussia, 
acting for the Zollverein, began to press for concessions.® Palmers- 
ton was far too much occupied with French affairs to attend to the 
matter, Labouchere was out of town, and the treaty was drafted in 

** Macgregor’s final report, 24 October 1838. **’ To Lamb, 8 December 1837. 


* To Lamb, 21 March 1838. When the treaty was discussed in the Lords, 
Aberdeen twitted the government with its new-found love of Austria: Hansard, xlv. 
252). 

“’ So Labouchere said in the speech quoted above. The whole episode was threshed 
out in this debate by Herries, Labouchere, Colquhoun, Palmerston, and others. 

* Hansard, lv. 469. The bill became 3 & 4 Vict. c. xev. 

*® The foreign office documents referring to the business begin in August 1840 ; but 
Biilow had opened the matter earlier, so presumably his instructions were based on the 


treaty rather than the bill. The chief documents are in Foreign Office, Prussia 231 
(1840) and 235 (1841), others in 232. 
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friendly negotiation between Baron Biilow and John Macgregor, 
who had just succeeded his collaborator J. D. Hume as secretary to 
the board of trade.” The foreign office officials knew nothing of 
the course of the negotiations until Macgregor and Biilow sent in 
their draft for transmission to Palmerston. Then a difficulty arose. 
Prussia wanted to have the Scheldt, as well as all the waterways 
from the Meuse to the Elbe inclusive, recognised as a natural outlet, 
and its ports, meaning Antwerp, as ‘ national’ ports of the Zoll- 
verein. Biilow’s argument was that the Scheldt was a branch of the 
Rhine, being connected with it by a natural waterway, just as was 
the Meuse, which England was quite willing to accept, and further 
that in practice the Rhenish riparian states had always reckoned 
Antwerp as a port on a mouth of the Rhine.”! Macgregor, never 
unwilling to stretch the Navigation Laws and perhaps outgeneralled 
by Biilow, admitted the Scheldt into the draft, though after some 
hesitation as to the legality of his action.” Subsequently both 
Palmerston and Labouchere objected, and Macgregor had to argue 
in the name of ‘my lords’ against his own suggestion.” The 
situation was rendered the more awkward by the fact that the law 
officers said that the Scheldt was quite legal, so that they could not 
be made use of in the explanation with Biilow. ‘ My lords ’—that is, 
Labouchere—thought that the Scheldt was outside the spirit of the 
recent Act ; that its inclusion would raise trouble with France ; that 
we were already giving quite enough in return for what we got.” 
Palmerston was apparently decided by the consideration that, if the 
Scheldt was a natural outlet for Prussia, a fortiori it was a natural 
outlet for France from whose territory it flows.” He already knew 
of those suggestions for a Franco-Belgian customs union which 
became a definite scheme in the hands of Leopold I during the 
summer of 1841. Obviously any precedent for a French claim that 
Antwerp should be reckoned a ‘ national’ port would have given the 
king of the Belgians the best possible argument in favour of a pro- 
posal which, when it saw the light, was most distasteful to England.” 

The difficulties having been smoothed away, Palmerston and 

7° Since his Austrian work Macgregor had been engaged in unsuccessful com- 


mercial negotiations at Naples. For the British grievances which he failed to remedy 
see Commercial Statistics, i. 1196 sqq. 

7: Two memoranda from Biilow, August 1840 and February 1841. 

” He pencilled his doubts in the margin. 

73 E.g. Macgregor to Lord Leveson (of the foreign office) 19 September 1840. 
Palmerston wrote to his puzzled subordinates: ‘ The fact is that I believe the Scheldt 
was put into the convention at the board of trade while Mr. Labouchere was away and 
without his knowledge and sanction.’ 

7* Macgregor to Lord Leveson, as above. 

8 See his letters to Schleinitz, Biilow’s deputy, 12 October 1840, and to Biilow, 
2 March 1841. 

‘6 Palmerston discussed the scheme in the latter part of 1840 with Lord William 
Russell at Berlin: Foreign Office, Prussia, 227. Aberdeen entirely agreed with his 
view : e.g. Aberdeen to Lord Stuart, 29 October 1842, Foreign Office, Russia, 279. 
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Biilow signed the convention on 2 March 1841. British ships were 
to be free to enter the harbours of the Zollverein on the same terms 
as native ships, whether coming from British or non-British ports. 
This was not a new thing: Treitschke rightly says that the Prussian 
Navigation Laws were already far more liberal than the English ; 
they made no distinction between direct and indirect voyages.” 
In return for the guarantee that no alterations should be made in 
this rule during the currency of the treaty, England made the 
concession already referred to : she would treat Zollverein ships and 
their cargoes coming from all the ports between the Meuse and 
the Elbe as though they came from ports on Zollverein territory. 
The king of Prussia and his allies were to place the import trade in 
sugar and rice—not the import trade generally— upon the same 
footing as that of the most favoured nation’ (art. 2); and any states 
that might join the Zollverein in the future were to enjoy the privi- 
leges guaranteed by the treaty (art. 3). Prussia’s rights in the 
colonial trade remained as determined in 1824. Apart from the 
river ports clause there was no widening of the British Navigation 
Law. It is worth remembering that the treaty was bitterly de- 
nounced by List and the South German protectionist party as a 
public disaster for the Zollverein and as truckling to the sworn foe 
of German commercial unity. 

Meanwhile the ‘free trade’ states of Germany that meant to 
remain outside the Zollverein or were in doubt as to the wisest course 
to pursue, recognising England’s desire to encourage a policy advan- 
tageous to herself, also hastened to demand concessions. In 1840 
Hamburg was discussing postal business with the board of trade, 
and in connexion with this negotiation Syndic Banks handed in, in 
December, a proposal for a commercial convention between England 
and the three Hanse towns—his government having understood 
that the Prussian treaty was already concluded and that by it (as was 
the case) Zollverein ships sailing from the North Sea ports would 
enjoy privileges as great as or greater than those of the Hanse 
ships themselves.*® There were rumours afloat a little later that 
Hamburg might after all join the Zollverein, rumours which 
help to explain the speed with which the negotiation was 
concluded.*® Indeed so rapid was the workmanship that the 
convention was actually ratified by the citizens of Hamburg, 
in April 1841, in a form which rendered it illegal under the 
Navigation Law, so that it had to be withdrawn and redrafted.* 


™ Deutsche Geschichte, v. 458. 78 Foreign Office, Hamburg, 88. 
* Colonel Hodges, Consul-General at Hamburg, to Aberdeen, 2 November 1841 : 
Foreign Office, Hamburg, 91. 
” “It is now clear that we have gone farther than we intended—and farther than 
we can under the Navigation Laws’: Labouchere to Palmerston, 6 April 1841. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCIX. KK 
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The official copy is dated 8 August 1841. As in the Zollverein 
treaty, English ships might now enter the Hanse ports on 
equal terms from whatever part of the world they came. Their 
cargoes also were to receive ‘national’ treatment. In return we 
made similar promises, but only in the case of ships coming from 
Hanseatic ports. Further we permitted all German goods whatso- 
ever, that might legally be imported from the Hanse towns or any 
Elbe or Weser ports, to be imported in Hanse ships from the Hanse 
towns on the same terms as if they came in British ships. This clause 
overcame the difficulty arising out of the Zollverein treaty. There 
were no other working articles, the convention being merely supple- 
mentary to the treaty of reciprocity concluded with the Hanse towns 
in 1825. 

The cases of Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, and Hanover are closely 
associated with that of Hamburg. The four states had many 
interests in common. There were even vague schemes in the air for 
a customs union between the Hanse towns, Hanover, Oldenburg, the 
Mecklenburgs, Holstein, Schleswig,.and possibly Denmark, to be 
established ‘on liberal principles, which would make a powerful 
counterpart to the restrictive system of the Zollverein.’ *' Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin was known to be divided. Already in 1841 Colonel 
Hodges reported to Aberdeen how .Baron Liitzow, the leading 
Mecklenburg statesman, had told him that they would soon be 
forced to join the Zollverein. ‘1 inquired, “if England were to make 
any alteration in her existing corn laws, whether such a measure 
would make any change in the views of his government.” He 
answered, ‘‘It is very probable that it would do so.’ *° Next year 
Mecklenburg asked for an order in council extending to her ships 
the privileges enjoyed under the recent treaties by those of the 
Zollverein and the Hanse towns. This England was prepared to 
grant, but Aberdeen pointed out that certain differential harbour 
charges levied under local acts of parliament, not of recent date, 
could only be equalised by treaty.** He accordingly forwarded a 
draft convention. The Mecklenburgers saw their chance. They 
promptly asked, among other things, that all the ‘ natural outlets’ 
for the Zollverein trade should be recognised as ‘ national ’ ports of 
Mecklenburg ; for ‘it cannot be expected,’ wrote Liitzow, ‘ that 
the British government will now refuse to the Mecklenburg flag that 
favour which by the accession to the Zollverein could without doubt 


‘| Fox Strangways to Viscount Canning, reporting a conversation with the Duke 
of Holstein-Augustenburg, 16 October 1843, Foreign Office, Germany, 82. See also 
Bligh to Aberdeen, 18 January 1844, Foreign Office, Hanover, 42. This would have 
been an extension of the Steuerverein formed between Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, 
and Biickeburg in 1834, Brunswick had in the meantime joined the Zollverein. 

*? 24 September 1841, Foreign Office, Hamburg, 91. 

88 To Hodges, 27 June 1843, based on a letter from the board of trade of 20 Feb- 
ruary 1843. These negotiations are in Foreign Office, Hamburg, 95 sqq. 
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be obtained.’ * The rest of the negotiation, which was long, is 
unimportant. Mecklenburg carried almost all her points, and in the 
end her ships and their cargoes secured all the advantages of reci- 
procity ‘ when coming from the ports of Barth, Stralsund, Greifswald, 
Wolgast, and Stettin, or from the ports in the Trave, Elbe, or Meuse, 
or in any other river between the Elbe and the Meuse, or between the 
Trave and the Oder’ (art. 5). By the signature of the treaty 
(1 May 1844) and of a duplicate for Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the latter 
state, which has no sea coast at all, found that one of its ‘ natural 
outlets’ was Rotterdam. Oldenburg, who secured her treaty on 
4 April 1844, was hardly so successful a bargainer. Her ‘ natural 
outlets ’ reached from the Meuse to the Elbe, but included no Baltic 
ports.* ‘The impression upon my mind,’ Hodges wrote, ‘is that it 
was not expected that the advantages asked for by Mecklenburg and 
ceded by his Majesty’s government would have been granted, and in 
case of refusal it would have been used as an additional motive .. . 
by M. de Liitzow for urging a junction with the Zollverein.’ * 

In Hanover, as in Mecklenburg, there were Zollverein and anti- 
Zollverein parties.” Their balance was eagerly watched by the 
English agents at the Hanoverian court.** The accession of Bruns- 
wick to the Zollverein weakened the party of opposition and led to 
irritating negotiations with both Brunswick and Prussia during 
1848-4. Meanwhile Aberdeen, advised by the board of trade, 
instructed our representative to ‘take every proper opportunity 
of encouraging the opinion that it will be more advantageous 
and more honourable for Hanover to maintain an independent 
position.’ Bligh replied that this was what he had invariably 
done.8® In order to stiffen the Hanoverian opposition, every 
possible legal concession was made in the treaty signed by Aberdeen, 
Gladstone, and Count Kellmansegge in London on 22 July 1844. 
Hanover, like Prussia, allowed British ships to come freely from 
all countries. This practice she undertook not to alter during the 
currency of the treaty. She also made some special reductions 
in favour of British goods in the so-called ‘ Stade toll,’ levied on 
cargoes passing up the estuary of the Elbe.* In exchange she secured 
reciprocity, most-favoured-nation treatment, and a promise that all 


* Liitzow to Hodges, 30 September 1843. Liitzow was in favour of joining the 
Zollverein, but was in a minority : Hodges to Canning, 10 October 1843. 

* State Papers, 1844. 

°° To Aberdeen, 7 May 1844. 

** Hanover eventually joined in 1851, Mecklenburg not till 1867. 

* Foreign Office, Hanover, 39 sqq. See especially Mr. Bligh to Aberdeen, 
5 January and 30 March 1843. 

* Aberdeen to Bligh, 26 February 1844; Board of Trade to Foreign Office, 
16 February 1844; Bligh to Aberdeen, 14 March 1844. 

* This toll looms large in the commercial diplomacy of the pericd. Its history 
from A.D. 1038 is traced in a memorandum from Biilow to the foreign office in August 
1840: Foreign Office, Prussia, 231. 
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river and river-mouth ports from the Meuse to the Elbe and from 
the Trave to the Memel should be treated as her natural outlets.”! 

The Mecklenburg treaty led to further demands from the Hanse 
towns, and the Hanoverian treaty equally stimulated the Mecklen- 
burghers. Within a week of the signature of the former, Syndic 
Sieveking, one of the few senators of Hamburg who favoured junction 
with the Zollverein, told Hodges that of course England would now 
extend to his government every privilege granted to Mecklenburg ; 
and a month after the signing of the latter Liitzow wrote to say that, 
if his government had ever supposed that ports as far east as the 
Memel could be conceded, it would have asked for them. Of course 
England would do as much for Mecklenburg as for Hanover. A mere 
declaration would suffice.* 

So the situation stood in Germany a year before the first failure 
of the potato crop and the beginning of the cataclysmic age in British 
commercial policy. The principle of ‘ natural outlets’ had been 
stretched to breaking point. In return for the stretchings England 
had safeguarded the right of her ships to trade with German and 
Austrian ports direct from all parts of the world. She never gave 
so unqualified a right in return, though any vessels might bring 
any goods into her ports to be warehoused for re-exportation. The 
terms of admission to the colonial trade remained almost as Huskisson 
had left them. It was still illegal to bring non-European produce 
from European ports, except in the case of the Mediterranean trade ; 
and Austria was the only foreign country to whose vessels had been 
recently conceded the right to share in this exception.” The con- 
solidating Navigation Law of 1845 provided for such concessions 
(§ 4). Also, for the first time, it extended the warehousing privilege 
to the colonies (§ 22), enumerating about forty free colonial ware- 
housing ports. Some special privileges were granted to the shipping 
of Hong-Kong, and the penalties for breach of the law were lightened ; 
but these were the only changes of the least significance. 

The other important commercial negotiations of the period that 
bear on the Navigation Laws may be dismissed briefly. The treaty 
with Russia of 11 January 1843 formally guaranteed to England 
certain rather limited advantages hitherto enjoyed ‘in a great degree 
by sufferance,’ ™ and to Russia the use of Dantzig and other German 
ports on her own rivers according to the true geographical principle 
of natural outlets. Its interest, such as it is, lies in its connexion 
with the transition which was taking place in Russia, as in Austria, 


*' Hanover was very eager to secure the use of these Baltic ports: Bligh to Aber- 
deen, 20 June 1844. 

* Hodges to Aberdeen, 7 May 1844: Liitzow to Hodges, 27 August 1844. 

* Turkey had long enjoyed the right : see above, p. 482, note 11. 

* Aberdeen to Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 24 November 1842, Foreign Office, 
Russia, 279. For the negotiations see 279-289, 
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from a system of prohibition to one of protection,” rather than in its 
navigation clauses. The Sardinian treaty of 6 September 1841 was 
the result of a wearisome negotiation by which England had hoped 
to secure a treaty of navigation and commerce. She failed on the 
commercial side, and even in the matter of navigation it was only 
with some reluctance that Sardinia was brought to sign a very 
colourless document. To the annoyance of our negotiators the 
Sardinian government—and particularly Charles Albert—could not 
be brought to accept an article based on the Austrian treaty of 1838, 
whereby we offered to give most-favoured-nation treatment in all our 
dominions and the right to bring goods into the United Kingdom 
from the Mediterranean ports of Africa and Asia through Sardinian 
ports, if they would allow our ships to enter their ports on equal 
terms with their own, wherever they came from. The Sardinians 
kept on asking why we would not give precisely what we demanded 
on this head; and the reply that our Navigation Laws would not 
let us do so failed to convince. In the end the treaty did little but 
secure reciprocity of navigation dues for the direct trade.** The 
Portuguese treaty of 2 July 1842 is an elaborate affair, covering a wide 
field, from the abolition of the droit d’aubaine to reciprocity of navi- 
gation dues. It freed the direct trade and opened the colonial trade 
of the contracting parties, within the regular legal limits so far as 
England was concerned. Certain extra differential duties, the result 


of a commercial quarrel in 1836-7, were removed. This appears to be 
the last case of active retaliation in our fiscal history, and as such may 
have some little interest. But in the history of the Navigation Laws 
the treaty is of no account.°” 


J. H. CuapHam. 


*> See Schulze-Gavernitz, Volkswirthschaftliche Studien aus Russland, p. 244 sqq. 

*° Foreign Office, Sardinia, 111-8. See especially Palmerston to Sir A. Foster, 
26 October 1839. Sir A. Foster to Palmerston, 20 January 1840, 17 February 1840. 
Mr. Abercromby to Palmerston, 5 December 1840, 19 February 1841. Board of 
trade to foreign office, 16 January 1841, 12 March 1841. There had been an 
abortive negotiation in 1836. 

* Foreign Office, Portugal, 521. The treaties of the period 1830-45 omitted from 
this account are Venezuela, 1834; Peru-Bolivia, 1837; Greece, 1837; Turkey, 1838 ; 
Ecuador, 1839; Bolivia, 1840; Texas, 1840; Denmark, 1841 (regulating the Sound 
dues) ; Wiirtemberg, 1841 ; Uruguay, 1842; Sicily, 1844 ; and the treaties with China. 
For various reasons none of these claim consideration in this connexion. 





Notes and Documents 


Antiochus Strategos' Account of the Sack of Jerusalem 
nm A.D. 614. 


In the ninth volume of his Texts and Studies in Armenogruzinian 
Philology (Tekstwe i Razweskaniyah po Armydno-Gruzinskoe Philo- 
logit) Professor N. Marr, of the University of Petersburg, published 
early last year the old Georgian version of a narrative entitled 
‘ Antiochus Strategos, the Capture of Jerusalem by the Persians in 
the year 614’ (Antiokh Strateg, Playnenie Jerusalima Persami). The 
Greek text of this narrative is lost, all except an insignificant frag- 
ment ; but as it is our only detailed narrative by an eye-witness of 
this important but hitherto obscure episode, I have thought it worth 
translating for English readers. The Georgian text, edited by 
Professor Marr from two codices, of which one was written in the 
thirteenth century, fills sixty-six large octavo pages of thirty-three 
lines each. I have much reduced its bulk by omitting pious 
ejaculations and other passages devoid of historical interest. 
These omissions I note. Professor Marr's book contains, besides the 
Georgian text, a long and learned introduction, and a careful Russian 
translation of the Georgian. The latter materially aided me in my 
rendering, because, as students of Georgian well know, the lexicons 
of that language are very imperfect. Without it I could only have 
conjectured the meaning of several words omitted in the lexicons. 
Professor Marr ascribes the Georgian version to the tenth century ; 
and, on grounds which to me are a little doubtful, argues that it 
was made not directly from the Greek but from an Arabic version 
of the Greek. He prints a fragment of the Arabic text which con- 
tains the enumeration of the dead. 


FREDERICK C. CoNYBEARE. 


The Capture of Jerusalem. 
The treatise of the blessed monk Strateg, who lived in the Laura of 
our father Saba. 
He told about the devastation of Jerusalem, the capture of the Cross 
of Christ, which is the tree of our life, and of the burning of the holy 
churches, and their demolition ; the captivity of the patriarch Zachariah, 
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the destruction of priests, of deacons and monks ; about the folk which 
believed in Christ, and about all that befell Jerusalem and its inhabitants 
from Babylon, at the hands of Persians and Chaldeans by command of 
their king Chosro.' 


For Zachariah, the chief of fathers of Jerusalem, patriarch and shepherd 
of the holy city, was shepherding his flock ina manner correct and decent 
and pleasing to God. But in these days there arrived certain wicked men, 
who settled in Jerusalem. Some of them aforetime dwelled in this holy 
city with the devil’s aid. They were named after the dress which they 
wore, and one faction was dubbed the Greens and the other the Blues. 
They were full of all villainy, and were not content with merely assaulting 
and plundering the faithful ; but were banded together for bloodshed as 
well and for homicide. There was war and extermination ever among 
them, and they constantly committed evil deeds, even against the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. .. .? 

Then the Judge of truth, who desires not the death of the sinner, 
but that he may turn again and live, sent on us the evil Persian race, as a 
rod of chastisement and medicine of rebuke. And they advanced with a 
great force and numerous host. They seized all the land of Syria ; they 
put to flight the Greek * detachments and forces, and sundry of them they 
captured, and thereafter began to enter with a swarming army and to 
capture every city and village. And they reached Palestine and its 
borders, and they arrived at Caesarea, which is the metropolis. But 
there they begged for a truce, and bowed their necks in submission. 
After that the enemy advanced to Sarapeon, and captured it, as well as 
all the seaboard cities together with their hamlets. . . .* 

Next they reached Judea ; and came to a large and famous city, a 
Christian city, which is Jerusalem, city of the Son of God. And they came 
on in wrath and mighty anger of soul ; and the Lord surrendered it into 
their hands, and they fulfilled all in accordance with His will. And who 
can depict what took place within Jerusalem and in her streets? Who 
number the multitude of dead who lay stretched in Jerusalem? .. .° 

But who, my brethren, will not grieve over this deed which was done 
in Constantinople by the Emperor Justinian, when he cried out ‘ Victory ! 
Victory!’ When a river of blood flowed in the middle of the city, from 
the massacring of an innumerable multitude ? And who has not heard 
what happened in the great city of Antioch, what woes and disasters 
overtook its inhabitants? Who will not lament and deplore the fate 
which overtook the city of Laodicea® and its inhabitants, how that souls 
innumerable were destroyed by the jealousy and passion of a God-hating 
enemy ? Who can keep silence and restrain his tears in presence of all 
this evil and suffering ? Who compute the multitude of woes and labours, 
and how many tens of thousands were slain in consequence of the crime 
committed by the worthless Bonosus? . . .’ 

And if you would fain understand that which happened, listen to what 
I had related to me by a certain God-loving man about the death of that 


' Spelled Khuasro. Here I omit four pages. 2 IT omit half a page. 
* Berdzen. * Three lines omitted. 5 Eleven lines omitted. 
* Spelled Lavdikia. 7 Five lines omitted. 
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worthless man who was called Bonosus, that you may know that I am 
telling the truth. For this worthy man, who lived in the Jordan region,® 
recounted to me and said: ‘ Just when the ill-starred Bonosus died, I 
saw terrible folk who carried his soul to a well which was sealed, and on 
it sat a sentinel, and they said to him : “ We bid thee, O man, open for us 
the well, that we may shut in it the soul of Bonosus.” The man answered 
them, he that sat on the well: “I cannot open this well, until the Lord 
commands me so todo.” But one of them that carried the soul of Bonosus, 
made haste and furnished unto him a document ® of the Lord. Forthwith 
the sentry that sat on the well glanced thereat, sighed from the depth of 
his heart, and, smiting himself on the breast, said : “‘ Woe to this ill-starred 
soul, forasmuch as since the time of the impious Emperor Julian, I have 
not opened the door of this darkling abyss of hell.”’ For this reason we 
have told this, namely that you may know what men lived in our country ; 
and how many villainies they committed, in the way of slaughter and 
desolation and extermination of your brethren. 

And leader in all was this worthless Bonosus. For he was full of all sorts 
of godlessness and on the watch for the demolition of cities and desolating 
of churches together with the aforementioned worthless men ; so that riot 
and destruction overtook the churches, and he had a design to seize and 
kill the patriarch who preceded the patriarch Zachariah, and to lay waste 
the churches. Such deeds did these men commit, who sojourned among 
us. And as we knew not God, nor observed His commands, God delivered 
us into the hands of our enemies, and we fell under the lordship of this 
abominable tribe of Persians, and they dealt with us in all ways as they 
pleased. And now I will begin to tell you what happened. For these 
evil tribes, when they had seized all the land of Syria !° and the littoral, 
laid hold of a certain couple of monks out of the monasteries by the 
hss os" 

And when they seized the monks and led them to their chief, he looked 
them in the face and considered their worth. And although the chief 
was an enemy of God, he ordered that they should be preserved until 
he should see how the matter should end. And as he approached the 
holy city of Jerusalem, he began from day to day to ask them, saying : 
* What say ye, O ye monks, will yon city surrender to me or not?’ The 
monks in answer said : ‘ In vain dost thou hasten, and idle are thy designs, 
leader of an evil and foul race, for the right hand of God protects this 
holy city.’ And when they reached Jerusalem, the magnates and chiefs 
of his host went and reconnoitred the city and its walls. And when they 
perceived the number of the monasteries and habitations of the God- 
fearing ones, which were in the environs of the city, their mind was opened 
and they desired to conclude a treaty with the inhabitants of the city. 
Then the blessed patriarch Zachariah, when he learned their desire and 
understood from the Lord what had overtaken the city, likewise was 
minded to conclude a treaty with the enemies. . . .!? 

But when the leaders of the riotous factions became aware what the 


* This story seems to contradict the generally received account, according to which 
Bonosus was murdered in Constantinople. 

° = xeipdypagor. © Shami. " T omit eight lines. 

2 Four lines omitted. 
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patriarch designed to do, they gathered together and, assailing him like 
wild beasts, said to him : ‘ We warn thee, who art leader of this people, 
thou art intent on no good thing, in so far as thou thinkest of making 
peace with the enemy. . . .’* 

Then, beholding their folly and that on which they were bent, the 
blessed Zachariah began to lament and bewail his flock and the destruction 
of his faithful folk. He feared moreover the miscreants lest they should 
slay him. . . .'* 

And in the same manner the walls of Jericho, when it pleased God to lay 
them low, were suddenly overthrown ; and He, the all good, humbled also 
by the Emperor Heraclius the multitude of the Persians, so soon as 
He, the clement One, looked with pity on His people. But the blessed 
Zachariah, a true shepherd, invited them to make peace ; and when they 
hearkened not to him, he gave them other counsel ; and he summoned a 
monk, who was named Abba Modestus, and he was superior of the monas- 
tery of St. Theodosius,'® and bade him go and muster men from the Greek '° 
troops which were in Jericho, to help them in their struggle. But the 
blessed Modestus received the order of the patriarch, went out, and 
mustered the Greek troops which were in Jericho. 

The Persians however beleaguered the entire city, and surrounded it 
for the combat ; and hourly they questioned the monks in regard to the 
city, whether God would deliver it or not into their hands. And the 
first day they asked them the same question afresh. Then the monks 
consulted one with the other and said : ‘ If we lie, ’tis evil ; but if we tell 
the truth, woe to us. Rather, whether we tell or whether we conceal the 
truth, it cannot but be that this city be laid waste. So it is right that we 
should not conceal the truth.” Then the monks sighed from the depths 
of their hearts, and smiting themselves on the face, and shedding tears, 
as if in a flood from their eyes, they replied : ‘ For our sins God hath 
delivered us into your hands.’ 

We however, when we were delivered into captivity, said to those 
monks : ‘ Why did you then from the first not tell us that the city was to 
be delivered into the hands of the enemy ? On the contrary you declared 
that by God it would be saved ; and we know that your word was of the 
Lord ; and again you said that He had delivered it over to devastation.’ 
The monks answered us and said: ‘We were not prophets and fore- 
casters of divine decree ; but rather were, because of our sins, given over 
into the hands of our enemies; and have been taken captive at their 
hands, and been smitten together with this people according as our deeds 
merited. But as regards the holy city be not surprised at this having 
overtaken it ; for as we were with God, so too was God with us. But as 
for us, when the Persians had led us out of our caves, they conducted us 
here to Jerusalem. We looked on the wall of the city, and saw a mar- 
vellous sight. For on each of the towers and battlements stood an angel 
holding in his hands shield and fiery lance. And when we beheld this 
sign, we were much rejoiced. We understood that God was on our side. 
Wherefore we said to the enemy: “In vain you hasten, idly do you 
imagine of this city, that it is to be delivered into your hands.” .. .’ '7 


" Seven lines omitted.  T omit half a page. 's Thevdos. 
© Berdzen. Five lines omitted. 
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In that season there came down from heaven an angel three days before 
this evil overtook us and advanced as far as the angels which were standing 
upon the wall of Jerusalem and guarded it ; and he said to them : ‘ Depart 
hence, withdraw ; for the Lord has given over this holy city into the hands 
oftheenemy.’ And when the assembly of angels heard this, they departed ; 
for they could not oppose the will of God. And thereby we knew that our 
sins exceeded God’s grace. . . .'® 

But the Persians when they found that the inhabitants of the city 
would not consent to submit, were agitated with lively anger, like ferocious 
beasts, and planned all sorts of hurt against Jerusalem ; and they laid 
siege to it with much watchfulness and gave battle. Meanwhile the monk 
Abba Modestus, who had been sent by the patriarch to collect Greek 
troops to aid them in distress, persuaded them to start. But God willed 
not to help them. For when the Greeks saw the numbers of the Persian 
host which was encamped around Jerusalem they fled with one accord, 
put to flight by the Persians. Then the Abba Modestus was left alone, 
inasmuch as he could not flee. He saw a rock in a ravine and climbed 
up on toit. The rock was already surrounded by Persians : some of them 
stood on it, and others again stood over against the rock. But God, who 
preserved the prophet Elisha and destroyed the murderers who came 
against him before they sighted him, darkened the eyes of the enemy, 
and preserved His servant unscathed. And he peacefully went down to 
Jericho. But the inhabitants of the city began to grieve when they 
learned of the flight of the Greeks, and there was found from no quarter 
any aid for them. Then the Persians perceived that God had forsaken 
the Christians, and that they had no helper; and with intensified anger 
they began to search out ways and means to the extent of building towers 
around the city ; and they placed on them balistas for a struggle with the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; and they made ready every sort of military 
engine, as is customary with warriors ; and with lively wrath they engaged 
the Christians. They were however all the more on the watch, and 
desired to get possession of Jerusalem, because they knew that that city 
was a refuge of all Christians and a fortress of their dominion. 

The beginning of the struggle of the Persians with the Christians of 
Jerusalem was on the 15th April, in the second indiction, in the fourth year 
of the Emperor Heraclius. They spent twenty days in the struggle. 
And they shot from their balistas with such violence, that on the twenty- 
first day they broke down the city wall. Thereupon the evil foemen 
entered the city in great fury, like infuriated wild beasts and irritated 
serpents. The men however who defended the city wall fled, and hid 
themselves in caverns, fosses, and cisterns in order to save themselves ; 
and the people in crowds fled into churches and altars ; and there they 
destroyed them. For the enemy entered in mighty wrath, gnashing their 
teeth in violent fury ; like evil beasts they roared, bellowed like lions, 
hissed like ferocious serpents, and slew all whom they found. Like mad 


‘8 Two pages omitted, of which the original Greek exists in two Sinai MSS., no. 448, 
f. 335 and no. 432, f. 162, of the years 1004 and 1334 respectively. The episode is that 
of John, a monk of St. Saba who lived in the place called Seven Mouths, who narrates 
to his disciple a vision he has had of the impending ruin of the Anastasis church, and 
is then slain by the Persians. 
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dogs they tore with their teeth the flesh of the faithful, and respected none 
at all, neither male nor female, neither young nor old, neither child nor 
baby, neither priest nor monk, neither virgin nor widow. . . .'® 

Meanwhile the evil Persians, who had no pity in their hearts, raced to 
every place in the city and with one accord extirpated all the people. 
Anyone who ran away in terror they caught hold of ; and if any cried out 
from fear, they roared at them with gnashing of teeth, and by breaking 
their teeth forced them to close their mouths. They slaughtered tender 
infants on the ground, and then with loud yelps called their parents. 
Their parents bewailed *° the children with vociferations and sobbings, but 
were promptly despatched along with them. Any that were caught 
armed were massacred with their own weapons. Those who ran swiftly 
were pierced with arrows, the unresisting and quiet they slew without 
mercy. They listened not to appeals of supplicants, nor pitied .youthful 
beauty, nor had compassion on old men’s age, nor blushed before the 
humility of the clergy. On the contrary they destroyed persons of every 
age, massacred them like animals, cut them in pieces, mowed sundry of 
them down like cabbages, so that all alike had severally to drain the cup 
full of bitterness. Lamentation and terror might be seen in Jerusalem. 
Holy churches were burned with fire, others were demolished, majestic 
altars fell prone, sacred crosses were trampled underfoot, life-giving 
icons were spat upon by the unclean. Then their wrath fell upon 
priests and deacons: they slew them in their churches like dumb 
animals. . . .”! 

And who can relate what the evil foes committed and what horrors 
were to be seen in Jerusalem? However, my beloved brethren, listen to 
me with patience, because my heartache impels me to speak and forbids 
me to keep silent ; and once having begun to describe this calamity, I am 
minded to recount to you the whole of it. For when the Persians had 
entered the city, and slain countless souls, and blood ran deep in all 
places, the enemy in consequence no longer had the strength to slay, and 
much Christian population remained that was unslain. So when the 
ferocity of the wrath of the Persians was appeased, then their leader, whom 
they called Rasmi Ozdan, ordered the public criers to go forth and to make 
proclamation saying : ‘ Come out, all of you that are in hiding. Fear not. 
For the sword is put away from you, and by me is granted peace.’ Then, 
as soon as they heard that, a very numerous crowd came forth that had 
been hidden in cisterns and fosses. But many of them were already dead 
within them, some owing to the darkness, others from hunger and thirst. 
Who can count the number of those who died ? for many tens of thousands 
were destroyed by the number of privations and diversity of hardships, 
before those in hiding came out owing to the number of their privations ; 
and they abandoned themselves to death when they heard the chief's 
command, as if he was encouraging them for their good, and they would 
get alleviation by coming out. But when those in hiding had come out, 
the prince summoned them and began to question the whole people as to 
what they knew of the art of building.2? When they had one by one 
specified their crafts, he bade those be picked out on one side who were 


1® Fight lines omitted. 0 Lit. ‘ beat themselves,’ i.e. éxdpavro. 
*! Nearly one page omitted. *2 Or ‘ carpentering.’ 
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skilled in architecture, that they might be carried captive to Persia ; but 
he seized the remainder of the people and shut them up in the reservoir of 
Mamel, which lies outside the city at a distance of about two stades from 
the tower of David. And he ordered sentinels to guard those thus confined 
in the moat.” 

O my brethren, who can estimate the hardships and privations whith 
befell the Christians on thatday ? For the multitude of people suffocated ®° 
one the other, and fathers and mothers perished together owing to the 
confinement of the place. Like sheep devoted to slaughter, so were the 
crowd of believers got ready for massacre. Death on every side declared 
itself, since the intense heat, like fire, consumed the multitude of people, as 
they trampled on one another in the press, and many perished without 
the sword. . . .?6 

Thereupon the vile Jews, enemies of the truth and haters of Christ, 
when they perceived that the Christians were given over into the hands of 
the enemy, rejoiced exceedingly, because they detested the Christians ; 
and they conceived an evil plan in keeping with their vileness about the 
people. For in the eyes of the Persians their importance was great, 
because they were the betrayers of the Christians. And in this season 
then the Jews approached the edge of the reservoir ” and called out to the 
children of God, while they were shut up therein, and said to them: ‘ If 
ye would escape from death, become Jews and deny Christ ; and then ye 
shall step up from your place and join us. We will ransom you with our 
money, and ye shall be benefited by us.’ But their plot and desire were 
not fulfilled, their labours proved to be in vain; because the children of 
Holy Church chose death for Christ’s sake rather than to live in godless- 
ness : and they reckoned it better for their flesh to be punished, rather than 
their souls ruined, so that their portion were not with the Jews. And 
when the unclean Jews saw the steadfast uprightness of the Christians 
and their immovable faith, then they were agitated with lively ire, 
like evil beasts, and thereupon imagined another plot. As of old 
they bought the Lord from the Jews with silver, so they purchased 
Christians out of the reservoir ; for they gave the Persians silver, and they 
bought a Christian and slew him like a sheep.** The Christians however 
rejoiced because they were being slain for Christ’s sake and shed their 
blood for His blood, and took on themselves death in return for His 
death. . . .* 

When the people were carried into Persia, and the Jews were left in 
Jerusalem, they began with their own hands to demolish and burn such 
of the holy churches as were left standing. . . .*° 

How many souls were slain in the reservoir *! of Mamel! How many 
perished of hunger and thirst! How many priests and monks were 
massacred by the sword! How many infants were crushed under foot, 
or perished by hunger and thirst, or languished through fear and horror 
of the foe! How many maidens, refusing their abominable outrages, 


*3 Birga. *4 Fliskhina. * Lit. ‘ submerged.’ 

76 One page omitted. = Birqa. 

** Here but a single Christian is mentioned. In the sequel however many are 
declared to have thus perished at the hands of the Jews. 

*® Half a page omitted. % Four lines omitted. :  ® Fliskhina. 
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were given over to death by the enemy! How many parents perished on 
top of their own children! How many of the people were bought up 
by the Jews and butchered, and became confessors of Christ! How many 
persons, fathers, mothers, and tender infants, having concealed themselves 
in fosses and cisterns, perished of darkness and hunger! How many 

ed into the Church of the Anastasis, into that of Sion and other 
churches, and were therein massacred and consumed with fire! Who 
can count the multitude of the corpses of those who were massacred in 
Jerusalem ! 

We have recounted this, for it all happened to us in reality, that in 
this chastisement we may recognise the Lord, as Paul the Apostle said : 
‘If we are judged by the Lord, we are chastened, that we may not with 
the world be condemned. . . .’ 

Listen to me, my brethren, and I will relate to you what befell the 
holy mothers.** In Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, there was a 
monastery, in which lived holy virgins 400 in number. The enemy 
entered that monastery, and expelled, like doves from their nest, those 
brides of Christ, blessed, of worthy life and blameless in chastity. Having 
led them out of the monastery, they began to pen* them in like cattle ; 
and they shared them among themselves and led them away each to their 
own quarters... .° 

Now listen, my brethren, and I will relate. For after all this evil doing 
they captured the good shepherd, the patriarch Zachariah, and conducted 
him to Sion through the gate through which our Lord Jesus Christ came 
in; and he was conducted cautiously, like a brigand, pinioned with 
cords. . . .°° Then they led out the good shepherd, as they did Christ 
when He went forth from Sion to the Cross. But Zachariah they led 
forth from the gate of Jerusalem, like Adam forth from paradise. . . .*7 
Then went forth the blessed pastor with the people by the gate called 
Probatike, from which also went forth the Saviour for His Passion ; and 
he sat down on the Mount of Olives, and as for a widowed bride so he 
wept for the holy church. Then there came up before him all the people. 
They fell prone on their faces furrowed ** with excess of mourning. He 
gazed upon them, and beheld the members of his flock, that weakened with 
lamentation, overcast with grief, and beset with perils, were brought nigh 
unto death. Then he began to console them. . . .*® 

Once more they raised up their eyes, and gazed upon Jerusalem and 
the holy churches. A flame, as out of a furnace, reached up to the clouds, 
and it was burning. Then they fell to sobbing and lamenting all at once 
and loudly. Some smote themselves on the face, others strewed ashes 
on their heads, others rubbed their faces in the dust, and some tore their 


%2 A page is here omitted. 33 Or * women.’ 

** Professor Marr renders ‘ slay,’ which offends in the context. I conjecture 

aghdcherad ’ for the form, omitting the e, given in the MS. 

* There follows the story of a maiden who offered her would-be ravisher, if he 
would spare her virginity, a phial of miraculous oil of a kind to guard him from being 
wounded in battle. She rubs her neck with it and invites him to smite her with his 
sword, in token of her good faith. He smites and beheads her. This episode fills two 
pages. 

* Two-thirds of a page omitted. * Six lines omitted. 

8 Lit. ‘ destroyed.’ % Six lines omitted. 
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hair, when they beheld the holy Anastasis afire, Sion in smoke and flames, 
and Jerusalem devastated. 
40 


These words the blessed Zachariah uttered before the people on the 
holy Mount of Olives. And as he ended his words, he heard a tramping 
and outery of the people. He looked round and perceived that the 
multitude of the Persians was advancing, who intended to take them 
to Persia into captivity. . . .4' Then the enemy were mingled with the 
company, like wild beasts among sheep ; they carried them off to slaughter 
like lambs, and seized the blessed Zachariah, and led him off. Meanwhile 
the righteous man ceased not to lament and sob, but every moment he 
looked away and said : ‘ Farewell,‘ O Jerusalem!’ And from that time 
forth he never beheld her again. But he said: ‘ Farewell, holy city! 
Forget not thy servant! Thou knowest my love for thee, and my earnest 
zeal to serve thee ; and therefore I prav thee to remember me and this 
people, whenever thou shalt pray to Christ... . 

And they descended from the Mount of Olives in the direction of 
Jericho by the road which leads to Jordan. Then, my brethren, there 
took hold of all the Christians of the whole world great sorrow and in- 
efiable grief, at the fact that the city, the elect, famous, and imperial 
city had been given over to rapine; that the holy places and refuges of 
all the faithful had been given up to fire, and Christian folk vowed to 
captivity and death.“ . .. My own eyes witnessed further more another 
incident, worthy of tears. For there were two striplings, brothers in the 
flesh, twins born in one and the same hour, and they were carried off into 
captivity from the Holy City. About them we heard of a marvellous 
episode, which their parents and neighbours related of them, how that 
between the boys there existed such intense affection, that they could 
not be parted even for a minute from one another. For their birth was 
on the same day, and their baptism was on the same day, their mother 
brought them up together, and they shared a single bed.** 


So far I have given you an account of what happened in Jerusalem 
and on the road to captivity. But henceforth I shall inform you of how 
our entry into Persia took place, of what sorrow fell upon God’s children, 
and how their grief, pain, and mourning burst out afresh. For before 
our entry into Babylon they halted us in an enclosure of great dimensions, 
and afterwards they brought the Cross of Christ, the tree of our life, and 
laid it at the threshold of the gate which led into the enclosure. Then 
the wicked enemy came up and began to arrest the faithful. They drove 
them, like lambs out of a pen, with great haste, and they said : ‘ You shall 
trample on this Cross of yours, in which you set your trust. If not, we 
will slay you and throw your bodies to the dogs to devour.’ ** . . . And 


* Eight pages omitted. “ Two and a half pages omitted. 

42 Or ‘ Peace with Thee,’ and so below. ‘8 Six lines omitted. 

“ T omit the episode of Eusebius, deacon of the Anastasis, who is martyred along 
with his two daughters because they will not accept the Magian religion. It fills 
three pages. 

4S In the sequel their parting scene is described, and also how, subsequently, they 
met by accident for a moment on the way to Persia. Three pages omitted. 

© Five lines omitted. 
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godless and merciless, they acted as follows; for they took their stand 
at the gate with naked swords in their hands and cut down those who 
had faith in the Lord, but left alive the renegades. All the same not 
many obeyed their godless word so far as to go through the gate, and 
insult the Cross of Christ by denying it, but only a few, of weak mind. 

But the majority of the folk perished for the sake of Christ, preferring 
to die rather than insult the Cross with their feet. Then, my brethren, 
vehement sorrow and immeasurable pain befell us all, because on our 
approaching Babylon, it was not to the river of Babylon they Jed us, but 

«to the river of Persia. Nor was it to a purifying bath that they presented 
us, but drove us into a bioody river. And not before a Christian emperor 
they brought us forward, but before a Persian emperor, by name Khosro ; ‘7 
and we reached not confessors of the Holy Trinity, but for our sins were 
ranked with deniers of the Holy Trinity. 

But the blessed Zachariah the Patriarch on reaching the gate remem- 
bered the captivity of the children of Israel and exclaimed: ‘ Blessed be 
the Lord, who hath brought on us also all that happened in former days 
of the people of Israel and in the time of Moses.’ Then the man of God 
asked the Persians to leave him for a time and cease their molestation. 
And when they did so, the blessed man bade assemble all the priests, 
deacons, and monks; and as soon as they were assembled he took his 
stand in their midst, and he kneeled down ** to the East, and all together 
with him kneeled down to the Lord. When they rose from prayer, the 
saint ordered them to chant three psalms of David... .4° When 
they had ended the chanting of the psalms, the blessed Zachariah 
went up to much higher ground and uttered the ‘ Alleluia,’ which the 
monks repeat at the hour of the rising sun. He twice uttered it together 
with the sticheron,® and all the people chanted it after him. Then the 
blessed one extended his hand in the direction of the river and said: 
‘ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remembered 
thee, O Sion. If I forget thee, Jerusalem, then may thy right hand 
forget me.’ When he uttered this, the people were moved to sobs and 
could no longer utter the second Alleluia. But they bowed their heads 
in pensive grief to the earth, while the good pastor, the holy Zachariah, 
prayed to Christ with tears and groans. And then, while the people 
with bowed heads prayed a long time to the Lord, Zachariah ordered them 
to collect the children from seven years of age and less. And their number 
was 3000. The enemy however did not prevent their collecting them, 
but looked on to see what they were about todo. When they had collected 
the crowd of children, the blessed Zachariah stood to the East some space 
away from the people, placed the children before him and behind him 
the people, and bade all to call upon the Lord out loud and say : ‘ Merciful 
Lord, have mercy on us!’ . . .°! 

Now listen, my brethren, and I will tell you. For when we reached 
Babylon, and they had informed the evil King of our arrival—one day 
previously he summoned his table-companions and princes, his magi, 
sorcerers, and diviners, for he imagined that our faith in the Cross was 

Spelled Khiiasro. 48 Or ‘ adored.’ 


* Psalms cxix., cxvii., cxx., cxxii., cxxvi. (in the Greek numeration) are cited. 
1 omit half a page. 


*° Dasdebeli. I use Professor Marr’s equivalent. *! Two and a half pages omitted. 
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vain. And he said to us: ‘ Look ye, the might of the fire in which we 
put our trust, has given us the great city of the Christians, Jerusalem, and 
their Cross which they trust in and adore. There has also been delivered 
into our hands the leader of their religion, and he will to-morrow arrive 
before us together with his people. Therefore hasten ye now and prepare 
for an encounter with him, and work some miraculous effect such as they 
are not able to work; and if you can prevent their doing anything, and 
they do not accomplish the like of your achievements, I will magnify you 
with gifts and great honours.’ Then-.one of the Magi answered the King 
as follows: ‘O King, live for ever, and let not your heart be disturbed 
about their leader, the Christians’ president. For to-morrow you shall 
see and know of what quality your servants are and of what the table- 
companions who sit in your presence.’ 

When we reached the city, they led us like sheep to be slaughtered ; 
and they conducted us to the palace and set us in the presence of the King. 
Before him stood also the Cross of our Redemption, even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ stood before the ruler Pilate ; and they began among them- 
selves to mock and rail at the Cross. . . .°? Then the King commanded 
them to present and set before him the blessed Zachariah, and he said to 
him: ‘ Who are you, or whence come. you? What miracle have you the 
power to accomplish, that we may behold it and believe in you?’ But 
the holy man addressed the King in answer: ‘O King, I am a sinful man 
and sunk 53 in sins ; and now behold, how because of our sins the Lord has 
delivered us into your hands for chastisement ; yet I will not tempt the 
Lord my God, but rather accept with gratitude this visitation of misery ; 
but you desire me to tempt Him. Thou knowest.’ The King said to 
him: ‘ How can you affirm that there is no other god like unto your 
God? Behold, now you know that my faith is above your faith, and my 
god greater than your God.’ And when he had said this, he invited the 
Magus in presence of all the people, and said: ‘Tell me what you are 
minded to do or with what sign you intend to overcome him.’ 

But the Magus began to praise [himself], and said to the blessed 
Zachariah in presence of the King: ‘ Tell me what I did yesterday and 
what I mean to do to-day, in order that I may recognise the power of your 
God and believe in you. If not, I will tell you what you did yesterday 
and what you are prepared to do to-day ; and you will put your trust in 
fire and abandon your Christian faith.’ On hearing this the holy patriarch, 
the peaceful shepherd, was filled with the Holy Spirit and said to the 
King: ‘O King, is it right that your servants should lie before you and 
outrage your majesty with lies and phantasy ?’ But the King when he 
heard these words began to swear and imprecate in the presence of all the 
people, and said: ‘ In truth, I declare, if my servant dares to utter a lie 
before me, I will order his head to be cut off: but if my servant tells the 
truth I will order the Christian president to be slain.’ Then the saint 
rejoiced because he knew what God intended to do through him. He 
went up to the Magus and said: ‘Tell me, O evil Magus, and enemy of 
God, are you able to tell me what I did yesterday and what I intend to 
do to-day?” The Magus replied: ‘ Yes, I am able to tell to you the 
secrets of your heart.’ 


52 Thirteen lines omitted. 53 Or ‘ sold.’ 
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That very moment, the good shepherd stretched out his hand and 
took the rod which the Magus had, for that the Magi should hold a rod 
in their hands is their custom, and he said to him: ‘ Tell me, evil Magus, 
this very moment what I mean to do, and do not slily busy yourself with 
lies for yesterday or to-day. Am I going to smite you with this rod or 
not?’ Then the Magus, when he heard this, was surprised. His face 
changed colour, and he could not answer anything ; but he began to take 
counsel with himself and said: ‘ What have I done? I have doomed 
myself to ruin! I know not now what answer to make. IfI say: You 
intend to strike me, he will reply to me: I do not intend to strike you. 
But if I tell him: You do not intend to smite me, then at once he will 
strike me. And I do not know what to answer. For I am defeated in 
either case. Where is the essence of fire and the majesty of the sun ? 
I pray he may come to aid his servant, and save me now in the hour of 
disaster.’ So he spake in his mind, but it did not advantage him. And 
inasmuch as the Magus and sorcerer remained silent, stupefied by his own 
reflections, and could make no answer, the King ordered his head to be 
cut off, because of his oath and of his table-companions. For shame 
took hold of them because of the people. But the Magus, as soon as he 
knew of this, was seized with fear and trembling. And all the Chaldaeans 
were confounded when they witnessed the speedy execution of the Magus, 
and from that moment forth no one any more dared to go near the 
Lord’s Cross, the tree of our salvation, because fear took possession of all 
alike owing to this miracle. 

Now, my brethren, I will acquaint you with a miracle which was 
wrought by our holy Father, and which I learned from others. For I 
myself only witnessed the one of the Magus ; and owing to my impatience 
I, herein negligent, became pusillanimous and fled. I could not display 
perfect endurance along with the holy Father Zachariah, so as to remain 
with him for a long time. Nor could I persevere with the people, so as to 
share with them in the reward. Among the prisoners on the contrary 
there were certain monks, who fled from the Persians by night, and I, 
poor wretch, fled together with them, reached Jerusalem, and longed to 
acquaint you with all that my eyes beheld. But what remains I learned 
from the brethren who deserve credence. Now there was a certain monk 
whom they called Abba Simeon. He recounted to me about the patriarch 
Zachariah and said: After a good time they began to show much honour 
by the will of God to him, who was magnified on all occasions and respected 
by those who truly honour and magnify him, as the Word of God says : 
‘I magnify them that magnify me.’ ** For there was found among the 
wives of the King Khosro a certain woman who adored the tree of holy 
Cross and the holy man, the patriarch Zachariah. For this woman was in 
name a Christian, but after the heresy of Nestorius, the impious and 
despised of God. She petitioned the King and obtained of him the tree 
of the holy Cross duly sealed, together with the patriarch and certain of 
the prisoners, as she chose. She led them into her palace and gave them 
a good place and reposeful. She lavished honour on them and gifts, 
and bestowed upon them abundance of fragrant incense with candles and 
everything they wanted. 


* 1 Reg. ii. 30. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCIX. 
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After a certain time one of the Hebrews became jealous of the honour 
which all bestowed on the man of God, and delated him to the King; 
for with the triumphant help of the devil the Hebrews had liberty of 
access to him. And they said: ‘ He is given up to fornication.’ And 
they promised money to a certain wretched girl, who had only a few days 
before been delivered of a child, and so induced her to complain of him to 
the Shah. ... 

And another similar wonder to this in connexion with the holy patri- 
arch Zachariah was related to us by the same Simeon. The wife of a 
prince of that land was barren and had no child. She had petitioned 
several sorcerers and soothsayers in order to have children, but 
did not attain her object. Her husband however went in faith to 
the holy man and besought him to pray, and then God would grant 
him a son.** 

57 


The number of the slain that were found in Jerusalem.** 


Hear, my beloved brethren, the number of the slain who were found 
in Jerusalem after the invasion of the Persians, and the massacre of the 
population, and their taking into captivity ; and by what sort of death 
the flocks of Christ our God were destroyed. In Jerusalem there was a 
certain one by name Thomas. He, blessed one, was armed with the 
might of Christ. He resembled Nicodemus who buried the body of the 
Lord, and his wife Mary Magdalene. For they accomplished good deeds, 
for which they are worthy to be remembered ; and it is our duty to mention 
them. He who wishes to inform himself of what happened to those of 
Jerusalem, let him ask them. For these blessed ones displayed divine 
zeal. They were on the spot when the Persians came ; and they knew in 
detail everything which was done by them, and in every deed shewed 
true zeal in God’s service. 

When the Persians withdrew, they began to search for all the dead 
that had fallen at the hands of the Persians in the city and in its environs, 
in all the alleys and public places. Those whom they found they collected 
in great haste and with much zeal, and buried them in the grotto of Mamel, 
and in other grottos they collected and buried them. And from these 
blessed persons we learnt about the terrible massacre of the faithful people, 
and some people we ourselves saw destroyed by similar wounds. For 
some were lying cloven asunder from head to breast; others lay with 
fissures from shoulder to belly ; some lay transfixed with the sword and 
cut in bits like grass ; some lay cut intwain. Some had their belly cloven 
asunder with the sword and their entrails gushing out, and others lay cut 
into pieces, limb by limb, like the carcasses in a butcher’s shop. But 
above all it was piteous and deplorable to think of, how some wallowed 


55 In the sequel the infant speaking like an adult denies before the judges that 
Zachariah is its father. Half a page omitted. 

5° The patriarch washes his face in water and sends the water to the wife to drink. 
She refuses, and remains sterile. I here omit three quarters of a page. 

57 Four pages omitted. 

58 This is preceded by the Epistle of Zachariah, here omitted, to those who had 
escaped captivity. 
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in the streets mixed up with the soil; others with clay and mud, be- 
smirched with impurities; while others wallowed in the churches and 
houses imbrued in blood. Some had fled into the Holy of Holies, where 
they lay cut up like grass. And some were found of the slain who had in 
their hands the glorious and life-giving body of Christ, and in the act of 
receiving it had been butchered like sheep. Others were clasping the 
horns of the altars ; others the holy Cross, and the slain were heaped on 
them. Others had fied to the Baptistery and lay covered with wounds 
on the edge of the font.°® Others were massacred as they hid under the 
holy table,® and were offered victims to Christ. 

Listen, and I will acquaint you with the number of all the slain, for 
the blessed Thomas informed us of the following: After the departure of 
the Persians, he said, I remained in Jerusalem, and began to search out 
the corpses of the slain that had died by the hands of the evil foe. And 
I found in the church of the holy martyr George, which is outside the 
town, and I began from this spot to search for corpses and to bury them 
in the grottos. We found at the altar of the holy church seven persons 
lying. The Lord and Saint George gave us strength and we buried them. 
Next we set about to seek for all the dead and to bury them. Some we 
collected in the grottos, others we buried in sepulchres and graves.*! And 
we found them as follows :— 

For we found in the court of the government ® 28 (18) persons. In the 
cisterns we found of the slain 275 (250) persons. In front of the gates of 
Holy Sion we found 2270 persons.® At the altar of the Holy New ™ we 
found 600 (290) souls. Inthe church of St. Sophia we found 477 (369) souls. 
In the church of Saints Cosmas and Damian we found 2212 (2112) souls. 
In the Book room ® of Holy New 70 souls. And we found in the monastery 
of Holy Anastasis 212 souls. And we found in the market place 
38 souls. In front of the Samaritan temple ®* we found 919 (723) souls. 
In the lane of St. Kiriakos we found 1449 (1409) souls. And we 
found on the western side of Holy Sion 196 (197) souls. At the gate 
Probatiké we found 2107 souls. In the passage of St. Jacob we found 
308 (1700) souls. In the flesher’s row we found 921 souls.” And we 
found at the spring of Siloam 2818 (2318) souls. And we found in the 
cistern ®° of Mamel 24,518 souls. In the Gerakomia of the patriarch we 
found 318 souls. In the place called the Golden City 1202 souls. In the 
monastery of Saint John we found 4219 (4250) souls. In the imperial 
Gerakomia 780 (167) souls. We found on the Mount of Olives 1207 souls. 
On the steps ® of the Anastasis we found 300 (83) souls. In the place of 
Little Assembly we found 202 (102) souls. In the place of Large Assembly 
we found 317 (417) souls. In the church of Saint Serapion we found 
338 souls. We found in front of Holy Golgotha 80 souls. We found in 
the grottos, fosses, cisterns, gardens, 6917 (6907) souls. At the Tower of 
David we found 2210. Within the city we found 265 souls. Just where 


3° Embasis. 

*! Georgian akaldama. 

® Or‘ Praetorium.’ The numbers given here and below in parenthesis are those 
of the Arabic text wherever it differs from the Georgian. 

* The Arabic omits this item. * Nia i.e. ved. 

*® Or ‘ writing room’; perhaps ‘ library.’ %° Bagin. 

® The Arabic omits this. % Birga. * Sapatroniké. 


© Trapeza. 
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the enemy overthrew the wall of the city we found 9809 (1800) souls. And 
in Jerusalem we buried many others in addition that were massacred by 
the Persians beside these saints. The total number of all was 66,509 
ais...” 


The story of how the life-giving Cross was brought back from Babylon 
to Jerusalem. 


In the 15th year after the capture of Jerusalem, in the 19th year of 
the reign of Heraclius, the 10th indiction, Khosro the Persian king was 
slain by his son, Siron by name, in the month of March. Now about 
that time King Heraclius with his forces had already reached Persia, and 
took possession of many of his cities and of the royal palaces, slew thousands 
of the Persian soldiers, and led back again the Greeks?! who had been 
carried into captivity and liberated the Christians from slavery by force. 
But the King Siron who had taken possession of his father’s kingdom died 
in the month of September ; and his son Artasir took the kingdom. He 
was only a child, and his reign lasted three months. Between the Greeks 
and the Persians was then concluded a written peace through the media- 
tion of Rasmi-Ozan, who was the Persian commander-in-chief. But 
before this King Heraclius sent a eunuch whose name was Nerses, his 
principal chamberlain.?? He advanced with a numerous army to fight 
the Persians. The multitude of the Persians drawn up in battle was 
defeated, and they fled in terror before the face of the eunuch: so that 
the Persians in great sorrow exclaimed once more : ‘ How has this happened 
to us? For we have been worsted by a eunuch who is despised among 
women and is not reckoned a man. And this piques our spirits all the 
more, that we flee before a woman.’ 

But in the 17th year however after the capture of Jerusalem, in the 
3rd year after the murder of Khosro, in the 21st year after the accession 
of Heraclius, the 3rd indiction, the Persian general Rasmi-Ozan slew the 
Persian king Artasir, whom we mentioned above. He seized the kingdom, 
became an ally of the Greeks, and bestowed on the King Heraclius the life- 
giving tree, the Cross of Christ, as the treasure of the whole world, and as 
the richest of gifts, and he gave it him. But King Heraclius took it to 
Jerusalem on the occasion of his going there with Martina, who was 
daughter of his father’s brother ; and he had married her against the law, 
and therefore was very much afraid that the high priests would rebuke 
him on the score of that indecent action. And when he had entered 
Jerusalem, he on the 21st of the month of March re-established in its own 
place the glorious and precious tree of the Cross, sealed as before in a 
chest, just as it had been carried away. And it was set up altogether 
unopened ; for just as the ark of the covenant was left unopened among 
strangers, so was left the life-giving tree of the Cross, which had vanquished 
death and trampled on Hell. Then King Heraclius, seeing the glorious 
event—namely, the restoration of the holy places, which had been rebuilt 
by the blessed Modestus, was much rejoiced and ordered him to be con- 
secrated patriarch over Jerusalem; for the blessed Zachariah had died 
in Persia, and the church was widowed. 

But in the 4th indiction, in the 21st year of the reign of Heraclius, 
the blessed Modestus assumed the patriarchate of Jerusalem. Not long 


7” One page omitted. "| Berdzen. 7 Senakapan. 
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time afterwards the blessed Modestus set off to go to the king about 
certain advantages conducive to the administration of the churches, to ask 
Heraclius the king for his gracious sanction. Having reached a town 
called Sozos, which is on the borders of Palestine, he died on September 17. 
Some say that he was poisoned by malignant people who were with 
him. From that city they brought the holy body of Modestus and laid 
it side by side with the holy patriarchs in the Martyrium, with chanting 
on the part of the crowd, with incense and candles in the hands of the 
faithful folk, who carried his body to the tomb. 

Let us with all them give glory to God extolled in the Trinity and 
glorified as Unity, to whom is due reverence and prostrations to Father 
together with Son and Holy Ghost now and ever. 


A Myth about Edward the Confessor. 


Ir is always interesting to trace the genesis of a myth, particularly 
when it touches a national hero. In studying albinism, especially in 
relation to certain traditional heroes, I was naturally much excited 
when I was told that to Zal and Timur Leng I might add our own 
Edward the Confessor as most certainly an albino. The first edition of 
Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey was issued 
in 1868, and the preface is dated 18 October 1867. Stanley writes : 


We know the Confessor well from the descriptions preserved by his 
contemporaries. His appearance was such as no one could forget. It 
was almost that of an albino. His full-flushed, rose-red cheeks strangely 
contrasted with the milky whiteness of his waving hair and beard. His 
eyes were always fixed on the ground (p. 13). 


Iam not aware that ‘ full-flushed, rose-red cheeks’ are charac- 
teristic of the albino. How did the phrase about the eyes fixed on 
the ground arise? Who were the ‘contemporaries’ who gave 
descriptions ? The second volume of Freeman’s Norman Conquest 
of England also appeared in 1868. The date of the preface to the 
first edition is 21 April 1868. Presumably therefore Freeman wrote 
later than Stanley, possibly however independently. In vol. ii., p. 27, 
Freeman writes : ‘ In person Eadward is described as being handsome, 
of moderate height, his face full and rosy, his hair and beard white 
as snow.’ In a note to this passage he cites the Vita Eadwardi 
and William of Malmesbury, whom he considers to copy the Vita, 
and adds, ‘ Hadward was seemingly an albino.’ Thus we have 
passed from Stanley’s ‘ almost an albino’ to ‘ seemingly an albino.’ 
Dr. William Hunt in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(xvii. 8), presumably following Freeman, tells us that Edward was 
‘doubtless an albino.’ He gives no authority for this statement, 
but immediately above it he says: ‘ Eadward is described as of 
middle stature and kingly mien; his hair and his beard were of 
snowy whiteness ; his face was plump and ruddy, and his skin white.’ 
Where does the phrase ‘ his skin white ’ come from ? 
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The passages quoted indicate that the statement as to albinism 
has been strengthened in the course of thirty years,’ and to prevent 
it becoming an accepted fact it is desirable to look at the actual 
statements of the early historians. We have first the author of the 
Vita Eadwardi, the biographer of the Confessor, who had certainly 
seen him. Then we have William of Malmesbury, who flourished 
some sixty years after the Confessor’s death. Lastly we may refer 
to Osbert of Clare, prior of Westminster, who wrote an account of 
Edward’s life and miracles in 1188 with a view to obtaining his 
canonisation. Ailred of Rievaulx, who wrote (about 1163) another 
life, merely rewrote Osbert. The following extracts are taken (a) from 
Luard’s edition of the Vita Aedwardi (p. 396), (b) from William 
of Malmesbury’s De Gestis Regum Anglorum, lib. ii. 220, ed. Stubbs, 
p. 272, and from (c) Osbert’s Life, which is still unpublished, the 
Dean of Westminster having most courteously sent me a transcript 
of the passage from the British Museum Add. MS. 36737, cap. iv. 


(a) Vira AEDUUARDI (b) WiLt1aM oF (c) OsBEeRT’s Lire 

Et ut statum sive Matmessury Decentissima homi- 
formam eiusdem non Erat discretae nis erat persona, proceri- 
praetereamus, hominisper- proceritatis,barba tate discreta, caesaries 
sona erat decentissima, dis- etcapilliscygneus, et barba canitie lactea, 
cretae proceritatis, capillis facie roseus, toto cutis rosea, et facies 
et barba canitie insignis corpore lacteus, apparebat plena: ma- 
lactea, facie plena et cute membrorumhabi- crae manus et niveae: 
rosea, manibus macris et tudine commoda longinqui [v.l. longi 
niveis, longis quoque inter- _peridoneus. quoque] et interlucentes 
lucentibus digitis, reliquo digiti; et reliquo toto 
corpore toto integer et corpore regia venustus 
regius homo. Continua incedebat _integritate, 
gravitate iocundus, humi- gravis et iocundus in 
liatis incedens visibus, vultu, humilis in visu, 
gratissimae cum quovis suavis et dulcis alloquio: 
affabilitatis. Si ratio hilaris erat in dato. Si 
aliquem suscitaret animi ratio suscitaret animi 
motum, leonini videbatur motum, leonis spectaret 
terroris, iram tamen non [v.J. spectares] intui- 
prodebat iurgiis. Cunctis tum. 
poscentibus aut benigne 
daret aut benigne negaret, 
ita et ut benigna negatio 
plurima videretur largitio. 
In frequentia vere se regem 
et dominum, in privato, 
salva quidem regia maie- 
state, agebat se suis ut 
consocium. 


* Green has a quite different version (Short History of the English People, p. 64, 
ed. 1876). He says: ‘ There was something shadow-like in the thin form, the delicate 
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Now an examination of these three extracts shows that William 
of Malmesbury and Osbert knew nothing beyond the biographer. 
They follow his Vita, and they use his words even when they, like 
William, are simply using scissors and paste. William takes toto 
corpore out of one line of the Vita and combines it with lagteus, 
taken from another; he means no more by his toto corpore 
lacteus than is to be found in the Vita, and if he signified anything 
by it that something is probably best rendered by Giles—‘ fair 
throughout his whole person (ed. 1847, p. 247). It contains no 
evidence really additional to that of the Vita as to Edward’s albinism. 
Yet these words are the sole basis for the statement that Edward’s 
skin was white as a whole. Stanley’s ‘contemporaries’ are reduced 
as a matter of fact to one. 

The fundamental and most striking features of an albino are: 
(1) a very white skin, in some cases almost cadaverous in whiteness ; 
(2) white hair from birth; (8) red pupils, red reflex from grey or 
violet irides (according to the illumination); (4) marked photo- 
phobia, nystagmus, or oscillation of the eyes, and usually extreme 
myopia. 

The evidence for (1) is, I take it, a misinterpretation of William 
of Malmesbury’s toto corpore lacteus. The Vita tells only of a full 
face and ruddy skin, and remarks on his manibus macris et niveis, 
longis quoque interlucentibus digitis. Into this statement as to 
Edward’s hands and fingers we cannot read an albinotic skin. 
It would appear as if Stanley and Freeman had given weight to an 
obscure phrase of William of Malmesbury, which is not substantiated 
in any way by William’s original. There is no evidence for (2), 
namely, that Edward’s hair was white from birth. In the case of the 
heroes Zal and Timur Leng, who have been held to be albinos, the 
statement is directly made that their hair was white from birth, 
and Zal is reported to have been exposed on this very account. The 
writer of the Vita almost certainly saw Edward towards the end 
of his life, probably when he was over sixty years old, and the 
flowing white hair and beard may well have been ‘ senile majesty.’ 
As to (3), red or pink pupils are practically the rule with the European 
albino, and would hardly have escaped remark by the biographer 
had they existed. The albino usually keeps the eyes half closed in 


complexion, the transparent, womanly hands that contrasted with the blue eyes and 
golden hair of his race.’ Does this mean that Edward had blue eyes and golden hair ? 
If so, on what authority is the statement made? If the passage contrasts Edward 
with other members of his race, on what authority is he denied blue eyes? Most 
anthropologists would expect that a delicate complexion and the ‘ plump and ruddy 
skin ’ of the early writers would be found associated with blue eyes and blond hair. 
This part of the contrast then appears idle. In the somewhat later History of the 
English People, i. 104 (1877), the words ‘ that contrasted with the blue eyes and 
golden hair of his race’ have been omitted. Possibly Green recognised that they 
were without authority. 
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bright daylight, turns the face towards the ground, or shades the 
eyes with the hand or otherwise. Stanley tells us that Edward 
fixed his eyes always on the ground. ll we have are the words, 
Continua gravitate iocundus, humiliatis incedens visibus, gratissimae 
cum quovis affabilitatis. If humiliatis imcedens visibus can be 
interpreted to signify photophobia, then almost every medieval 
saint was an albino. Of the general description of the biographer 
the remark that when angered leonini videbatur terrorts is hardly con- 
sistent with the habit or appearance of the typical albino. It seems 
to me that the single characterisation by a contemporary which we 
possess does not in the least justify us in asserting that Edward 
“was doubtless an albino.’ The miniatures of the Cambridge 
University French Life of Edward, probably painted within 150 
years of his death, give him a yellow beard and hair ; they show at 
any rate that the tradition of white hair from birth, or of albinism, 
was not current at that date. Kart PEarRson. 


A Point in the Itinerary of Henry IV, 1076-1077. 


Tue identification of the place where Henry IV negotiated with 
his mother-in-law, Adelaide of Turin, for leave to cross the Alps on 
his way to Canossa, has been long in dispute.' Its name is only 
given by Lampert of Hersfeld, and in the two best manuscripts (of 
which the superior, A', derives from an eleventh, the other, B', from 
an eleventh or twelfth century copy) it appears as Ciwis (A') and 
Cuus (aut Ciuis) (B*).2 These two forms leave the original reading 
a little doubtful, with perhaps a slight balance of probability in 
favour of Cuus, as the more strange and more likely to be changed 
by a copyist into the more Latin-sounding Ciuis. 

The route on which we have to look for this place is made clear 
by Berthold.* He says: 


Rex natalem Dei apud Bizantium in Burgundia, uno ibidem vix die 
commoratus, quomodocumque celebravit. Inde assumpta uxore et 
filio necnon toto suorum comitatu et apparatu, . . . Genovae Rodano 
transito, Alpes asperrimo vix scandens reptansque itinere, festinus Longo- 
bardiam per Taurinensem episcopatum intravit. 


Thus Henry must have crossed the Alps by the Mont Cenis pass, 
since he reached Italy by the diocese of Turin. One detail, sup- 
plied by Lampert, confirms this, viz. that the empress and her 
ladies were drawn down the snow-covered pass on ox-skins, a 


' See for the various views Meyer von Knonau, Heinrich IV, ii. 749-50, and 
Wurstemberger, Peter der Zweite, Graf von Savoyen, p. 37-8, n. 9. 

* See Holder-Egger, Lamperti Opera, ‘Script. Rer. Germ.’ p. 285. 

% Monum. Germ. Hist., Script. v. 288. 

* This is also the conclusion of Meyer von Knonau, op. cit. ii. 750-2, and of Coolidge, 
The Alps in Nature and History, p. 165. 
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practice which, under the name of glissade a la ramasse and with 
the substitution of wooden sledges for the skins, long remained a 
peculiarity of the Mont Cenis transit. Besides, the Mont Genévre 
is out of the question, since it is far more roundabout from Geneva, 
Henry’s last certain halting-place, and, if it were chosen, we should 
hear of the intervention of the Guigonids (later Dauphins), through 
whose lands its Burgundian approach led. Before Henry reached 
the pass, however, he met Adelaide of Turin and her son Amadeus II. 
Adelaide, the mother of Henry’s queen, Bertha, was at that time 
the real ruler of West Piedmont (i.e. the ‘March of Turin,’ which 
was her paternal inheritance) and of the counties of Maurienne, 
Savoy proper, and Belley, as well as of other lands, which had 
belonged to her deceased husband, Oddo I of Savoy. Her two 
elder sons by Oddo I were Peter I, marquess of Turin, whose absence 
from all these negotiations is curious,° and Amadeus II, later’ 
count of Savoy, who in 1077 is seemingly in possession of a great 
appanage, although he has no title, west of the Alps. 

Lampert after mentioning Henry’s Christmas at and start from 
Besancon, then proceeds : 

Cum in locum qui Ciuis (Cuus) dicitur venisset, obviam habuit socrum 
suam filiumque eius Amedeum nomine, quorum in illis regionibus et 
auctoritas clarissima et possessiones amplissimae et nomen celeberrimum 
erat. Hi venientem honorifice susceperunt. 


Professor Holder-Egger in his note on this passage considers that 
Ciuis is a corruption of Iais (i.e. Gex), as elsewhere Lampert’s text 
has Civois for Ivois. Thus Gex at the foot of the Jura, north of 
Geneva, would be the place of meeting. Against this identification 
however it may be urged that it involves a considerable misreading 
in the text, and that Gex lay well to the north of the Savoyard 
domains of that time; we know of no possessions north of 
Geneva,* while the main block of land from Geneva to Annecy was 
ruled by the counts of the Genevois, not by the combined house of 
Savoy-Turin. This last point is important, as the text of Lampert 


* This was kindly pointed out to me by Mr. Coolidge ; see his Alps, Lc. 

®° He may have been dead however, for a document in which he appears as alive 
in July 1078 has been declared a forgery by Count Cipolla (Carutti, Regesta Comitum 
Sabaudiae, clxxxix., exciv. ; Cipolla, Monumenta Novaliciensia, i. 168). He was cer- 
tainly dead by October 1078 (Carutti, Reg. excviii.; Cartario di Pinerolo, ‘ Bibl. Soc. 
Stor. Subalp.’ ii. 348), and perhaps the story of his intervention in the affairs of the 
abbey of S. Michele della Chiusa implies that he lived till 1078 (Willelm. Monach. 
Vit. Benedict. Abb. Clus., in Mon. Hist. Patr., Script. iii. 289-91). 

” No document in which he is styled count certainly antedates Peter I’s death. 

* The only mentions of members of the house north of Geneva in this period 
are the following :—(a) Carutti, Regesta, xliv. (Cibrario e Promis, Documenti ecc. p. 25), 
in which Count Humbert acts as agent in a transfer of land near Nyon to Romain- 
Moutier in 1018 ; (b) Carutti, Supplemento ai Regesta ecc. xxx. ‘ Misc. Stor. ital.’ Ser. iii. 
tom. ix., where Count Humbert II is advocate of the monastery of St. Victor at Geneva 
c. 1095. The northernmost lands of the house, known at this epoch, are at Ambilly, 
just south of Geneva, in 1022 (Carutti, Regesta, lii. ; Cibrario e Promis, op. cit. p. 97). 
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implies clearly that Ciuis or Cuus lay in the midst of the Savoyard 
lands. 

We are in consequence led to look further south for the meeting- 
place. From Geneva Henry’s route would naturally go past either 
Annecy, or else Rumilly, to Albens, shortly after which, and before 
Aix-les-Bains, he would enter the principal division of Savoyard 
territory. He would join the pilgrim route from Lyons beneath 
the Mont du Chat to the south of the Lac du Bourget, and then 
follow it past Chambéry, Montmélian (where it crossed the Isére), 
Aiguebelle, and so on up Maurienne to the Mont Cenis.° Now he 
would naturally make his halts at castles which belonged to the house 
of Savoy or at monasteries which gave hospitality to travellers, 
for we need not suppose that the latter would dare to make 
Henry’s excommunication a pretext for shutting him out when he 
was the countess Adelaide’s guest. Of such halting-places the 
following are to be found on the road after he had entered the 
Savoyard lands :—Le Bourget (Maltacena, Burgetum), castle of the 
Savoyards and priory ; Lémen (priory by Chambéry) ; Montmélian 
(Savoyard castle) ; Coise (priory) ; Aiguebelle (town in Savoyard 
demesne, commanding the entrance into Maurienne). Among all 
these Coise seems the only possible. It was a priory under the 
abbey of Novalesa, and was founded in 1036.'° Its name, in Latin 
Cosia or Coisia, would easily become Cuus, or Ciwis even, in the 
writings of a German who had only heard the word. It is a con- 
venient halfway house between Aiguebelle and Montmélian, and 
the last monastery where Henry IV could halt before entering 
Maurienne.'' Adelaide and her son would ride out to meet the king 
from Aiguebelle, the entrance of the Maurienne valley, which he 
was not to pass till the bargain had been made. Indeed, in view 
of the facts that it was winter time and that this is Adelaide’s only 
recorded visit north of the Alps, it is likely enough that they were 
in Italy when they knew of his intentions (for he only went by this 
route as a last resource), and they would in that case barely have 
time to go further north than Aiguebelle. 

Only two other places near the route seem to have a suitable 
name. One is Cuines (Latin, Cuina) in Maurienne ; the other is 
Cusy (Latin, Cusea) near Albens. But neither has a monastery or 
a Savoyard castle at this date at least, and Cusy also lies off the 
main road. C. W. Previrt Orton. 


* See Ann. Stad. in Monum. Germ. Hist., Script. xvi. p. 337, where the route is 
given, and compare Ball’s Western Alps, ed. Coolidge, 1898, p. 195-6. 

'° Cipolla, Monumenta Novaliciensia, i. 161. 

'' The highroad from Montmélian to Maurienne, as I learn from Mr. Coolidge, 
crosses the Isére at once and runs above the south bank of the river past Coise to 
Aiguebelle. Coise lay between the posting-stations of Planaise and Maltaverne. 
In the map of Savoy given in Theatrum Statuum . . . Sabaudiae Ducis, 1682, vol. ii. 
the road is clearly shown. See also Brockedon’s map in Passes of the Alps, 1828. 
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The ‘Itinerarium Peregrinorum’ and the 
‘Song of Ambrose.’ 


Tue chief western authority for the history of the third crusade 
is the narrative which in its Latin form is known as Itinerarium 
Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi, and of which the French form 
has received from its illustrious editor, M. Gaston Paris; the title of 
L’Estoire de la Guerre Sainte par Ambroise. Both these works were 
certainly composed within a few years after the close of the expedi- 
tion which they record. In each of them a considerable part of the 
narrative is in the first person ; in each the writer makes a general 
assertion of personal participation in the crusade as a whole, and 
mentions many incidents as having been seen by his own eyes, 
without any hint that he is speaking not of himself, but as the 
translator of another man’s work. Yet the parallelism between 
the two books is so close and so peculiar that they cannot be wholly 
independent of each other ; while, on the other hand, there is internal 
evidence that both cannot be the work of one and the same author. 
What, then, is the relation between them ? 

St quis plenius nosse desiderat, legat librum quem dominus prior 
sanctae Trinitatis Londoniis ex Gallica lingua in Latinam tam elegantr 
quam veraci stilo transferri fecit. Thus the continuator of the De 
Expugnatione Terrae Sanctae Libellus dismisses his readers after 
bringing that treatise to a hurried close by means of a summary— 
made up chiefly of headings of chapters, with one literal quotation— 
of part of the first book of the Itinerarium. In 1864, when the 
Estoire lay as yet undiscovered in the Vatican library, the assertion 
that the Itinerarium is a translation from a French original was 
rejected by Dr. Stubbs as incredible. But the discovery of the 
poem, some seven years later, set the matter in another light, and 
im 1897 M. Gaston Paris, in his introduction to the complete edition 
of the Estoire, declared positively that this work was the original 
from which books ii—vi. of the Itinerarium were translated,’ and 
denounced the ‘ translator’ as ‘ the most impudent of plagiarists,’ 
who ‘ wished to deceive his contemporaries, and has to this day 
deceived posterity, by giving himself out as the English king’s 
companion on pilgrimage, and effacing from his book the name of 
the real pilgrim whose work he was translating.’ Some students 
however felt that this theory failed to meet certain difficulties 
which, in their eyes, made the problem of the relation between the 
Itinerariwm and the Estoire something much more complex than 
a mere question of translation. They felt that a satisfactory solution 
of that problem could not be reached till all the evidence available 
for its elucidation had been taken into account, and that this had 


' The first book of the Itinerarium was thought by M. Paris to be independent 
of the Estoire. 
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not—so far as could be gathered from his introduction—been done 
by M. Gaston Paris. The analytical comparison of the two books 
which he there printed is avowedly cursory and meagre. A much 
fuller and more minute comparison, the work of another now 
departed scholar, has brought to light the evidence which I am 
about to discuss. A few words will explain the circumstances 
which have led me to undertake the responsibility of trying to set 
forth that evidence and indicate its results. 

Some months after the death of my esteemed and regretted 
friend Mr. T. A. Archer his copies of the Itinerariwm and the 
Estoire passed into my hands, and certain separate notes written 
by him were also made available to me by the kindness of his 
brother, Mr. Charles Archer. Throughout each of these two books 
I found in the margins passages from the other copied or cited, 
divergencies between the two and additions or omissions of 
fact or date in one or the other noted, significant words and phrases 
underlined. I found, in short, the work of comparing the two 
books and noting whatever in either of them might throw light 
on its authorship, date of composition, or relation to the 
other, so prepared that what would otherwise have been a labour 
of much time and difficulty was reduced to little more than the 
easy process of copying marked passages, grouping extracts, and 
tabulating results. It seemed almost a duty to make some attempt 
to use, for the investigation of a problem which had so deeply 
interested Mr. Archer, the materials thus left by him.? 


I, 


1. The only known manuscript of the Estoire dates from near 
the end of the thirteenth century ; it is a copy made by an Anglo- 
Norman scribe from a manuscript which was written in Poitou, 
and was therefore not the original one, since the author of the 
poem was a Norman.’ The evidence as to the date of composition 
consists of eight passages. 


(1) ll. 97-8: Richard Venginus, Qui tant fud sages e ginus.‘ This 
* Richard ’ is Coeur-de-Lion. 

(2) ll. 1161-2 : L’arcevesque de Roem, Gauter, qui mult est saives hoem.° 
Archbishop Walter of Rouen died 16 November 1207. 


? I have deferred publication until now in the hope that there might be found 
among Mr. Archer’s literary remains some paper in which he had himself worked the 
matter out, or at least put on record the latest conclusions which he had formed upon 
it. In the five years that have elapsed since his death however nothing of the kind 
has come to light. 

* G. Paris, introduction to Estoire, pp. v-vi, xi. 

* The Jtinerarium has nothing corresponding to these lines. 

° Itin. lib. ii. c. 26, p. 176: ‘cum archiepiscopo Rothomagensi Waltero, viro 
magnarum virtutum.’ 
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(3) ll. 1166-7: Gilebert de Wascoil oveques, Cil qui Gisorz prendre 
laissa.© The surrender, or betrayal, of Gisors by Gilbert of Vaceeil took 
place 12 April 1193. 


(4) ll. 3517-8 : Li Cuens de Chaalons, Qui iert forz home e halz e lons.? 


Ralph, count of Chalons, died 3 January 1203 (Art de vérifier les Dates, 
IL. xi. 137). 


(5) Il. 10995-6 : Raols de Mallion, Qui a la baniere al lion. Ralph de 
Mauléon was living 3 February 1200 ; his lands were granted to his son 
Savaric, 10 August 1204 (Rot. Chart. p. 59 ; Rot. Claus. i. 5). 

(6) ll. 11879-80: Raols Tessons, Qui mult amoit notes e sons.* Ralph 
Tesson seems to have died between 2 September 1203 and 25 August 
1204 (Rot. Chart. 110 b ; Rot. Claus. i. 6). 

(7) Il. 11881-2 : De Salesbire li evesques, Qui depuis fu faiz arcevesques. 

(8) ll. 12101-3 : La evesques, Cil qui depuis fu arcevesques De Canterbire 
la cite. This bishop is Hubert Walter, who died 13 July 1205. 


We thus find that Il. 97-8 were written after 6 April 1199; 
ll. 1161-2, before 16 November 1207 ; ll. 1166-7, after 12 April 1193 ; 
ll. 3517-8, after 3 January 1208 ; ll. 10995-6 appear to have been 
written before 10 August 1204; ll. 11879-80 were written after 
2 September 1203 ; while ll. 11881-2 and 12101-8 can hardly have 
been written till after 18 July 1205 ; in Hubert Walter’s lifetime it 
would have been natural to describe him as ‘ he who now is,’ rather 
than as ‘ he who afterwards was,’ or ‘ was made,’ archbishop. These 
last four lines may have been added some twelve months, or more, 
after the work had progressed as far as Il. 10995-6 ; or the transfer 
of Ralph de Mauléon’s lands may have been caused not by his 
death, but only by his retirement into a monastery, or some similar 
reason. We may therefore say that the poem as we now have it 
was written between September 1203 and November 1207 ; more 
probably, perhaps, between July 1205 and November 1207. 

2. Of the three manuscripts of the Jtinerariwm now known one 
(Dr. Stubbs’s ‘manuscript B’) dates from the early thirteenth 
century ; another (A), c. 1240; the third (C) is late thirteenth 
century. These three manuscripts represent three different editions 
of the whole work, besides which there appears to have been an 
earlier edition of book i. alone.’® The evidence for the date of 
composition consists of five passages. 


(1) Lib. i. 17, p. 32 : Hane viri [i.e. Regis Ricardi] constantiam Dominus 
remunerandam iudicans, quem primum aliorum omnium incentorem elegit, 
eum, caeteris principibus vel defunctis vel regressis, negotii Sui executorem 
reservavit.!! 


(2) Lib. ii. 5, pp. 143-4 : Richard’s person and character are described 
in the past tense. 


* See below, p. 526. 7 Not in Itin. 
* L. 10996 and 1. 11880 are not represented in Itin. 


* Itin. lib. vi. 31, p. 432, and 34, p. 437, has merely ‘ episcopus Salesberiensis.’ 
© Stubbs, preface to Jtin. pp. lxix-lxxv. 


"' This passage and the next are not represented in Est. 
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(3) Lib. ii. 26, p. 176: Gilebertus de Gascuil, cuius postea proditione 
obtinuit rex Franciae castellum illud famosum Gisortium.'? 

(4) Lib. v. 22, p. 333 : Fratre regis tunc comite Iohanne.'* 

(5) Lib. vi. 37—the last chapter of the whole work—consists in manu- 
scripts A and B of a brief mention of Richard’s capture, release, and subse- 
quent war with Philip in Normandy, without any allusion to the end of 
their struggle. The concluding part of this chapter as it stands in these 
two manuscripts is printed by M. Gaston Paris in his introduction to the 
Estoire (pp. lxxiv—v) ; it corresponds closely with Est. ll. 12301-37. In 
manuscript C: the narrative in this closing chapter is amplified by the 
insertion of two passages copied almost verbatim from Ralph de Diceto, 
and the letter of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain ’ to Leopold of Austria ; 
and it winds up with an elaborate character of Richard, containing another 
mention of John as tunc comitem, and a distinct reference to Richard’s 
death (pp. 441-50). 


Lib. i. 17 was unquestionably written before Richard’s death ; 
negotium suum—‘ the Lord’s business ’—here clearly means the 
recovery of Jerusalem, and the author when he wrote this passage 
still believed that Richard was destined to be the instrument of 
accomplishing that business (Dominus . . . executorem reservavit). 
But further, the pointed way in which he contrasts the princes who 
had died or gone home (regressis) with the one who was ‘ reserved ’ 
to fulfil the divine purpose implies that he was looking forward, not 
to the possibility of Richard’s return to Palestine (as we know 
Richard himseif was when he left that country), but to his remaining 
there till the work was done ; in other words, that this passage was 
written before Richard made his treaty with Saladin in September 
1192." Lib. ii. 26, as we now have it, was written after 12 April 
1198 ; lib. ii. 5 and lib. v. 22 were written after Richard’s death, 
and the conclusion of lib. vi. 87 as it stands in manuscript C was 
written after the publication of Ralph de Diceto’s History. In 
other words, the Itinerariwm in the earliest of the three forms now 
extant was not completed till after 6 April 1199, and its conclusion 
in manuscript C was added probably not earlier than 1202. But 
one passage in lib. i. was written before September 1192 ; and it is 
chronologically possible that the whole work, except the conclusion 
as it stands in manuscript C, may have been written before that 
date ; the fifth chapter of book ii., the remark about Gilbert of 
Vacceil in the twenty-sixth chapter of the same book, and the 
words tune comite in lib. v. c. 22 may have been inserted later. 

There is thus no chronological difficulty in accepting the author’s 
assertion in his prologue (p. 4) that his work had been written in 
the camp, amid the din of war: At si cultiorem dicendi formam 


2 See above, p. 525. ‘8 Het. 1. 8536 has merely ‘ sis freres.’ 

'* This was pointed out by Dr. Stubbs, p. lxxi. 

's The fact that this passage is absent from the oldest extant MS. (B) shows that 
there must have been an earlier edition of book i. at any rate. 
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deliciosus exposcit auditor, noverit nos in castris fuisse cum scripsimus, 
et bellicos strepitus tranquillae meditationis otiwm non admisisse.'* 

That these words cannot apply literally to the whole work in either 
of its three extant forms is indeed obvious. But the later books 
may very well have been put into shape after April 1199 from a 
more or less rough draft or series of notes jotted down ‘in the 
camp’ while the crusade was in progress. There are indications 
that even in its latest existing form the work had not received its 
author’s final revision; and if this be so, he might fairly claim the 
indulgence of ‘ dainty listeners ’ for the whole of it on the plea put 
forth in his prologue. 

These dates indicate that the Estoire and the Itinerarium were 
composed within a short distance of time the one from the other ; 
but they are insufficient to decide which of the two works, in its 
original form, is the earlier. So far as our existing evidence goes 
there is no chronological reason why the Latin work should be a 
translation from the French, rather than the French from the Latin. 


Il. 


Apart from the indirect and doubtful testimony of the Expug- 
natio Terrae Sanctae, the actual evidence adduced by M. Gaston 
Paris in support of his theory consists of seven passages. 


(1) Itin. ii. 11, p. 154: Est. ll. 514-16 : 

In confinio Siciliae et Risae, ... El chief de Sezille, 
quae illi famoso Agolando dicitur Desus le Far, encontre Rise 
olim fuisse pro servicio suo collata. Que Agoland prist par s’emprise. 


M. Gaston Paris (p. 529) says the ‘Latin translator’ has rendered 
1, 516 all wrong, through his being unacquainted with the chanson de 
geste in which Agoland is a principal character. But it is very improbable 
that any person having enough knowledge of French to translate the 
Estotre at all could misunderstand anything so simple as line 516. More 
naturally might the Latin writer’s blunder be regarded as an indication 
of originality on his part. The confusion is just such as a traveller un- 
versed in romantic literature, picking up a fragment of a legend by word 
of mouth on the spot with which it was connected, might easily make 
and never discover for himself; while a professional student of such 
literature—which, according to M. Paris, is precisely what the author 
of the Estoire was—would notice the mistake at once, and be careful to 
correct it in his version of the passage. 


(2) Itin. ii. 14, p. 158: Est. ll. 615-16. 


Longobardi cum communa civi- Li Longebard e la comune 


tatis semper in quantum licuit Orent toz jorz vers nos rancune. 
nostris erant infesti. 


On the Latin word communa M. Paris notes (p. lxvi, note 3): ‘ Mot 
visiblement pris & la rime frangaise.’ I venture to doubt whether, to 


'® The prologue to the Jtinerarium and the introductory lines (1-34) of the Zstoire 
have nothing in common. 
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any one who had no preconceived theory on the subject, the use of 
comune and communa in this passage could convey the slightest hint as 
to which of the two is derived from the other. The employment of the 
word in the sense which it bears here—‘ the common people,’ or ‘ the 
body of the townsfolk ’—is not a whit more unusual in Latin than in 
French. 

(3) The Jtin. ii. 16, p. 160, mentions, as does Est. 1. 671, Jordanus 
“del Pin.’ On this M. G. Paris observes (p. Ixix): ‘ Le traducteur a 
conservé & Jordain del Pin la forme frangaise de son surnom (Roger de 
Howden |’appelle de Pinu).’ Roger of Howden mentions this man three 
times : once (iii. 57) he calls him ‘de Pino’ (not ‘ Pinu’); in the other 
two places (iii. 54, 66) he uses the form ‘del Pin,’ and in the second of 
these two places he is copying from the Gesta Ricardi (ii. 138). Thus the 
implied suggestion that the use of the French form in the Itinerarium 
is a sign of translation from a French original falls to the ground.'? 


(4) Itin. ii. 16, p. 163. Est. ll. 809-10 : 

Citius . . . occupaverat Mes- Plus tost eurent il pris Meschines 
sanam quam quilibet presbyter C’uns prestres n’ad dit ses matines. 
cantasset matutinas. 


M. Paris says (p. lxix) that in the Latin here ‘on ne peut méconnaitre 
l’écho des rimes de l’original.’ That the ‘ original ’ in this case was French, 
and that it was a rime, can scarcely be questioned ; the form of the com- 
parison was doubtless suggested to the mind of its inventor by the jingle 
of Meschines—matines. But it does not follow that the couplet in the 
Estoire was the original. French was the language common to most of 
Richard’s troops, and the phrase has very much the look of an epigram 
current among those troops at the time of the event to which it refers. 

(5) In Itin. iii. 6, pp. 217-218, is a list of fifteen names which are not 
in the Estoire, but which the editor says (p. Ixxiii) must have been there, 
because ‘ on reconnait que la formation de plus d’un couple a été amenée 
par la rime.’ The names are : Henricus filius Nicholai, Ernaldus de Magna- 
ville et Stutevillenses, Wallelmus Marcel, Willelmus Malez, Willelmus 
Bloez, Chotardus de Loreora, Rogerus de Satya, Andreas de Chavengny, 
Hugo Brunus, Gaufridus de Rancona, Radulfus de Maloleone, Willelmus 
de Rupibus, Gaufridus de Lacellis, Hugo de Fierte. Mandeville and 
D’Estouteville, Malet and Bloet, Satye and Chauvigny, Rancon and 
Mauléon, certainly rime ; but it does not necessarily follow that the order 
in which the names are placed was originally determined by this fact ; 
that order would be quite a natural one on other grounds. Its derivation 
from a lost passage of the Estoire is a pure supposition. 


(6) Itin. iv. 19, p. 267 : Est. ll. 6378-85 : 
Unus eorum, frater Garnerius Quant li uns d’els clama 
de Napes nomine, exclamavit .. . : : . . : : 
Ad haec Magister Hospitalis regem C’ert de Napes freres Guarniers, 
adiens ... Ti mestre des Hospitaliers. 
Cilvintal roi... 
'7 * Del Pin’ occurs only in MS. B. In A and C the name appears as ‘ Luppin,’ 


which looks very much like an attempt at phonetic spelling of the words as they 
would be heard at Messina, ‘ dello Pino.’ 
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The distinction which the Latin writer here seems to make between 
* Brother Garnier’ and the Master is certainly wrong ; but it is not so 
certain that his mistake must be due, as M. Paris thought (pp. Ixxiii, 543), 
to his having misunderstood the poet. If other evidence should be found 
to indicate that the latter is the real translator, or imitator, it may reason- 
ably be argued that here, as in (1), he is tacitly rectifying a confusion— 
which, after all, may be only verbal—in his original. 


(7) Itin. vi. 36, p. 440: Est. ll. 12266-70 : 

Pro Willelmo de Pratellis redi- ... Por Guillame de Preals 
mendo . . . decem ex nobilioribus . . . : ° 
Turcis commutandos dimisit liberos, Leissa dis Sarazins de pris, 
qui quidem infinitae summam pecu- Qui mult rendissent grant avoir, 
niae pro eodem Willelmo gratanter Por le cors Guillame ravoir. 
impendissent retinendo. 


M. Paris (p. Ixxiv) says the Latin writer’s version of this incident is 
a contresens caused by his ‘ not having understood that a comma was 
wanted at the end of line 12269.’ Two things however may be observed : 
(2) Any person knowing enough French to translate the Estoire must 
have known that ravoir means ‘ to get back,’ not ‘to keep.’ It is hard 
to conceive how this word could have failed to show the supposed trans- 
lator that the purpose for which the ten Saracens ‘rendissent grant 
avoir’ was not the retention of a Christian captive in the Saracen camp. 
(6) The necessities of verse-making seem hardly a sufficient cause for 
the tautology in ll. 12266, 12270—‘ por Guillame de Preals,’ ‘ por le 
cors Guillame ravoir.’ Once again, as in (1) and (6), there is at least a 
possibility that the Latin writer’s error may have had its source elsewhere 
than in a misunderstanding of the poet’s version of the incident ; and 
that, on the contrary, the poet is here tacitly correcting a mistake in his 
original—in this instance, a mistake which seems to have left its traces 
in the peculiarly awkward construction of his lines. 


The evidence from these seven passages is thus seen to be incon- 
clusive. Four out of the seven really tell nothing either for or against 
the theory that the Itinerarium is a translation from the Estoire. 
Of the three others, two may seem, at first glance, to suggest a 
slight presumption in its favour, but they are capable of explanation 
on the opposite hypothesis—that the Estoire is based on the Itiner- 
arium ; and a stronger presumption in favour of this latter hypothesis 
is furnished by the first of the passages. 


Til 


But is the translator—be he the Latin writer or the French one— 
necessarily a ‘ plagiarist,’ at least in the sense in which the author 
of the Itinerarium is so called by M. Paris? The illustrious editor 
of the Estoire accuses its (supposed) translator of taking to himself 
the credit not only of another man’s literary labours, but also of 
toils, perils, and sufferings undergone in a sacred cause by that other 
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man, while the ‘ translator ’ himself sat at home at ease. We have 
seen (and indeed this has never been disputed) that there is no 
chronological reason why the assertion of personal participation in 
the crusade should not be equally true in the mouths of both writers ; 
and if this were so, the translator’s failure to state or even to hint 
that the history of the expedition in which both had taken part had 
been originally composed by a fellow-pilgrim, and merely put into 
another form and another language by himself, would scarcely 
constitute a serious offence against the loose medieval code of 
literary morality and honour. This supposition however M. Paris 
rejects without discussion, merely glancing at it in a footnote : 


On ne saurait en effet supposer que Richard de la Sainte-Trinité, 
tout en traduisant le poéme francais, aurait néanmoins, comme il l’affirme, 
assisté aux événements que raconte ce poéme. Nous verrons par la 
comparaison des deux ouvrages qu’il n’ajoute au récit d’Ambroise rien 
qui décéle une connaissance personnelle des faits, qu’il suit son modéle 
avec une docilité minutieuse 4 laquelle n’aurait pu s’astreindre un témoin 
oculaire, et qu’il commet des erreurs et des contresens qui prouvent son 
absence du théatre de la guerre et son ignorance des hommes et des choses 
(p. lxii, note 2). 


The only ‘errors and blunders’ noted in M. Paris’s printed 
comparison of the two books '* are the three which have been con- 
sidered in section II. of this paper ; of those three, one relates to a 
matter unconnected with the crusade ; while the other two are almost 
ludicrously insufficient to ‘ prove’ the writer’s ‘ absence from the 
scene of the war’ and ‘ ignorance of the men and things ’ concerned 
with it.. With regard to the Latin writer’s ‘ additions’ to the 
story as told in the poem, I will here only observe that the printed 
comparison conveys a very imperfect idea both of the number and 
the character of those additions.’® It also conveys a somewhat 
misleading idea of the ‘ docility ’ with which the supposed translator 
‘follows his model’; for it not only omits all notice of sundry 
divergences between the two books on points of detail, some of 
which, when looked at in the light of other evidence, are not without 
suggestiveness in a literary aspect, although of small historical 
importance ; it also omits all notice of one marked divergence which 
has a dirgct bearing on the question of ‘ plagiarism.’ 


18 Te. the two books exclusive of the introductory history of affairs in Palestine 
down to the arrival of Philip Augustus and Richard I, which in the IJtinerarium 
occupies the whole of the first book and in the Hstoire forms a long retrospective 
parenthesis (ll. 2394-4568) inserted between the arrival of the kings at Acre and 
their subsequent proceedings there, and of which neither the Norman nor the English- 
man pretends to write from personal knowledge. 

1° Books ii.-vi. of the Itinerarium contain upwards of fifty statements of fact, date, 
or other details, which are not in the Zstoire, and of which only thirty are noted in 
the printed comparison; of these thirty, several are there assumed to have been 
originally in the poem, but no evidence is given in proof of this assertion. 
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Each of the two writers tells the story of the Crusade in terms 
distinctly implying that he himself took a personal share in it from 
its outset to its close. Vidimus, transivimus, pervenimus, experti 
sumus, ‘nos nos departimes,’ ‘nos revenimes,’ ‘a nos oilz le 
veimes,’ ‘ ge vi,’ ‘ge fui’: such are the phrases they use. But 
they do not always both use them on the same occasions. 


(1) The Latin writer says in his prologue, p. 4: Nobis etiam historiam 
Ierosolimitanam tractantibus non indigne fides debetur, qui quod vidimus 
testamur, et res gestas adhuc calente memoria stilo duzimus designandas. 
In the Estoire, as has been already mentioned, the prologue is not repre- 
sented at all. 

(2) Est. ll. 133-4 says of the archbishop of Tyre and his efforts to 
reconcile Henry II and Louis VII in 1188 : Mult le veimes entremetre Des 
reis en dreite veie metre. For the first of these two lines Jtin. ii. 3, p. 140, 
has merely satagente demum plurimum. 

(3) Of the conference of the two kings between Gisors and Trie Est. 
1. 150 says : Vi ge iloc si grant la presse =Itin. ii. 3, p. 141 : Tantus itaque 
factus est eadem die crucem accipientium concursus. 

(4) At Richard’s coronation, Est. ll. 193-9: La vi ge des granz dons 
doner . . . Les tables vi si encombrer. The Itin. ii. 5, p. 142, gives other 
details which are not in the poem, but no account of the festivities, and 
has no first person. 

(5) An incident in the march southward from Vézelay is introduced 
thus in Est. 1. 383.: Une cortoisie vi faire. The Latin writer, lib. ii. 9, 
p- 151, relates the incident, but without suggesting that he had seen it. 

(6) The Latin writer’s first piece of narrative in the first person occurs 
after the division of the crusading host at Lyons, whence the pilgrims 
proceeded by various routes to Messina. He gives here, lib. ii. 10, p. 153, 
a detailed itinerary in the first person plural: De Liuns transivimus per 
Viaria . . . iacuimus apud Donpas . . . Marsiliam, ubi moram fecimus 
per tres hebdomadas. Postea mare intravimus . . . transivimus. . 
navigavimus .. . transivimus per fluvium Farum... pervenimus ad 
Messanam civitatem. Of all this the poet has not a word ; he merely tells 
us, ll. 499-510, that ‘li fols e li sage Alerent quere lor passage * at various 
ports, till ‘A Meschines mult en ralerent Tant que li dou rei ariverent.’ 

(7) Once at Messina, the poet again uses the first person, but the Latin 
writer does not. (a) Les genz trovames malveises, |. 518=Civitas Messana 
homines habens pessimos, lib. ii. 11, p. 154. (6) La navie [i.e. the English 
fleet when it reached Messina, 14 Sept. 1190] onques ne vi tele en ma vie, 
ll. 539-40=Classis . . . cut similis nunquam ibi visa fuisse ferebatur, 
lib. ii. 12, p. 154. (c) [The townsfolk] Ramponoent noz pelerins, Lor deiz 
és oilz nos aportouent, E chiens pudneis nus apelouent ; Chascon jor nos i 
laidissouent, ll. 552-5=Cives . . . nostris admodwm ezstiterunt contrarii 
et infesti. Quotidiana eis irrogabant convicia, digitos suos in oculos eorum 
protendentes et canes foetidos appellantes, lib. ii. 12, p. 155. (d) Ge fui al 
manger en la sale [i.e. at Richard’s Christmas banquet at Mategrifon], 
1. 1091 ; this banquet is also described in Itin. ii. 24, p. 173, but without 
any hint that the writer was present at it. 

(8) In describing the voyage of Richard and his fleet from Messina 
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to the Gulf of Attalia, Hst. 1. 1201-1332=TJtin. ii. 27, 28, pp. 177-181, 
both writers use the first person plural throughout. 

(9) Est. ll. 1503-28 describes the fight on the day of Richard’s landing 
at Limasol in the first person plural, Jtin. ii. 32, pp. 189-90, in the third. 

(10) Est. ll. 1689-90: E si pristrent son [i.e. Isaac’s] drugeman Que 
jo oi apeler Johan. These two lines are not represented in Itinerarium. 

(11) Est. 1. 1748 says of Richard’s ships: Ne veimes tels en noz vies 
=Itin. ii. 35, p. 196 : Quibus meliores et securiores nemo vidit unquam. 

(12) Of the treasures found in Isaac’s palace Est. says, ll. 2077-8: 
De dras d’escharlete e de seie Ne vei tels en liu o jo seie. The second line 
is not represented in Jtin. ii. 41, p. 204. 

(13) In describing the march from Caesarea to the Dead River, Itin. 
iv. 14, pp. 256-7, uses the first person plural: Exieramus . . . ante 
nostrum adventum .. . conservavit nos Deus. The £st. ll. 6011-38 uses 
the third person. 

(14) The crusaders’ sojourn between Casal Maen and Casal of the 
Plains, their march thence to Ramleh and sojourn there, and their further 
advance to Beit Nuba, are related in the first person plural by both 
writers ; Est. ll. 7195-7205, 7456-80, 7631-37=Itin. iv. 29, p. 290; 32, 
pp. 298-9 ; 36, p. 303. 

(15) Est. ll. 7841-2: A Rames fumes la jornee Le jor de cele retornee 
=Itin. v. 2, p.310: Ramulam . . . ubi totus dispositus exercitus regressus 
est. 

(16) Est. ll. 7897-7900: Escalone siet sor la mer De Grece, issi Voi 
nomer. N’onques ne vi, a ma devise, Nesune citie mielz assise. The Itin. 
v. 4, p. 313, gives a like description of Ascalon, but has no first person. 

(17) Est. ll. 8668-9 says of Richard’s appeals to Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat to rejoin the host : Li reis Richarz Vot requis Par tantez feiz, com nos 
veimes=Itin. v. 8. p. 319 : Mandavit rex Ricardus, missis legatis, illi satis 
praememorato Marchiso, sicut et antea pluries fecerat. 

(18) Est. ll. 8715-16: Li messagier dont nos deimes, Que el message 
aler veimes. The Itin. v. 25, p. 337, also relates the sending of these 
messengers (from Ascalon, to inform Conrad of his election to the crown), 
but has nothing answering to the second line. 

(19) Of the wedding of Henry of Champagne and Queen Isabel, Est. 
says, ll. 9047-9 : Eth vos les noces e la joie, Si ne cuit que ja meis tel oie Ne 
ne veie en tote ma vie=Itin.. v. 35. p. 348: Celebrantur nuptiae regali 
magnificentia. 

(20) Of Henry’s royal banquet at Acre, Est. ll. 9101-2: La tint li coens 
st riche ostel, Toz jorz eusse jo autretel=Itin. v. 36, p. 350 : Magnificen- 
tissimum instruait convivium. 

(21) Est. ll. 9127-32 : El contemple que li Marchis Fud a Sur des cotels 
ocis, En icel point e puis e primes, E par plusors feiz le veimes, Qu’al rei 
d’Engletere veneient messager. The fourth of these lines is not represented 
in Itin. v. 38, p. 351. 

(22) At the siege of Darum, Est. ll. 9200-3 : E li vaillanz reis d’ Engle- 
tere Porterent as cols, go veimes, Si compainon e il meismes, Les fusz e les 
trefs des perieres=Itin. v. 39, p. 353: Petrariae . . . quas rex etiam cum 
aliis proceribus . . . portabant in humeris . . . sicut tunc vidimus. 

(23) The Whit Sunday sojourn at Darum and the march thence to 
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Furbia are related in the first person plural in Fst. ll. 9385-9. The Latin 
writer, lib. v. 40, p. 356, uses the third person, but in a way which seems 
meant to include himself; In castro Darum die magno festivitatis Pente- 
costes commorati sunt universi. Die Lunae . . . profecti sunt. 

(24) At Ibelin, June 1192, Est. 1. 9519 : La vi lost tote esleicee=Itin. 
v. 44, p. 361 : [bt moram faciens exercitus laetabatur eximie. 

(25) On the march to Blanchegarde, Zst. ll. 9779-84 : La veissiez . . . 
Tant chevaliers preuz e seurs Qu’il deussent al mien entendre Bien quarante 
dels Turs atendre=Itin. v. 48, p. 367: Ibi videre fuit . . . tot milites 
probatos et electos quod me iudice sufficerent ad Turcorum multitudinem et 
satis ipsis maiorem conterendam sive sustinendam. 

(26) The sojourn at Blanchegarde and the march thence to Toron 
are related in Est. ll. 9797-9805 in the first person plural ; in Jtin. v. 48, 
49, p. 368, we are told commoratus est . . . prodibat . . . exercitus. 

(27) During the second encampment at Beit Nuba both writers use 
the first person, but not always on the same occasions. (a) Est. ll. 9829-34 : 
Cel terme que nus sujurnames En la valee ow nus turnames Advindrent 
plusurs aventures E baraz e desconfitures Que nus veimes avenir, Si nos 
conveneit retenir=TItin. v. 49, p. 369: Dum ea valle qua resederat com- 
morabatur exercitus, plura contingere vidimus accidentia quae non exis- 
timamus praetereunda silentio. (b) A scout brings Richard news from the 
mountain, Dont jol vi revenir a joie, Est. 1. 9838. The Latin writer, lib. 
v. 49, p. 369, gives this incident with a date (12 June), but does not say or 
hint that he saw the scout return. (c) Itin. v. 52, p. 376: Sic igitur quod 
ea die gestum est aestimabatur mihi memorandum=E£st. ll. 10087-8 ; 
Issi rala ceste aventure Qui bien deit estre en escripture. (d) Of certain 
spies disguised as Saracens, Est. J]. 10276-8 : Si vos os bien dire en plevine 
C’onques ne vi gent mielz senblasent Sarazins=Itin. vi. 3, p. 384: Qui 
revera a Saracenorum in nullo discrepabant habitu. (e) Est. ll. 10617-19: 
Si que devant bones deus lues U nus n’avioms pais ne triuues, Ne fust sanz 
grieve eve trovee=Itin. vi. 7, p. 394 : Ut infra duo milliaria non inveniretur 
aqua potabilis, unde nimis angustiaretur exercitus. (jf) Est. ll. 10642-6 : 
Car vertez fud que nos veimes Par meintes feiz quant herbergerent Al seir 
quant il d’errer las ierent Que li Franceis se departouent Des autres genz. 
The corresponding passage in Itin. vi. 8, p. 395, has nothing to represent 
nos veimes. 

(28) On the retreat from Beit Nuba, Est. 1. 10706: Nos errames. The 
Itin. vi. 9, p. 397, has no first person here. 

(29) When the bulk of the host retired with Richard from Joppa to 
Acre, Est. ll. 10787-91, 10807-8 : Si tost come Salahadins E li sons freres 
Saffadins Sewrent que nos nos departimes De Jaffe, si come vos deimes, E 
que nos nos en esloignames . . . . Le demeinches, el jur meimes Que a Acre 
nus revenimes=Itin. vi. 12, 13, p. 400: Audiens Salahadinus Ioppitas 
iam regis carere presidio . . . . Eadem Dominica. . . qua rex Ricardus 
cum exercitu pervenit Achon. 

(30) Est. ll. 10943-5 : Li reis Richarz meimes, Si que a nos oilz le veimes, 
Avoit ja pris congie al Temple. The Itin. vi. 14, p. 404, mentions this 
leave-taking, but without any hint that the author was an eye-witness 
of it. 


(31) The visit of the second detachment of the pilgrims (led by Ralph 
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Tesson) to the Holy Places is minutely related by both writers in the first 
person plural, Zst. ll. 12013-12100, Itin. vi. 33, pp. 435-6. 


(32) Both writers wind up the story of the crusade in the first person 
plural, Est. ll. 122316, Itin. vi. 35, p. 439. 


Mais nos meimes qui i fuimes, Nobis autem arbitramur esse cre- 
Qui ce veimes e soumes, dendum, qui vidimus et experti 
E qui covint les mals sentir, sumus quas illi [i.e. crucesignati] 
Nus n’en devom mie mentir sustinuerant tribulationes et an- 
De co que li autre soffrirent gustias. 

Por amor Deu, que nos eilz virent. 


Exclusive of this last passage, and of the similar general assertion 
of personal experience made by the Latin writer in his prologue, we 
find that 

a. The Norman poet uses the first person (singular or plural) onat 
least thirty-four occasions ; two of these (4, 10) are not mentioned 
in the Itinerarium at all, and on twenty-seven (2, 3, 5, 7 a—d, 9, 11, 12, 
15-21, 23, 24, 26, 27 b, d, e, f, 28-80) out of the remaining thirty-two 
the Latin writer does not use the first person. 

8. The Latin writer uses the first person plural in seven passages ; 
of these, one (6) has no parallel in the Estoire, while another (18) 
deals with matters which the poet relates in the third person plural. 

y- The poet’s use of the first person singular, which occurs some 
twelve or thirteen times, is paralleled in the Itinerarium only once 
(25); while in the only other place where the Latin writer uses the 
lirst person singular (27 ¢), it is not used by the French poet.” 


The significance of these facts may be better brought out by sum- 
marising them in another way. 

(i) Both writers make a general assertion of personal participation 
in the crusade from its outset to its close (1, 31). 

(ii) The poet asserts his own presence at several conferences between 
the archbishop of Tyre and the French and English kings in 1188-9, 
especially at the meeting between Gisors and Trie, 21 Jan. 1189 (2, 3); 
also at Richard’s coronation feast, 3 Sept. 1189 (4) ; and on the pilgrims’ 
journey from Vézelay to Lyons (5). 

(ui) The Latin writer tells us nothing of his own movements till the 
host had reached Lyons. Thence he gives details of the route which he 
professes to have taken (in company with others) till he embarked at 
Marseilles on 16 August and thence sailed to Messina (6). 

(iv) The poet does not tell us how he got to Messina ; but he implies 
that he was there throughout the quarrels between the crusaders and 


the townsfolk, and he distinctly asserts that he was at the Christmas 
banquet at Mategrifon (7). 


* From the reckoning of the poet’s use of the first person singular such phrases 
as ‘ mien escient,’ ‘ co me semble,’ ‘ go m’est avis,’ ‘ al mien esme,’ ‘ al mien entendre,’ 
are with one exception omitted, as they do not necessarily imply personal knowledge. 
The exception is (25), where from the context ‘al mien entendre’ seems—like me 


iudice in the Latin version—distinctly meant to imply that the writer is stating an 
opinion formed from personal experience. 
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(v) Both writers claim to have been in the squadron which sailed 
with Richard from Messina to Cyprus, April-May 1191 (8). 

(vi) The poet implies that he was present at the fight at Limasol on 
6 May 1191 (9) ; and at several incidents of the sojourn in Cyprus (10-12). 

(vii) The Latin writer implies his own presence in the host on the 
march from Caesarea to the Dead River, 1 Sept. 1191 (13). 

(viii) Both writers claim to have been in the host Nov.—Dec. 1191 (14). 

(ix) The poet claims to have been in the host on its return from Beit- 
Nuba to Ramleh, c. 13 Jan. 1192 (15); to have seen Ascalon (16), and 
to have been an eye-witness of several incidents during Richard’s sojourn 
there, April 1192 (17, 18, 21). He implies that he saw the marriage of 
Count Henry and Queen Isabel at Tyre (19), and their wedding banquet 
at Acre (20), during the same period. 

(x) Both writers profess to have seen Richard carrying machines of 
war at Darum, 17-22 May, 1192 (22). 

(xi) The poet claims to have been with the host at Darum on Whit 
Sunday, 24 May, and on its march thence to Ascalon, 25-27 May (23) ; 
also at Ibelin in June (24). 

(xii) Each of the two writers implies that he was present at a fight 
with the Turks on the march to Blanchegarde, 6 June (25). 

(xiii) The poet implies that he was at Blanchegarde, 7-8 June, and 
at Toron, 9 June (26). 

(xiv) Both writers make a general claim to have been eye-witnesses 
of occurrences during the second stay of the host at Beit Nuba, 11 June- 
3 July (27). The poet further specifies four incidents in particular which 
he professes to have seen during that sojourn (27 b, d, e, f). He also im- 
plies that he took part in the retreat from Beit Nuba, 5 July (28), and 
that he was among those who returned with Richard from Joppa to 
Acre, c. 20 July (29); and he claims to have been an eye-witness of 
Richard’s farewell to the Templars at Acre (30). 

(xv) Both writers profess to have been among the pilgrims who 


visited Jerusalem under the leadership of Ralph Tesson in September 
1192 (31). 


We cannot but ask why, if the Latin writer were an impostor, 
he should make his imposture so much less thorough and consistent 
than he easily might have made it: why, instead of saying ‘ we 
did this,’ ‘we saw that,’ ‘we went,’ ‘ we suffered,’ in every place 
where the poet spoke thus, he chose to do so in only about one-fourth 
of those places :?! and why, on the other hand, he should imply his 
own presence on three other occasions, on two of which (13, 27c) his 
‘model’ makes no such claim, while the third (6) is an addition 
of his own ? 

If however both writers were crusaders—and we have seen that 


*! The poet speaks of himself in the third person as an eye-witness on two other 
occasions where the Latin writer relates the same incidents without making any such 
claim: Si vit Ambroises a cele hore, 1. 728; La cercleie Que Ambroises vit cele foie, 
ll. 4827-8 ; of. Itin. lib. ii. 16, p. 161, and lib. iv. 8, p. 221. To these two passages 


may perhaps be added a third: Que cil vit qui Testoire trove, 1. 7084, on which see 
below, pp. 541 and 542, note 33. 
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no evidence has been brought forward sufficient to prove that either 
of them was not a crusader—then these divergences involve no diffi- 
culty at all. The two men, Norman and Englishman, might well 
have taken the cross at different places and different times—the one 
perhaps at that memorable assembly ‘ between Gisors and Trie,’ 
where he ‘ saw the throng so great,’ the other, it may be, at a later 
date in England—and gone to Vézelay, Lyons, and Messina by dif- 
ferent routes.** They might sail from Messina to Cyprus in the same 
squadron, and even in the same ship, yet not necessarily land on the 
same day, nor be constantly together during the fortnight which 
Richard and his followers spent in the island. After their arrival at 
Acre they would, as fellow-subjects of the English king, be alike 
members of the Anglo-Norman division of the crusading army, and 
in a general way its movements would include theirs; on many 
occasions where one writer or the other speaks of ‘ the host,’ that 
term would imply his own presence and that of his brother-writer 
as matter of course. Often—especially if, as we shall find reason 
to think, the two men were friends—they would be literally side by 
side, watching some particular incident which each of them records 
as seen by his own eyes. At other times they would be apart; 
one joining in a foray or a reconnoitring expedition, while the other 
sat in the camp; the Norman at one end of a battlefield while the 
Englishman was at the opposite end. The lively Norman jongleur 
might diversify the tediousness of the sojourn at Ascalon in the spring 
of 1192 by going to enjoy the sight of the royal bride’s beauty * 
and her gay wedding at Tyre, and the dainties of the banquet at 
Acre, which made him wish he ‘ could have the like every day,’ 
while the staid English clerk perhaps chose rather to remain at 
Ascalon like his sovereign, whose views on the subject of Queen 
Isabel’s marriage he may possibly have shared. On the other 
hand, when towards the end of July Richard left a detachment of 
his troops at Joppa, while he himself with the bulk of his followers 
returned to Acre, the poet might be—as his own words imply that 
he was—among those who accompanied the king, the prose writer 
among those who stayed behind and went through the exciting 
experience of the siege of Joppa by Saladin and its rescue by Richard. 

= M. Paris (p. Ixviii) thought the itinerary of King Richard from Tours toVézelay, 
and seemingly also from Vézelay to Lyons, was derived by the Latin writer ‘ from an 
official source.’ That no such official document is known is of course no proof of its 
non-existence ; but the critic’s theory fails to account for the fact that the Latin 
writer goes on to give the route followed by a portion of the host, in which he implicitly 
includes himself, on the third section of their journey, viz. from Lyons to Messina, 
and that this cannot be explained as a mere copy (with the third person changed into 
the first) of an official itinerary of the king, for he says, ‘ We stayed at Marseilles three 


weeks and put to sea on the morrow of the Assumption,’ i.e. 16 August, whereas it is 


known from the Gesta Ric. (ii. 112) that Richard stayed at Marseilles only one week, 
31 July-7 Aug. 
2 Fst. ll. 9041-46. 
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Lastly, they might meet again at Acre and thence proceed to complete 
together, as fellow-members of the company which visited the Holy 
Places under Ralph Tesson’s leadership, the accomplishment of their 
pilgrim vows.** 
Moreover, if these two men were friends as well as comrades, a 
record drawn up by one of them—whether ‘ in the camp’ or after 
their return home—of the expedition in which they had been thus 
closely associated, might, with its author’s full knowledge and sanction, 
be used by the other as the basis of an account of the same expedition, 
composed in a different form and intended for a different audience. 
The acceptance of this suggested explanation would, of course, end 
all question of ‘ plagiarism,’ and also all question of ‘ originality ’ as 
between the two books, from a purely historical point of view. 
From a literary point of view however this latter question would 
still remain ; and an investigation of it from the literary side may 
reflect some additional light on the historical aspect of the problem. 


IV 


Assuming, then—if only as a working hypothesis—that the Estoire 
and the Itinerarium were written by two honest men, fellow- 
crusaders and friends, one of whom used the other’s work (in some 


form or other) as the basis of his own, we must seek to ascertain which 
of the two books is, in this sense, the ‘ original.’ For this purpose 
we must include in our investigations a portion of both works with 
which we have thus far had nothing to do: the first book of the 
Itinerarium and the corresponding lines (2394-4568) of the Estovre, 
containing the preliminary history of affairs in Palestine down to the 
arrival of Philip and Richard at Acre in spring 1191. Neither of the 
two writers professes to have, and on their own showing neither of 
them could have, any personal knowledge of what they relate in 
this section of their narrative.» M. Paris held that they both 


** We might perhaps venture to trace the two comrades one step further still. On 
the way from Crete to Cyprus Richard’s fleet touched at the island of Rhodes. The 
Latin writer describes the ruined capital of that island and remarks that it was ‘ Romae 
non multum dissimilis ’ (Jtin. ii. 27, pp. 179, 180), and the poet says it was ‘ autresi 
grant pres come Rome’ (Est. 1. 1289). As Mr. Archer suggested long ago, this com- 
parison seems to imply that the person making it had seen Rome. The two writers 
may probably have returned to Europe together and visited—as did many other 
pilgrims on their way home from Holy Land—the Eternal City before they separated 
to go each man to his own country. 

*s In one place the Latin writer seems to imply that he was at Acre on 12 Nov. 1190. 
Describing the attack made on that day upon Saladin’s camp, he says: Principes 
nostri acies suas... e castris in plana deducunt. Quas cum cerneremus signis 
prodire distinctis . . . animo titillanti iocundius influebat de multitudine stwpor (lib. i. 
61, p. 115). Of course a pilgrim who reached Messina shortly after the middle of 
September (cf. Jtin. ii. 10, p. 153, and below p. 543) could very well have gone on 
to Acre before the middle of November : but in that case it does not seem likely that 
he would sail back to Messina to make the outward voyage over again with Richard 
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derived this portion of their work chiefly from one and the same 
written document (now lost, and not mentioned elsewhere), a sort of 
journal of the siege of Acre down to April 1191, which was used by 
each of them independently of the other : the poet supplementing its 
contents by oral information obtained during his own sojourn at 
Acre, the Latin writer from various sources which the editor of the 
Estoire was of course not called upon to investigate.** But his printed 
comparison of IJtin. lib. i. and Est. ll. 2894-4568 * contains no 
evidence that if such a document ever existed, each of the two writers 
used it independently, and not one of them through the medium of the 
other ; nor is there any proof that such a document ever existed at 
all. For our present purpose therefore, this introductory history, 
alike in the Itinerarium and the Estoire, must stand in the same 
category with the rest of the work of which it forms a part. 

i. We may begin by inquiring what sources of information other 
than personal knowledge are referred to in the two books, and what 
those references imply. 

(a) Each of the two writers relates several incidents on the testi- 
mony, seemingly oral, of persons who had been present at them : 
Referentibus vis qui intererant = (Vo conterent cil qui la furent, and the 
like. As this source of information would obviously be open to both 
men alike, if both were crusaders, their references to it can throw no 
light on the relation between their works. 

(b) Of references to a written source the Itinerariwm has only two. 
One of these also occurs in the Estoire, but there is nothing to show 
which of the two versions of it is derived from the other.** The 
second passage is in a chapter which is not represented in the poem.” 

(c) But the poet in no less than twenty-seven other places refers, 
or seems to refer, to a written authority, under the various appella- 
tions li livres, la letre, V'estoire, escripture. In six of these places 


in April ; and we haveseen that the Latin writer, as well as the French one, uses the 
first person repeatedly in his narrative of Richard’s voyage from Messina to Cyprus ; 
though, on the other hand, it is somewhat remarkable that he never once uses it in his 
narrative of the crusaders’ sojourn at Messina. To me it seems just possible that he 
may have gone to Acre in the autumn of 1190 and returned (possibly on some con- 
ventual or ecclesiastical business, if he was really acanon of Aldgate) to Messina very 
shortly before Richard’s departure thence in April 1191; or he may have taken 
the passage in lib. i. 61 from some notes of an eye-witness, and inadvertently omitted 
to change the first person into the third. 

6 Paris, pp. lxxvi-viii, Ixxxv. 27 Tb. pp. lxxix-lxxxiv. 

8 “Summa vero tantummodo maiorum, sicut qguidam scribit, omissa numerositate 
quam se dicit nullatenus posse expedire, sic colligitur. In exercitu mortui sunt... 
quadraginta comites,’ &c., lib. iv. 6, p. 245=‘ La mururent tant prince e conte, Dont 
uns bons clers escrist le conte . . . Sanz les maenz e les menuz Dont ja ne fust a chief 
venuz, Se il les i volsist toz metre, Car trop i eust cust e letre ; En la letre trova e dist, 
El fol que de sa main escrist. . . . Si ot morz quarante contes, Dont li clers retint les 
acontes,’ &c. Est. ll. 5581-96. 

*® * Sicubi ter centena vel plura legantur fuisse millia’ [Turcorum], lib. i. 23, p. 51. 
Another phrase in the same chapter (p. 53)—‘ Sicut modestus aestimator asseruit ’— 
may point to either a written or an oral source. 
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(Il. 46, 2488, 4565, 6658, 8088, 11,800) l’estoire appears to be used in 
a general sense, sometimes for ‘ our story,’ i.e. the story of the 
Crusade as told in the poem, sometimes for ‘ History’ in the abstract. 
In one line the word livres and in another the word escripture occurs 
in connexion with a name, ‘ Ambroises’: Ambroise dist qui fist cest 
livre, 1.171; Yo conte Ambroise en s’escripture, 1. 3734. In the former 
of these two lines there can be no doubt that the author is speaking 
of his own work— this book,’ i.e. the book in which these words occur, 
and of which he thus proclaims himself to be the author, Ambrose by 
name. The name is found in seven other places, in six of which (Il. 728, 
2401, 3226, 4560, 4827, 6012) the poet is again obviously speaking of 
himself; but the seventh passage—En testimonie en trai Ambroise 
(1. 5920)—and the second of the two lines quoted above (Il. 3784), 
scarcely admit of the same interpretation. (o conte Ambroise en 
sescripture looks like a reference to a book by some writer other than 
the writer of that particular line ; and En testimonie en trat Ambroise 
would be, if the writer of this line were Ambrose himself, such an 
extraordinarily clumsy and unnatural expedient for making out a 
couplet *° as we can hardly believe any versifier of the capacity shown 
by the poet of the Estoire could ever be reduced to. I venture to 
suggest another explanation of the origin of these two lines. We 
know that the Estoire in its present form is at least two steps (and it 
may be much more) removed from the author’s original manuscript. 
These two lines, 3734 and 5920, may have been inserted by a later 
hand to supply a hiatus where a line had been lost.*' Whatever may 
be thought of this suggestion, it is at any rate clear that s’escripture 
in line 3734—the possessive pronoun unquestionably referring to 
‘ Ambroise ’"—stands, like ‘ cest livre’ in 1. 171, for the poem itself. 

The other nineteen passages where a written authority is cited 
in the Estoire are as follows : 


(1) ll. 968-75 : Itin. ii. 20, p. 168 : 


Mult se penerent haute gent De pace vero inter eos reformanda 
De metre entre els acorde e pais pars magna potentum satagebat 
- . . . Frustra vero operam impen- 


Mais onques n’i porent fin metre dunt et diligentiam. 
Tant ne se sorent entremetre, 
Si com testemoine la letre. 


(2) ll. 2165-82 : _ Itin. ii. 42, p. 206: 


Si reconta cil quil saveit Erat quidam qui diceret se apud 
Ki a Barut este aveit Baruth exstitisse quando navis illa 
Quant cele nef i fud chargee his omnibus congestis fuerat one- 
Qui a honte fud deschargee, rata, centum videlicet camelorum 


* The preceding line ends with noise. 
* It will be noticed that each of these lines is the second line of a couplet. 
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Qu’il vit porter cent chamelees 
Des bones armes afilees 


E uit cenz Turcs toz esleuz 


E si erent en la nef mises 
Dous cenz serpenz laides e grises ; 
('o conte Vestoire e la letre 
E cil quis i aida a metre. 


(3) ll. 2607-10 : 


E li reis Guis fud lors delivres 
Par tel covent, co dist li livres, 
Que oltre la mer s’en ireit 

E le riaume guerpireit. 


(4) ll. 2744-5 : 


Si dist Vestoire qui ne ceste 
Que quatre mois fud sujornez. 


(5) Il. 35256 : 


Avint meinte grande aventure 
Que Vom retint par escripture. 


(6) Il. 3535-7 : 


Il aveit dedenz la citie, 
Co dist Vestorie en verite, 
Mult perieres .. . 


(7) Il. 3543-6 : 


Car el 5? getoit les pieres teles 
Volanz com s’eussent eles 

Que dous genz coveneit a metre 
En la funde, sulone la letre. 


(8) Il. 3659-60 : 


E tel femme, ¢o dist l’estoire, 
Deit chescons aveir en memoire. 


(9) ll. 6691-6 : 


Un samedi fud la bataille, 

E le diemeinge sanz faille 

Fud la feste a la gloriose 

La mere Deu, la preciose, 

Cele que l’em feit en Setembre, 
E Vestorie issi le remembre. 
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sarcinis omnis generis armorum 
. . . Septem inerant Saracenorum 
admirati et octingenti Turci electi 
. . + Habebant . . . et ducentos 
serpentes perniciosissimos. 


Itin. i. 25, p. 59: 


Salahadinus illum sub districta 
pactione, sicut diximus, absolvit, 
videlicet ut abiurato regno mare 
quam citius exul transiret. 


Itin. i. 26, p. 61: 


Transactis denique quatuor men- 
sibus. 


Itin. i. 47, p. 97: 


Casus contingebant multiplices 
. ++. quos ad notitiam posterio- 
rum visum est non indignum 
recitari. 


Itin. i. 47, p. 98 : 


. Petrariarum hostilium, 
quarum fuit in civitate copia. 


Itin. Le. : 


Incredibilis quippe molis lapides 
iaciebat. 


Itin. i. 50, p. 102 : 
O zelus imitabilis mulieris ! 


Itin. iv. 20, p. 276 : 


Sabbato proximo ante Nativita- 
tem B. Mariae fuerat illa praedicta 
pugna commissa; et Dominica 
sequenti, hoc est ipsa die Nativi- 
tatis B. Virginis, decretum est, &c. 


82 T.e. one of the péricres mentioned above. 
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(10) ll. 7083-5 : Mais ore orez en quel esprove, Que cil vit qui Vestoire 
trove, Fu l’ost tote a icele termine. Thus the poet introduces the incident, 
which he and the Itin. iv. 28, pp. 286-8, relate in almost identical 
terms, of Richard’s narrow escape from capture near Joppa, 29 Sept. 
1191. 

(11) 1. 7135: Lie e joant, ¢o dist li livre. The Itin. has here (iv. 28, 
p. 287) merely eximie laetati. 

(12) 1. 7544: Co dist li livres. This remark occurs in the middle of the 
account of an adventure of Earl Robert of Leicester, which Zest. ll. 7479- 
7604 and Itin. iv. 33, pp. 300-3, relate almost exactly alike. 


(13) 1. 8734: Itin. v. 25, p. 337 : 
Si dist l’estoire finement. Fertur. 


(14) ll. 9433-7 : Itin. v. 42, p. 358 : 
A la Canoie iert l’ost tendue Apud Cannetum Sturnellorum 
‘ ; . . . . venit ad regem ab Anglia desti- 
Si dist cil qui Vestorie traite natus nuncius. 
Qu’al rei vint la uns messagiers. 


(15) Il. 10949-53 : Itin. vi. 14, p. 404 : 


A l’endemain se deveit metre Praemiserat quoque septem gale- 
Por aler s’en, ¢o dit la letre, arum suarum cum armata gente 
Par Barut, il e ses maisnees, usque Baruth, qua transiturus erat. 
E aveit ja enveiees 

Set gualees .. . 


(16) ll. 11267-8 : Itin. vi. 14, p. 405 : 


Ce fud un jor d’un samedi, Mane sabbati, scilicet die ad 
Selonc Pestoire que jo di. Vincula Sancti Petri. 


(17) 1.11414: Si dist Vestoire finement—after which the poet enumerates 
Richard’s ten comrades in the fight at Joppa. The Itinerarium, lib. vi. 22, 
p. 415, gives the same list of names, introducing it with the words quorum 
haec sunt nomina. 


(18) Il. 11707-9: Itin. vi. 26, p. 425: 
Lors remanda il par le conte Destinavit comitem Henricum 


Henri, ce dist l’estoire e conte, Caesaream, mandans iis qui prius 
A Cesaire por les Franceis. eo venerant Francis. 


(19) ll. 12341-8: Si sachent tuit cil qui sunt ore E tuit cil qui seront 
encore Que l’estoire en icel point fine Qui afiche por verte fine Que l’an 


que la croiz fu conquise . . . Ot mil anz e cent e uitante E uit, e l’escrit 
le creante. 


The arbitrary introduction of phrases such as ‘¢o dist Vestoire,’ 
*Vestoire le raconte,’ was a common practice among the makers of 
chansons de geste. The chanson, no matter how wildly unhis- 
torical it might be, nearly always purported to be derived from 
some authentic record of antiquity, some ‘old book’; and a 
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reference to this (real or supposed) fact was dragged in whenever 
it could help the singer to fill up a line or complete a couplet, 
serving at the same time as a reminder to the audience of the 
ground on which his claims to credibility were based. For this latter 
purpose however no such expletives would be needed in a strictly 
historical work such as that of Ambrose—a work dealing with con- 
temporary history, and dealing with it, moreover, from the posi- 
tion of personal knowledge—and the repeated employment of them 
merely as expedients for filling up, though not actually impossible, 
appears so unnatural that we are led to seek in them some other 
meaning. It might be suggested that they are, as I have supposed 
1. 3734 to be, interpolations by a later hand, and that the ‘ book ’ or 
‘ writing ’ which their author had in his mind was thus in every case 
the very work in which he was inserting them, viz. the poem of 
Ambrose itself. But they are too numerous to be all accounted for 
in this way ; and moreover the formulae employed in them do not, 
like the formula in 1. 3734, involve an implication that Ambrose 
himself was not their author. There is no reason for supposing that 
they are not an integral part of his work. If they are, we have to 
face the extreme improbability of his choosing this particular form 
of expletive so frequently, unless it had a basis in fact ; and therefore 
we have to consider whether, for any or all of these references to 
written authority, such a basis can be found or suggested. 

Six of the above-quoted passages (3-8) are in the poet’s ‘ paren- 
thesis,’ i.e. the introductory history. If the hypothetical ‘ journal 
of the siege of Acre down to Easter 1191 ’ really existed, these six 
passages may refer to that document. But there is no proof that it 
ever did exist. A document however does exist—and moreover one 
portion of it at any rate was certainly already in existence, and the 
whole of it may have been so im some form or other, before the Song of 
Ambrose assumed its present shape—containing literally twelve 
of the thirteen statements for which the poet in the body of his work 
alleges a written authority, and practically every one of the six state- 
ments for which he alleges a like authority in his interpolated intro- 
duction or retrospective parenthesis ;* and also containing three 


*3 In (1-6) and (9-18) the precise statements for which the poet refers to the * book,’ 
or ‘ story,’ or ‘ writing,’ occur (without any hint as to their source) in the Jtin. In 
(7) the detail with which the poet seems specially to connect his reference to the 
‘letter’ or writing—viz. that it took two men to load the périére—is not in Jtin., 
but the general description of the périére in question is practically the same there as in 
Est. In (8) ‘ O zelus imitabilis mulieris’ practically corresponds to ‘ Tele femme deit 
chescons aveir en memoire,’ though another explanation of ’estoire here is also pos- 
sible ; the word may be here used in a general sense, ‘ (’o dist l’estoire,’ meaning ‘ Such 
is the verdict of History.’ In (10) it may be questioned whether the poet is speaking 
of his own work or his comrade’s.. In (19) ‘ l’estoire en icel point fine ’ is just as true 
of the Itinerarium as of the poem, for in both works the narrative ends at the same 
point. The former however does not, in any of the extant MSS., state—as Ambrose 
in (19) twice tells us his written authority does—that the Cross was taken in 1188 ; 
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other statements for which the poet expressly alleges an authority 
other than his own knowledge, without specifying the nature of the 
authority.** That document is the Itinerarium Peregrinorum. 

ii. The use of phrases such as ‘mien escient,’ ‘a la meie entente,’ 
‘co me semble,’ in the Estoire as in other vernacular verse of the time, 
is in the great majority of cases a mere expedient for purposes of 
metre or rime. On five occasions however (besides one which has 
been mentioned already) ** an expression of this kind appears, when 
the passage where it occurs is compared with the Itinerarium, to have 
another reason for existence. 


(1) Est. ll. 1111-14: Itin. ii. 26, p. 174: 


De la Setembresce, al mien esme, A festo enim S. Michaelis in 

Jusqu’a lissue de quareme civitate Messana . . . commorati 

Fu a Meschines a sujor sunt reges cum universo exercitu 

L’ost ... usque ad iam transmissam Quadra- 
gesimam. 


Septembresce is ‘the feast of our Lady in September,’ i.e. 8 September. 
Neither of the two writers seems to be strictly correct here ; for the Gesta 
Ricardi (ii. 124-5) and Roger of Howden (iii. 54, 55)) say the English fleet 
arrived on 14 September, Philip on the 16th, and Richard on the 23rd. 
It looks however as if Ambrose were modestly correcting (or at least 
endeavouring to correct) a date in which, to his thinking— al mien esme ’ 
—his friend had made a mistake. 


(2) Est. ll. 3225-9 : Itin. i. 33, pp. 78-9 : 


E lors firent en cel quaresme, Dum Alemanni magno apparatu 
Si com Ambroise dit e esme, machinam molendinariam _fabri- 
Li Aleman premierement cassent . . . gyrantibus equis . . 
Le premerain molin a vent Nunquam enim antea huiusmodi 
Que onques fust feiz en Sulie. mola asinaria visa est in terra illa. 


This passage is in the interpolated or parenthetical section of the Estoire, 
the introductory book of the Itinerarium. If the two writers were here 
drawing independently of each other on a common written source, it is 
hard to see how they came to differ thus in their accounts of the German 
mills. If however we consider the fact that not only the independent use, 


yet even this date may come from a misreading of the opening sentence of Jtin. i. 1, 
p. 5, ‘Anno Verbi Incarnati M°COLXXXVII° . . . aggravata est manus Domini 
super populum suum’ ; or, again, as one MS. has ‘ M°C°LXXX°,’ and another (that 
printed by Bongars) seems to have had ‘ M°C°LXX°VII°,’ it is not impossible that 
there may have been yet another variation, and that in the MS. used by Ambrose the 
date may, by a slip of the pen, have been written as he gives it. 

*"(1) Het. ll. 5225-31: ‘Le jor que Acre fud rendue, Si com jo ai lovre entendue, Ot 
quatre anz, ¢o fud chose enquise, Que Sarazin l’orent conquise ; Si ai en memorie e a 
main K’el fud rendue l’endemain De la feste Saint Beneeit.’ Cf. Jtin. iii. 19, p. 234. 
(2) Est. 1. 8382: * Si dist cil apres cui jel di,’ with regard to the story of Saladin and the 
Easter fire, of which the poet’s accouht tallies almost word for word with that in 
Itin. v. 16, pp. 328-9. (3) Est. ll. 8928-30: ‘Eth vos que li bons cuens Henris Vint 
en la vile e descendi, Si dist cil apres cus jel di.’ Cf. Itin. v. 28, p. 342. 

* See above, pp. 533 and 534, note 20. 
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but the very existence of a common written source for this part of their 
narrative is not proven, we may see in |. 3226 something more than a mere 
rime to quaresme. ‘In that Lent the Germans made a mill, the first of its 
kind that ever was made in Syria. [It has been described as a horse-mill ; 
but] as I, Ambrose, say and think, it was a windmill.’ 


(3) Est. ll. 8282-6 : Itin. v. 12, pp. 324-5: 


E la metie en fud al conte. . . . Praeda infinita, cuius medi- 
La part as serjanz fud vendue, etas comiti qui custodiebat civitatem 
Si come jai Vovre entendue, cedebat ; altera medietas vendita 
Plus de quatorze cenz besanz est octo millibus Byzantiis Sara- 
Sarazineiz forz e pesanz. cenicis probatae monetae. 


No ‘count’ has previously been mentioned by the poet in connexion 
with the foray from Joppa in which the booty here referred to was taken, 
nor indeed in connexion with Joppa at all. Ambroise’s ‘ conte’ here seems 
to be a hasty and therefore obscure summary of the Latin writer’s clear 
description of the personage in question ; while si come j’ai l’ovre entendue 
looks like a polite way of introducing a correction of the extravagant figure 
given in the Itinerarium as the price of the spoil. 


(4) Est. ll. 9748-9 : Itin. v. 48, p. 367 : 
Co fud a close Pentecoste, Die Dominica scilicet in octavis 


Mien escient le samedi. Sanctae Trinitatis. 


Bohadin dates the event here referred to on Saturday. Mien escient may 
therefore be, in Mr. Archer’s words, ‘perhaps intended as a modest 
correction of Itinerarium.’ 


(5) Est. ll. 9947-9 : Itin. v. 52, p. 373 : 


Le jor d’un mardi, ¢0 me semble, Quinto decimo Kalendas Iulii, 
Iert que nostre carvane ensemble hoc est, die 8. Botulfi, scilicet die 
Veneit ... Mercurii, egressa carvanna nostra. 


‘Co me semble ’ is one of the commonest of poetical expletives ; Ambrose 
indeed uses it almost every time he wants a rime to ensemble. But in this 
case it is ensemble that looks like an expletive, a word dragged in where it 
has no meaning for the sake of a rime to semble ; and 1. 9947 appears to be 
another tacit correction (also supported by Bohadin) of the Latin writer. 
Three other passages where a blunder in the Itinerarium seems to be 
tacitly corrected by the poet have been noticed above (pp. 527-529). 


iii. I will here add two passages from which I think it may be 
argued on linguistic grounds that the Itinerarium, not the Estoire, 
is the original. 


(1) Itin. iv. 18, p. 263: Est. ll. 6243-5: 


Ut nec q duobus circumquaque De deus liues tot environ 
milliariis quicquam spatii vel quan- Ne veissiez plein mon giron 
tum pugno comprehenderetur visui De terre voide. 
pateret. 
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There seems to be no reason why a prose translator, in any language, 
should substitute ‘handful’ for ‘lapful’; but there is a very obvious 
reason why a writer turning prose into French verse should substitute 
‘ lapful ’ for ‘ handful ’ in the second line of a couplet whose first line ended 
with environ. 

(2) In the account of the siege of Joppa by Saladin, Zst. ll. 10857-11058 
=Itin. vi. 13, 14, pp. 402-6, the word Toron occurs in the poem eight 
times. In ll. 10857 and 11058 the phrase is el Toron devant la tur; for 
the former line the Latin version (p. 402) has in turrim castri, for the latter 
nothing. Toron in Est. |. 10868 is represented in Itin. (l.c.) by turrim 
castri principalem ; in ll. 10883 and 10964, by castri turrim, turri castri 
(pp. 402, 404) ; in ll. 10887, 10915, and 11055, by turri (pp. 402, 403, 406). 
The word Toron means an eminence ; frequently, but not necessarily, a 
fortified eminence. It is not an equivalent of turris. If the Latin writer 
is here translating from the poem, he is distinctly mistranslating the word 
toron. But it is hardly possible that he could mistranslate it; for an 
earlier passage in his work shows that he was perfectly aware of its 
meaning. Both he and the poet apply the designation Toron to a height 
just outside Acre: El Thorom, Est. |. 2786=montem prozimum quem vulgo 
Turonem dicunt, Itin. i. 26, p. 62 ;—al Thoron, Est. 1. 2831 =in montem, 
Itin. i. 27, p. 63 ;—Torun, Thoron, Est. ll. 2816, 2877, 2890, 2979 (not in 
Itin.) ;—in loco qui urbem et Turonem interjacet, Itin. i. 27, p. 65 ; Mons 
quidam Turoni quem supra descripsimus objectus eminet, ibid. 29, p. 69 ; 
supra Turonem vero qui urbi vicinus incumbit, ib. 32, p. 75 (not in Est.). 
Here, then, we find the Latin writer correctly defines Toron as mons. It is 
therefore hardly credible that if he came to the same word elsewhere he 
would mistranslate it turris, and would go yet further out of his way to mis- 
explain it by ¢urris castri. On the other hand, we have seen that the 
Norman poet, according to his own account, left Joppa before the siege 
began (ll. 10789-91; see above, p. 533). He could therefore have no 
personal knowledge of its details. The natural inference from these 
considerations would seem to be that he erroneously substituted toron for 


tur, through misunderstanding the topographical indications given by the 
Latin writer. 


iv. It may be asked what, then, is to be made of the statement 
in the Expugnatio Terrae Sanctae about ‘ the book which the prior 
of Holy Trinity caused to be translated from French into Latin’ ? 
For myself, I should be content to accept as an answer to that 
question either of the two alternatives proposed by Dr. Stubbs in 
his preface to the Itinerarium (p. lxiv): viz. that the first draft of 
this latter work was in French, or that the statement of the Ez- 
pugnatio was a mistake. 

A word may be added here with reference to the remark made by 
the editor of the Estoire upon the absence of all trace of that poem 
in medieval literature. One probable notice of it which does not 
seem to have been pointed out elsewhere is mentioned by Mr. Archer 
in a note pencilled on the fly-leaf of his copy of the Estoire: ‘ For 
allusion to Latin and French form of Ambroise and Itin. Rdi. see 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCIX. NN 
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Stubbs, Chronicles of Ed. I and II, Auctore Malmesburiensi, under 
1312 or 1818 a.v.’ The passage indicated is as follows : 


‘Rex noster Edwardus sex annis complete regnavit, nec aliquid 
laudabile vel dignum memoriae hucusque patravit, nisi quod regaliter 
nupsit et prolem elegantem regni heredem suscitavit. Alia fuerunt initia 
regis Ricardi, qui nondum elapso triennio regni sui probitatis suae radios 
longe lateque dispersit ; nam Messanam civitatem Siciliae uno die viriliter 
subiecit, et terram Cypri in quindecim diebus potenter subiugavit. Deinde 
apud Acon et in aliis partibus transmarinis quomodo se habuerit historia 
Latino et Gallico sermone digesta luculenter percurrit’ (Chron. of Edw. II, 
ii. 191). 


These words evidently refer to two versions, one Latin and the 
other French, of one and the same ‘history.’ The Latin version 
is of course the Itinerarium ; whether the French one be an earlier 
form of that work, afterwards put into Latin by its author, or 
the Estoire of Ambrose, there is nothing to show. Even if the 
Itinerarium was originally composed in French, however, it seems 
more probable that the Song of Ambrose is what the ‘ monk of 
Malmesbury ’ here had in his mind. 


Vv 

A Norman poet, Ambrose by name, and an English clerk who is 
supposed to have been Richard ‘ de Templo,’ canon of Holy Trinity 
in London, went through the crusade together as comrades and 
friends. While it was in progress ‘ Richard’ took notes—whether 
in French or Latin—of the experiences which befell one or both of 
them in particular, and the host in general ; and also of what infor- 
mation he could collect about the siege of Acre down to the time 
of their arrival there. He worked up a portion of these notes into 
fairly complete literary form before the close of the crusade. In 
after years he worked out the whole of them into the form in which 
his book has come down to us. But meanwhile, probably, before 
doing this—possibly while both men were still in Holy Land—he 
had lent the rough draft of his work to his Norman friend, to serve 
as the basis of another record of the crusade, which the latter writer 
intended to compose in the form of an historical chanson. So far 
as the substance of the narrative was concerned, Ambrose had only 
to translate his comrade’s notes, perhaps from Latin into French, 
perhaps only from prose into verse, making such additions, omissions, 
and alterations as might be suggested to him by his own judgment and 
his own independent memory of the events recorded, and, for the 
introductory history, of what he too had picked up from those who 
had been earlier on the scene of action. On the other hand, 
* Richard’s’’ work would also receive additions and alterations from 
its author when he came to revise it for publication. But it 
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evidently never received a final revision from him ; and thus certain 
imperfections and confusions—such as the blunder about Agoland, 
the confusion about Garnier of Naplous, and that about the ransom 
of William des Préaux—which were no doubt in his original notes, 
jotted down ‘in the camp,’ amid ‘ the din of war which left him 
no leisure to think quietly ’—remained uncorrected and were 
repeated by scribe after scribe from one copy to another. 

Such are the conclusions indicated to my mind by the evidence 
which I have tried to set forth above. As I have already said, the 
materials on which my study of the problem has been based are 
not the fruit of original research on my part. Another has laboured ; 
I have entered into his labours in this particular corner of the 
historical field ; and I have now done what I could to enable other 
students to enter into them with me. In what form or to. what 
conclusions Mr. Archer might himself have finally worked out his 
studies on the subject, I cannot tell ; the separate notes which give 
some conclusions that he had reached at the time of writing them 
date from April to May 1898, when the complete edition of the 
Estoire had been in his hands only a few months. For whatever in 
my handling of the subject scholars may find reason to criticise or 
condemn, I alone am responsible. 


Kate NorGATE. 


Jean Malet, Seigneur de Graville, and Edward IV, 
1475. 


JEAN DE WaAvRIN states, in his Anchiennes Chronicques d’Engle- 
terre,’ that among the Frenchmen who were taken prisoners on 
Holy Island, after the failure of the attempt which Margaret of 
Anjou made in the autumn of 1462, with the assistance of the grand 
seneschal of Normandy, Pierre de Brézé, to replace Henry VI on 
his throne, was a Norman nobleman, the seigneur de Graville ; and 
he tells us, further, that after these French prisoners had been 
carried to London Edward IV set them all at liberty, sans prendre 
renchon de nulz d’eulz. Mademoiselle Dupont, the learned and 
painstaking editor of Wavrin’s chronicle, concluded that the person 
referred to in this passage was Louis Malet, seigneur de Graville, 
de Montagu, de Marcoussis, &c., who was a trusted councillor of 
three successive French kings—Louis XI, Charles VIII, and Louis 
XII—and became marshal of France in 1487. But M. P. M. Perret, 
in a lengthy monograph on Louis Malet de Graville,? has offered 
conclusive proofs that the prisoner taken on Holy Island was not 
Louis Malet, who did not at that time bear the title of seigneur de 


' Mademoiselle Dupont’s edition, ii. 320-1. 
* Notice biographique sur Louis Malet de Graville, amiral de-France, Paris, 1889. 
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Graville, but Louis Malet’s father, Jean Malet VI, and that the 
unlucky Frenchman, far from being set free without ransom, was 
detained a prisoner in England until 1478, when his son, who pos- 
sessed wealth and influence, but, it would seem, had used neither 
during all those years in his father’s behalf, finally advanced to him— 
on excellent security, be it noted—ten thousand crowns to pay his 
ransom.’ M. Perret’s documents also show that on 23 January 
1479 Louis XI granted to Jean Malet, seigneur de Graville, a pension 
of two thousand livres in consideration of his services in days gone 
by, especially in the conquest of Normandy and Guienne (from the 
English), in which 


il a employé sa personne et ses biens sans riens y espargner, et en icelles 
despieca fut prins prisonnier en Angleterre, oi il a esté detenu par long- 
temps et jusques & puis nagueres, qite moiennant certaine grant finance 
qu’il luy a convenu payer pour sa rancon, il a esté mis hors desdictes 
prisons.’ 4 


It does not appear whether Louis XI and Louis Malet knew 
that in June 1475, when Edward IV was on the eve of crossing the 
Channel to attempt the reconquest of France, Jean Malet, who, 
no doubt, was weary of his long captivity and had ceased to hope 
for aid from his prosperous son, swore allegiance to him as Roy 
Dangleterre et de Fraunce, and, pour la Reduction de ma personne 


en lobeissance et subgection of King Edward, and for the sum of 
thirty thousand gold crowns, which he was under bond to pay to 
John Forster, esquire, at that time ‘ provost of the king’s army 
beyond the seas,’ * transferred to that gentleman, de ma pure et 
bonne volente et sans contraunte, all his hereditary estates in France. 
Of those thirty thousand crowns Edward IV was probably to have 
at least one-third as the seigneur de Graville’s ransom. But France 
was not conquered ; the seigneur de Graville’s deed turned out to be 
only waste parchment ; and so in the end it was not John Forster, 
but Louis Malet, who paid the ten thousand crowns which at last 
set free the old veteran of the English wars in France. Jean Malet 
died four years after his release, and lies buried at Graville (Graville- 
Sainte-Honorine).° Cora L. Scorrenp. 
I. 
[Chancery Warrants, Series I. file 1510, no. 4768.] 


Memorandum quod quintodecimo die Iunii anno regni Regis Edwardi 


vi)" quintodecimo ista billa liberata fuit domino Cancellario Anglie apud 
Cantuar’ exequendo. 


[Sign Manual] 
Rex dilecto et fideli clerico suo Iohanni Broun’ uni magistrorum 
Cancellarie sue, Salutem. Sciatis quod nos de fidelitate et circumspeccione 


% Notice Biographique sur Louis Malet de Graville, pp. 55-6, 243-4. 
* Ibid. p. 4. 5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1467-1477, p. 591. ¢* Perret, pp. 61-2. 
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vestris plenius confidentes assignavimus vos ac vobis plenam potestatem 
damus et committimus ad sacramentum fidelitatis et ligeancie Iohannis 
Malet militis domini de Graville in ducatu nostro Normannie oriundi in 
regno nostro Anglie ad presens existentis nobis prestandum modo et 
forma debitis sufficienter et consuetudinis recipiendis et ad nos in Can- 
cellaria nostra de prestacione sacramenti illius cum illud receperitis 
distincte et aperte debite certificandis. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod 
ad prefatum Iohannem personaliter accedentes huiusmodi sacramentum 
suum recipiatis et nos in dicta Cancellaria nostra de recepcione sacra- 
menti illius debite certificetis in forma predicta. Damus autem universis 
et singulis quorum interest in hac parte tenorem presencium firmiter in 
mandatis quod vobis*in execucionem premissorum intendant, pareant, et 
obediant in omnibus diligenter. In cuius, &c. 


Il. 
[Close Roll, 15 Edward IV, m. 31 dorso.] 


A tous ceulx qui cez presentes lettres verront ou orront, Salut. Je, 
Jehan Malet, chevalier, seigneur de Graville, confesse que Je estant a 
ma franchise et libertie le jour et date de cez presentes de ma pure et 
bonne volente et sans contraunte ay transporte quietie et delaissie pour 
moy et mes hoirs a Jean Forster, Escuier, et a ses hoirs affin de heritage 
maditte seigneurie de Graville et toutes aultres seigneuries, rentes, terres, 
heritages et possessions esquelles Jay este et deu estre intitule par droit 
heritage a cause de pere et de mere cy enparavant dedens lez Royaume 
de France et Duchie de Normandie, en quelques Bailliages, vicontez ou 
autres lieux ou places quelles soient assises, avecque toutz les patronnages 
deglises, dignites, honneurs, franchises et aultres prerogatives et toutz 
aultres appartenances et deppendences a icelles deues et appartenants. 
Et dicelles mesditz seigneuries de Graville et toutz autres services, rentes, 
terres, heritages et possessions dessusditz, ou que elles soient assises esditz 
Royaume et Duchie, ay desherite et desherite par cesditz presentes a 
tousjoursmaiz’ moy et mesditz hoirs et toutz aultres qui cy apres y 
pourroient ou vouldroient chalengier ou demander aucun droit ou title 
aprez la succession de moy en aucune manere, et dicelles ay Revestu et 
revestz dezapresent ledit Jehan Forster pour lui et sesditz hoirs a perpe- 
petuite, en rendant et faisant telz droitz Capitaulz comme a cause de ce 
doyvent estre faitz, et les faiz et choisiz droit et vray heritier dicelles 
seigneuries, rentes, terres, heritages et possessions avecque leurs appar- 
tenans par cesditz presentes Esquelles il peult et pourra entrer et dicelles 
prendre la saesine et possession par lui mesmes ou son commis et depute 
quant et toutesfoiz que bon lui semblera et dicelles et de leurs revenues 
et appertenauncez joir et user a luy et a sesditz hoirs aussi franchement 
et paisiblement comme je ou aucun autre avons joy et use cy enparavant 
Avecque tout le droit, action, raison, justice, saesine et seigneurie que 
je y avoye et povoye avoir chalengier et demander. Et ay ce fait tant 
pour la Reduction de ma personne en lobeissance et subgection du Roy 
Dangleterre et de Fraunce nostre souverain seigneur, lequel jay prins et 
prens pour mon souverain seigneur et non aultre, que pour la somne de 
trent mille escus dor, lesquelz Jestoye tenu bien et loyaument paier audit 


7 Sic. 


De scripto 
irrotulato 
Malet. 
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Jean Forster, et aussi pour la tres grande confidence et vraye amitié que 
Jay et ay euez in sez loialte, sagesse et proudomye pour lez grans biens 
et plaisirs quil ma faiz en plouseurs manieres en temps passe. Et a ce 
tenir et acomplir Je Jehan Malet chivaler seigneur de Graville desussdit 
oblige moy, mez hoirs et tous noz biens meubles et heritages, ou quilz 
soient ou purront estre trouvez, a estre venduz se mestier est doffice de 
Justice a cause de ce enceriquer® et de ceo restituer et rendre toutz coustz, 
misez et despens faiz et eubx pour ce. 

En tesmoing desquelles choses Jay signe ces presentz de moon saing 
manuel et scelles du sce] de mes armez en la presence de messire Thomas 
Coke, messire Jehan Yonge et messire Thomas Stalbroke, Chevaliers, 
Symon Smyth, Jehan Fynkel et Edmond Newman, marchans de Londres, 
et Jehan Morecok, clerk, Tesmoingz a ce appellez. A Londres le xxj 
jour de Juyn, lan de grace mil cece soixante quinze. 

Et memorandum quod predictus Iohannes Malet venit in Cancellaria 
Regis apud Westmonasterium vicesimo secundo die Iunti, anno presenti, et 
recognovit scriptum predictum et omnia contenta in eodem in forma predicta. 


The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 


I print yet another document on the subject of Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation, namely, an account of the creation of Knights of the Bath 
on 138 January 1559. The document, which so far as I can dis- 
cover is now printed for the first time, is among the Ashmole manu- 
scripts ' in the Bodleian Library, and was copied for Ashmole, like the 
English report of the coronation, from the collections of Anthony 
Anthony, who was surveyor-general of the ordnance in 1559. 

The creation of Knights of the Bath had formed part of the cere- 
monies attending the coronation of English kings for at least two 
centuries before Elizabeth’s accession. According to a medieval 
modus * the procedure was as follows. The esquire who was to 
receive knighthood was conducted to his chamber, the barber 
was sent for, and the bath was made ready. The esquire was then 
shaved and his hair was cut ; he was next put into his bath, where 
the oath was administered to him, and after bathing he was taken 
out and put to bed till he was dry. He then proceeded to the chapel, 
where he spent the night in watching and prayer. At daybreak he 
confessed and heard mattins and mass, after which he returned to bed 
for a short rest until it was full daylight. He was then robed in 
gorgeous apparel, conducted to the presence chamber, and knighted 
by the king. 

These ceremonies were repeated for the most part in the case 


8 The sentence is thus written on the roll. 

! MS. 862, p. 299. 

2 For copies of this modus see British Museum, Cotton MSS. Domitian xviii. p. 243, 
and Nero D. ii. p. 259. It is printed in Anstis’ Observations introductory to an 
Historical Essay on the Knighthood of the Bath, p. 106. 
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of Elizabeth’s knights, but with significant exceptions. The shaving 
of beards was excused, no mention is made of confession, the all night 
vigil was omitted, the Litany was substituted for mattins and was 
said in English, and, most important of all, the Queen’s chaplain, 
who sang the mass, omitted the elevation of the Host. Since every- 
thing connected with the ceremonial of the mass at Elizabeth’s 
coronation has a peculiar interest I reproduce, for purposes of 
comparison, the prescriptions of the medieval modus on the 
specifically religious services of the ceremony. My extract is taken 
from an English translation, made early in the sixteenth century, 
which is among the Cotton manuscripts in the British Museum.* 


and whan the dawnynge comyth he [the knight postulant] shall have a 
preste and be confessed yef it will lyke hym of his synnes and trespasses 
which thyng ended he shall have his matens and masse and be comonyd if 
he wyll. Aftyr his entre in to the chapell he shall evyrmore have a serge 
or a taper of wex brennyng be fore hym. And whan masse is be gonne 
Oon of the gouvernours shall holde the taper brennynge be fore hym unto 
the tyme that the gospell be begonne. And than he shall be take it un to 
his maister which shall holde it in his hande tyll the gospell be endyd 
alwey his hede beynge coveryd. And at the ende of the gospell the 
governor shall receyve the taper agayne and put it before his maister 
un to the ende of the masse. At the levacion of the sacrament oon of the 
governours shall putte of the hoode of his mayster. And aftyr the sight 
of the sacrament he shall doo it on ayen tyll In principio be begonne. 
Oon of his governors shall putte of his hoode and make hym stande and 
holde the sayd taper in his hande havynge in the seide taper styckynge a 
peny nygh the lyght. And whan the prest seith Verbum caro factum est 
he shall knele down and offre the taper and the peny. It is to wete the 
taper to the worshippe of god. And the peny to the worship of hym that 
shall make hym knyght. These thinges doon the governors shall lede 
hym ayen in to his chambre and ley hym ayen in his bed tyll it be forth 
dayes. And there he shall take the reste that the wacche of the nyght 
made wery. 


A contemporary report of the creation of knights at Mary’s 
coronation may also be cited * :— 
and that donne [?.e. after the bath] they [the knights postulant] went all 
to ther beddes/and soo slepte tyll abowte iii of the clocke in the mornyng 
and then they dyde a rise beinge soundyde w™ the mynstrelles and dyd 
putt on theyr clothes and aparell russet lyke bachelers of the lawe wythe 
a hoode tfurryd w'* whyte menyver and beinge leade w bothe theyr 
esquyers to the chappell and ther Immedyatly were shrevyn and then 
serten servys and masse was sayed/and at thend of the seyd servys and 
masse/all they dyde offre a lyttle taper w* ii’ or a grotte in hyt/and,that 
donne all they recevyd the sacrament/And then they were lede holme a 
yen,gin to ther chambers were as the bathinge tobbes were taken awaye 
and soo they went unto their beddes. 


* Nero C. ix. p. 168 r. This MS. is printed at p. 99 of Anstis’ Observations. 
* B. M., Add. MS. 4712, p. 51, printed at p. 53 of Anstis’ Observations. 
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It will be noticed that the all night vigil was omitted in the case 
of Mary’s as well as Elizabeth’s knights, but the mass was celebrated 
in the orthodox way and Mary’s knights received the sacrament. 

The omission of the elevation at the mass of the 18th January has 
an indirect bearing on the vexed question of the coronation mass. 
If the elevation was omitted at the mass of the knights the proba- 
bility is increased that it was omitted at the mass of the coronation. 
Both services were part of a continuous ceremonial, and it is impro- 
bable a priori that a capital alteration of ritual would be made at 
one service and not at the other. 

In his Note® on this question, Professor Pollard has quoted a 
conversation of Elizabeth with the French ambassador in 1571, in 
which the latter reports her as saying that she was crowned with 
catholic ceremonies sans toutefois assister d la messe. At first sight 
this seems to settle the question, since no one, it may be presumed, 
knew better than Elizabeth what happened at her coronation, 
and her words necessarily imply that the mass was celebrated in a 
catholic way. It must be remembered, however, that Elizabeth 
was not scrupulous about truth in her conversations with ambassadors 
and that conversations are not always reported correctly. It is 
possible that what she said was that at her coronation she did not 
assist at a catholic mass. If we understand her to mean that she did 
not attend at the mass, or the central part of the mass, at all, we have 
to explain how it comes to pass that the Italian reporter, Ribadeneira, 
Sanders, and the herald’s report all say, or imply, that her chaplain 
sang the mass, omitting the elevation. The concurrent testimony of 
these contemporary witnesses seems to me too strong to be over- 
borne by the French ambassador’s report of what Elizabeth said in 
1571. Mr. Pollard explains the conflict of testimony by assuming 
that Oglethorpe vacillated. At first he led his friends and Elizabeth 
to suppose that he would celebrate without elevation, but at the last 
moment he changed his mind and performed the ceremony with the 
full catholic ritual. This conjecture seems to me improbable, because 
it makes Oglethorpe act in an incomprehensible way. In his own 
eyes and in the eyes of all catholics, Oglethorpe, by celebrating 
without elevation, would have committed the most horrible impiety. 
It seems incredible that having refused to do so at Christmas he 
should have yielded a few days later and should then, at the last 
moment, have returned to his original attitude. The question 
involved was not some trifling point of ritual, but a great matter of 
doctrine. That Oglethorpe should blow hot and cold on such a 
subject in the way that Mr. Pollard supposes seems to me incredible. 

C. G. Bayne. 


5 Ante, p. 125 (January). 
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Ashmole MS. 862, p. 299. 


The order of the makeing of knights of the Bath for the Coronation 
Transcritea Of Queene Elizabeth the XIIIth of January . 
from Mr.  Ttem XI knights videlicet 5 Item the said knights 
Anthony a r _ ‘ e 2 
Anthony's haveing a Bankett in the said White Towre before their entering 
collect. 

to the Bath. 

The said knights entered into a Hall in the said White Towre and than 
and there was prepared XI syelde bedes which bedds closed w Courtyns 
of silke and golde byfore every sylde bed a Bathe coverid with red say 
and white Lynnen Cloath And uppon every Batthe the Armes of every 
Knight. 

Item every of the said Knightes sitting byfore their Batthes there 
being Barbors ready to wash and trymming them to have shaven the 
Knights beardes the Queenes Ma‘Y pardonyd for their beardes And soe 
being whassed and trymmed enteryd into their bathes nakid and the 
Musisyons played uppon their instrumtes. 

Item immediately the Lord Arundell being Lord Steward of Ingland 
the Lord William Hawward being Lord Chamberlyn who were brought in 
by the harrowd at Armes and S° Lyeutenant of the Towre Sir 
Ambrose Cave and Sir William Sackevile The Lord Stuwarde and the 
Lord Chamberlayn whent with the Harrowld at Armys to every knight and 
gave them their oathes, and soe kissed the Booke And that done the Lordes 
departed and the Knights whent out of their Batthes and whent to Bed and 
to every Knight was brought a bolle w® ypocras. 

Item at iii of the Clock in the Morning the said Knightes of the Batthe 
rose out of their Beddes and were clothed in longe side Gownes of russet 
Cloth wt hoddes over their hedds who were with harrowds at Armes, 
Gentylmen and the Musysyons playing and so conducted w Torche staves 
to the Church in the Towre. And the knightes sitting in the Quyer. 
And than and there the parson of the said Church knelynge said the pro- 
cession in Englyshe and all that were there answered the parson. 

Item one of the Queenes Chaplaines said Masse and at the consecration 
hee heavyd not up the osty. And whan Masse was done all the said 
Knightes every of them a perche of wax in their handes w™ halfe a grote 
and so offered the said perche kneeling upon their knees and kissed the 
patyn and soe retorned to their places And immediately the Musicyons 
played and there the Knightes were served with breade, Surkatts, Comfetts, 
and hypocras and that done were conducted to the white Tower and there 
the Knights dawnsinge and leapeing, and after that went to bedd. 

Md the XV‘ of January anno 1558 being upon a Satterday the Queenes 
Ma‘ was honourably conducted with all the Nobles and pyers of the 
Realme spirituall and temporal! from the Towre of London through the 
Citie of London to her Ma palace at Westminster And at her Ma‘ 
goeing out of the Tower of London there was a great shott of gunnes 
and Chambres to the nombre of ix shott. 

* The names are left blank in the MSS. The knights were Lord Sheffield, Lord 
Darcy of the North, Lord Darcy of the South, Sir Robert Rich, Sir Roger North, Sir 
John Zouch, Sir Henry Weston, Sir Edward Umpton, Sir Nicholas Poyntz, Sir Robert 


Berkeley, Sir George Speke (Ashmole MS. 840, p. 153; B.M., Harl. MS. 6063, 
p- 23.) 


” This should be 14. The 15th, on which Elizabeth was crowned, was a Sunday. ' 





































554 THE DUKE OF RICHMOND ON THE July 


The Duke of Richmond on the Conduct of the War 
im 1793. 


Two letters of the duke of Richmond to Pitt, dated 8 and 5 April 
1793, which have been hitherto unnoticed, deai with important 
questions bearing on the whole course of the war with France. At 
that time, not long after the receipt of the news of the defeat of 
Dumouriez at Neerwinden and of his attempt to overthrow the 
Jacobins at Paris, there seemed every prospect of easily overcoming 
the resistance of France ; and ministers were evidently contemplating 
the advisability of colonial and coast expeditions rather than an 
extended campaign in concert with the prince of Coburg in Flanders. 
As is well known they finally attempted to undertake all three forms 
of warfare, and with disastrous results. It is clear that the duke of 
Richmond, and to some extent perhaps also Pitt, preferred expedi- 
tions against the French colonies. The duke wished the government 
to take a firm stand at the conference of the commanders-in-chief and 
envoys of the allies soon to be held at Antwerp for the discussion 
of the plan of campaign. In the shorter and less important letter 
of 8 April he expresses a fear that the ardour of the duke of York 
will lead him on into a Flemish campaign, and points out that Great 
Britain will effect far more by efforts against the French ports from 
Cherbourg to Bordeaux. In any case, he says, we must not attempt 
both kinds of warfare at once. The second letter is too long to print 
wn extenso, but all the important parts are here given in full, along 
with a précis of the others. J. Hotnanp Rose. 




























Goodwood: Friday morning, April 5, 1793. 

My dear Sir,—It strikes me that if your ideas are quite clear that we 
must make expeditions on the coast of France and to the West Indies our 
principal object as soon as we are able, it would be far better, indeed fairer, 
immediately to apprise the meeting at Antwerp [7th inst.] of such being 
our resolution, and particularly to state to them that any co-operation 
of the British forces with the German armies, if it can be essentially 
useful in the present moment, we could only so far give as not to interfere 
with our own plans—that is, until we can be ready to carry them into 
execution—and that we hope after the next six weeks the Austrians and 
Prussians would not require our aid, or at least only in a small proportion. 
Knowing these to be the sentiments of Great Britain, they will be able to 
state theirs to you, and I make no doubt will strongly remonstrate against 
your plan. 

[The duke adds that they will urge their very heavy losses in war, the 
difficulties of the campaign, the pressing need of 5000 or 6000 British 
horse, and that France, if not pressed, will recover from her recent losses. | 

To these arguments your minister at the conference should be prepared 
to answer that Great Britain was originally no party in this war, or in 
any shape consulted as to the manner of undertaking it. That she became 
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one only when she and her ally, the Dutch, were attacked. That she 
immediately proposed a concert of operations, but hitherto without 
effecting that object. That we never had it in our contemplation to 
engage in a Continental war, which is always so ruinous in expense and 
so much against the sentiments of this nation. That were the British 
government to involve itself in such measures they might be obliged to 
abandon them at some critical moment, and perhaps thereby ruin the 
common cause. But that, confining our operations to a naval war and 
to such expeditions on the coast of France or on her possessions abroad 
as we could manage, we should be sure of support at home and essentially 
assist the allies, perhaps more so than by engaging in a plan of war which 
would be unpopular. That we had, it was true, sent what troops we 
could into Holland for the defence of our ally, and should have sent our 
whole force, if necessary, for that service; but by so doing we by no 
means meant to engage any further, and that, however formidable the 
attack might at first appear, we trust that, under all the circumstances of 
the war, it might have been defeated by the Dutch themselves, aided by 
the English and the Hanoverians in our pay. That the able and glorious 
attack made by the prince of Coburg, immediately as it has saved Holland, 
was no less necessary for the operations of the Austrians to recover their 
provinces in the Netherlands. That we also feel the force of his reasoning 
for pressing the enemy as far as possible and taking advantage of their 
present state of dismay; but that, however useful every addition of 
force may be, we cannot persuade ourselves that in armies of 200,000 
men the difference of 10,000, which is the utmost force that we could send 
this year, could be so essential as to decide the success of such vast armies. 
That there is besides a circumstance that makes it peculiarly unadvisable 
for England to send British forces to act immediately on the Continent, 
which is that our army, cavalry and infantry, consists almost wholly of 
recruits, no part of which, men or horses, have been raised two months, 
and the greater part of which are at this moment only raising. 

[The duke of Richmond then states that the prince of Coburg should 
be informed of all this frankly, otherwise he would have great cause of 
complaint against us, if he relied on us and then was disappointed. 
Pitt should therefore send a special messenger at once to Lord Auckland 
at the Hague to inform him of these ideas. Coburg would probably 
urge that the British, Dutch, and Hanoverians should besiege Dunkirk, 
Gravelines, and St. Omer. The duke adds that he thinks it likely that 
the duke of York might then press on to Paris; also that we should 
not even so have a very large voice in the peace negotiations; that the 
German powers would probably dismember France, in which case we 
should acquire little of importance. More would be gained by our acting 
elsewhere and securing the destruction of Cherbourg, Toulon, &c.] 








Reviews of Books 


Mélanges d’Histoire ancienne. (Paris: Alcan. 1909.) 


Tuis is the first of a series of works to be published by the University of 
Paris on subjects connected with the study of ancient history. It contains 
three essays: M. Aemilius Scaurus; Etude sur V’histoire des partis au VII« 
siécle de Rome, by M. G. Bloch (pp. 1-84); Histoire de l’ostracisme athénien, 
by M. J. Carcopino (pp. 85-272) ; and L’approvisionnement d’ Athénes en 
blé au V* et au IV® siécles, by M. L. Gernet (pp. 273-391). The value of 
the volume is greatly lessened by the absence of an index. 

M. Bloch’s subject is both important and interesting. The career of 
Scaurus shows us that the Roman nobility had developed into a true 
aristocracy in the seventh century ; in other words, that the mere fact of 
belonging to their order gave a man, however reduced in circumstances, a 
substantial claim upon their consideration, and would prevent his poverty 
from being a sufficient bar to marriage with one of their daughters : it 
could be compensated by a display of energy and ability. The family of 
Scaurus was so poor and its members so deficient in activity that for three 
generations not one of them had held any office; yet Scaurus himself 
married Caecilia Metella, heiress of one of the wealthiest families among the 
nobility, and became consul, censor, princeps senatus, and practically 
the ruler of the Roman empire. The splendour of such a career naturally 
awoke the admiration of the Romans, and all with one exception treat 
Scaurus with the greatest respect. This exception was Sallust, who 
describes him as homo nobilis, impiger, factiosus, avidus potentiae honoris 
divitiarum, ceterum vitia sua callide occultans (Jug. 15). Carefully con- 
sidered, this criticism contains nothing that might not be accepted without 
hesitation by the admirers of Scaurus; and yet modern writers have with 
hardly an exception repeated the verdict of Jugurtha’s eminently moral 
historian in accents most indignantly righteous. M. Bloch is wiser. He 
appraises Sallust, tacitly at least, at his true value, which is that of a care- 
less and indolent investigator, gifted by nature with an almost unequalled 
genius for portrait painting, and having all the defects of his qualities 
fully developed. If Scaurus had indeed been the hypocritical creature 
painted by Sallust, his maintenance of the pose during a life of over seventy 
years would have extorted our admiration ; but the facts do not force us 
to this wild hypothesis. Scaurus had the faults and the fine qualities of 
the great Roman noble in the Gracchan age ; and if we condemn the one, 
we should not fail to recognise the other. M. Bloch’s attitude may be seen 
in the following paragraph, which concludes his essay : 


Il avait un second fils qui, dans une rencontre avec les Cimbres, s’était laissé 
emporter par la déroute et, avec les autres cavaliers, avait abandonné le général 
et repris le chemin de Rome. Indigné il le bannit de sa présence, sur quoi le 
jeune homme désespéré se tua. Attitude théatrale, dira-t-on. J] soutenait son 
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réle. Il jouait les Brutus, les Manlius. Qu’en sait-on? Trahir sa patrie, et a 
cette méme patrie immoler la tendresse d’un pére, c’est un chef-d’ceuvre d’hypo- 
crisie qui me laisse des doutes. C’est pourquoi je verrais plutét dans la sévérité 
inflexible de Scaurus en cette circonstance la preuve qu'il a été, dans toutes les 
autres, un ardent et sincére patriote. 


M. Bloch’s essay is more than a mere literary appraisement of his 
subject. It discusses carefully the difficulties which meet the historian 
in connexion with Scaurus. As regards the alleged second consulship, 
which is still presented in Drumann-Groebe, M. Bloch disproves it once and 
for all in an appendix. He points out that, since the Aurelius Scaurus 
defeated by the Cimbri in 105 B.c. was a consular, it can only be to him and 
not to our Scaurus that the fragment of the Capitoline Fasti refers in giving 
the consul elected to replace the condemned Hortensius in 108. The pro- 
blem of the legatio Asiatica is solved by supposing that the trial of Scaurus 
in 91 was nominally for extortion when an envoy in Asia in 104, the 
scandal that he had accepted bribes from Mithradates being revived 
for political purposes. But our authorities are hopelessly confused. 
It may be suggested that Asconius, in describing Scaurus as put upon his 
trial for extortion under the Servilian law ob legationis Asiaticae in- 
vidiam, has wrongly introduced into this case one of the factors in the 
accusation of high treason brought against him shortly afterwards under 
the Varian law. Apparently Cicero said nothing in the Pro Scauro about 
any direct or indirect charge of treason on this occasion, whereas he seized 
the opportunity afforded him by the Varian prosecution: custos ille rei- 
publicae, he exclaims, proditionis est in crimen vocatus. On the whole, 
then, I think that the trial under the Servilian law turned nominally on 
some acts of Scaurus when invested with office, we know not what or when : 
it might even have gone back to the building of the Via Aemilia by Scaurus 
as censor in 109. Pliny’s curious description of Scaurus as Mariani 
sodalictt rapinarum provincialium sinus (36, 116) is discussed by M. Bloch 
(pp. 36 ff.), and explained as meaning that Scaurus increased his wealth 
by the proscriptions of 88 B.c. (the year of his death), which compelled the 
partisans of Marius to disgorge the plunder gained in the provinces. This 
is a very attractive suggestion. I find no difficulty in the second genitive ; 
the phrase is a sarcastic adaptation of socit publicorum vectigalium. 
Altogether, this essay on the political history of Rome at an important 
period commands respect and will be read with much interest. 

M. Carcopino’s contribution ranks among the half-dozen essays of 
the first class which have appeared in the last ten years. The author 
discusses every problem connected with ostracism, cites all the ancient 
authorities, deals with all the arguments of modern students that are 
worth touching, besides many that are not—in short, he has produced a 
work ‘ foursquare without a flaw.’ This is not to say that M. Carcopino’s 
reasonings and conclusions will always command assent ;—for example, he 
seems to be wrong in his arguments on the legislation of Cleisthenes, which 
he regards as born like Athena from the head of Zeus :—but he supplies the 
material for his own correction. There are two matters in connexion with 
ostracism which call for special study : one is the procedure, the other the 
instances of its use. M. Carcopino first discusses the question whether 
the preliminary vote was made by the senate (as alleged by Lugebil and 
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others) or by the people in the Ecclesia, and shows that there is no evidence 
for the former view. He then argues that there was no debate at this 
preliminary meeting, the date of which is fixed, after a careful discussion, 
in the sixth prytany, if the auspices are favourable ; if not, in the seventh. 
Hence it always took place in time to affect the election of strategi. The 
ostracophoria itself took place in the Agora, not the Pnyx, and was pre- 
sided over by the nine archons and the entire senate. Part of the Agora 
was palisaded, with ten openings for the citizens to enter by their ten 
tribes, undergo the scrutiny of the senators, and deposit their potsherd 
voting tablets. Here the author has an interesting discussion of the 
various views held about the famous story of Aristides and the peasant, 
after which he takes up the much-disputed problem : What do the ancient 
authorities mean by saying that a citizen was ostracised if there were 
6000 votes? Do they mean that at least 6000 citizens must have voted 
before anyone could be ostracised ? Or that no one could suffer thus unless 
6000 citizens voted against him? The former view is stated definitely 
by Plutarch and accepted by Lugebil, Fraenkel, Beloch, Holm, Thumser, 
Lipsius, Busolt, Martin, and Bury ; the latter is given by Philochorus, 
and accepted by Schoemann, K. F. Hermann, Perrot, Boeckh, Grote, 
Curtius, Valeton, and Glotz; while Gilbert figures in both lists, holding 
the latter view in 1877, the former in 1898. M. Carcopino’s discussion is 
far and away the most searching which has yet appeared ; his convincing 
argument (pp. 149-160) results in the conclusion : 


Pour que le vote d’ostracisme fit définitivement acquis, pour que |’ostra- 
cophorie donnat lieu au bannissement d’un citoyen, deux conditions étaient 
nécessaires 4 la fois: ce citoyen devait avoir réuni sur son nom la majorité des 
suffrages, et cette majorité devait étre d’au moins six mille suffrages. 


The list of ostracised Athenians is divided into parts, one containing 
les ostracisés imaginaires, the other les victimes réelles. The former con- 
tains Cleisthenes, Callias, Miltiades the son of Cimon, and Damon, the 
last named being the subject of a very careful discussion (pp. 174-185). 
Finally, the conflicting views on the ostracism of Hyperbolus are fully 
considered. M. Carcopino rejects them all. According to his view of the 
political situation, Phaeax was in reality acting as the friend of Nicias, 
and the object of their attack was Alcibiades ; but when Hyperbolus came 
on the scene as the impartial enemy of Nicias and Alcibiades alike, and 
revived the law of ostracism in order to get rid of one or other, private 
negotiations resulted in the withdrawal of the attack by Phaeax and the 
concentration of all their forces upon Hyperbolus. His banishment was the 
immediate result ; the profounder effect was to discredit the institution 
finally, because the circumstances showed that with the altered conditions 
of Athenian political life, the organisation of the political clubs, and the 
increase in the population it was no longer capable of effective service to 
the state. 

M. Gernet’s work is divided into four chapters, dealing with the needs 
of Athens, the corn-growing countries, the corn merchants, and the corn 
supply. There is a good analytical index. If we do not enter into a 
detailed account of the writer’s arguments and conclusions, it is not be- 
cause the work is in any way deficient in value. But the problems which 
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it raises are so complex, and the materials for their solution so uncer- 
tain, that it would be impossible briefly to do them justice, especially as 
M. Gernet has complicated them by adopting as his objet fondamental ‘action 
commune, psychologie collective des Athéniens.’ It may suffice to say 
that the work is a valuable contribution to the study of its subject. 


W. A. GoLicHER. 


Early Church History to a.p. 313. By H. M. Gwarxtn, Dixie Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 2 Vols. (London: Macmillan. 
- 1909.) 


SrupEnts of ecclesiastical history, remembering the success of Professor 
Gwatkin’s comparatively early work, Studies in Arianism, have long 
hoped that he would publish a book covering a wider period. These 
two volumes go far towards satisfying those hopes. As would be expected 
from the author, the style is always vigorous and readable, the illustra- 
tions are fresh and ingenious, and a due sense of proportion is maintained 
throughout. It is not easy to think of any other work where the con- 
temporary events in secular history are treated with equal clearness, and 
the reader who wants a guide through the bewildering mazes of the third 
century might well consult it, even if he only took a slight interest in the 
affairs of the Church. There is plenty of good sense shown in dealing 
with the rash suggestions even of such great scholars as Harnack (i. 198) 
or Bardenhewer (ii. 217). There are many ingenious hints on difficult 
passages in the texts. We may mention the notes on crocxeia in Eus. v. 24 
(i. 264), on tows in Eus. v. 28 (ii. 185), on wepiyypya in Eus. vii. 22 (ii. 263). 
It must be admitted that the author is himself occasionally tempted to 
try to get too much out of passages ; thus, it seems difficult to believe that 
the point of the evangelist’s comment on the prophecy of Caiaphas is 
that ‘ Israel is now no more than one of the nations’ (i. 86) ; or that the 
words of Tacitus in Ann. xv. 44 (written long afterwards) prove much as 
to the currency of charges of immorality against the Christians ‘ even 
before the Neronian persecution.’ Occasionally we come across a phrase 
that appears to be questionable ; it is strange to express a doubt, in view 
of 1 Cor. xv. 51, whether St. Paul ever had an expectation of the Lord’s 
immediate return (i. 242) ; it is hard on Polycrates to imply that he ‘ fails 
to reach a decent level of literary merit’ (i. 235) ; and it is not easy to 
understand what is meant by saying that ‘ Melito, Irenaeus, the Dionysii, 
and Cyprian are much outweighed as thinkers by nearly the whole of the 
rest of the literature ’ (i. 287 ; contrast ii. 106). 

The bibliographical notes, though short, are to the point ; but a refer- 
ence might with advantage have been given (i. 211) to Geffcken’s work 
on the Apologists, and (on i. 169) to Geffcken and Harnack’s controversy 
on Apollonius, which is subsequent to Klette’s book. On i. 256 the 
important reference to Socr. v. 22 (misprinted 23) might have been 
accompanied by a few words of commentary. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Gwatkin allows his prejudices on certain 
points to appear in a form which defeats his object. His allusions 
to views which approach Roman catholicism are at best of such 
a character as to prevent readers of a certain class from studying his 
book, and at worst they are mere perversions of the historical judgment. 
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The word ‘catholic’ is frequently used in a purely depreciatory sense. 
Thus the Gnostics are described as ‘in many directions the forerunners 
of catholic developments,’ and among these catholic developments are 
included the use of ‘ images, Mariolatry, and transubstantiation.’ Else- 
where the worship of saints, ‘ in the same way and under the same beliefs 
as the gods,’ is described as arising in ‘catholic’ times. It might have 
been thought that an English churchman would wish to save the word 
‘ catholic’ for a good sense, so long as the creeds remain unaltered. 

It is perhaps fair comment to distinguish the behaviour of heathen 
from that of papal Rome in matters of persecution, though Dr. Gwatkin 
often writes as if he were unconscious of the difference created by 
the growth of the belief that truth in religious matters is ascertainable 
and worth ascertaining. From the heathen point of view there is no 
need for persecution on religious grounds ; the Christian attitude makes 
persecution intelligible, and, however convinced we may feel that per- 
secution does not represent the mind of Christ, we are bound at least to 
recognise the problem. Dr. Gwatkin admits the element of truth in 
some of the best parts of heathen religions ; yet he elsewhere appears to 
condemn Christian writers for holding certain views in common with 
heathens. If it were true that ‘ Chrysostom’s idea of priesthood is the 
same as Julian’s,’ it would not necessarily prove that both Chrysostom 
and Julian are wrong. It would have surprised Cyprian’s contemporaries 
a good deal to be told that he was ‘ the most Roman of the writers of the 
time.’ But the most unsympathetic of Dr. Gwatkin’s remarks and 
allusions are reserved for asceticism. It is unnecessary to quarrel about 
words, and, if Dr. Gwatkin chooses to use ‘ ascetic’ purely in a bad sense, 
it is impossible to prevent him from doing so. There is certainly one 
form of defence for asceticism which is dualistic and incompatible with 
Christian monotheism. If all asceticism is dualistic, then there can be 
no such thing as Christian asceticism. But many Christians, though they 
may feel utterly unworthy of the title ‘ ascetic,’ are keenly aware of the 
need of a strong self-discipline ; and they would no more admit that life 
is soured for them by the continuous sense of sin than they would allow 
the parallel between membership of a religious order and slavery. It 
would serve no useful purpose to cite any of the expressions in which 
Dr. Gwatkin, through his strong antipathy to asceticism, strikes hard 
at self-discipline. Such expressions can produce no good result, and 
surely those who stand might feel reluctance to wound those who fear 
lest they may fall. P. V. M. BENEcKE. 


A History of the Use of Incense in Divine Worship. By E. G. CUTHBERT 
F. Arcuiey, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. (Alcuin Club Collections XIII.) 
(Longmans. 1909.) 


Tue Alcuin Club and the author alike are to be congratulated on the 
issue of this portly volume. In it Mr. Atchley has accumulated a vast 
mass of information bearing on the use of incense. The first part is’ 
devoted to the non-Christian use, Egyptian, Babylonian, &c., and Jewish ; 
but the bulk deals with Christian ceremonial. The mass of material is 
somewhat overwhelming, and some further skill in handling it would 
have made the book far more easy to read, and far more likely to 
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impress upon the reader’s mind some clear and lasting ideas as to the 
symbolism and the principles of its employment. The author, it is true, 
has grouped his evidence and has made his deductions and generalisations ; 
the book is not a mere antiquary’s congeries of instances; but even so 
the trees overpower the wood, and only someone who knows his way 
already through the mazes of medieval and modern ceremonial is likely 
to be able to orientate himself correctly in the book on a first reading. 
There is little to be added to Mr. Atchley’s erudition. The Homilies 
of Narsai came out in English dress too late to be utilised by him ; and 
therefore the case for the developed use of incense in the Liturgy in the 
middle of the fifth century may now be taken to be stronger than the 
book represents. The only other point where we miss what might be 
looked for is in regard to the English use of incense in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This topic is shown by the preface to have 
lain outside the author’s plan ; but it is a pity that, at any rate, a use of 
incense that is as liturgical as that of Bishop Andrewes and his imitators 
has found no mention in a large volume which will be the leading authority 
upon the subject for many years to come. 

Mr. Atchley was well advised to go so far beyond the limits that he had 
imposed upon himself as to add a chapter on the use of incense under the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. The severe castigation which he gives to 
the argument of the counsel who appeared against the present lawfulness 
of incense at the Archbishops’ Hearing in 1899 is not at all too severe. 
If the argument had been merely uttered at Lambeth it might well have 
passed into the limbo of oblivion, to join many other monuments of the 
incompetence of distinguished lawyers to handle matters requiring an 
expert knowledge of ritual and ceremonial. But since the leading counsel 
was so ill-advised as to allow his argument to be published as a book under 
the title The Case against Incense, it was desirable that in due course some 
competent person should expose its superficial fallacies and lay bare the 
underlying depths of ignorance. In doing this Mr. Atchley has an easy 
task ; but when it comes to building up a rival argument of a positive and 
convincing kind, he is not able to get far; for indeed the circumstances 
do not allow it. 

The book is further valuable for its large collection of illustrations, 
which are all the more illuminating because the author has devoted 
twenty-six pages to the description of them. Some that are easily 
accessible elsewhere, such as, e.g., the cuts from the Sarum Processional 
might perhaps have been spared ; but others, such as the Egyptian scenes, 
find themselves in quite a new light in this connexion, while many more 
are newly taken from medieval manuscripts at Cambridge and in the 
British Museum, and some set before the reader censers which have 
survived from pre-Reformation English use. W. H. Frere. 


A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West. By R. W. CARLYLE 
and A. J. Cartyte. Vol. Il. The Political Theory of the Roman 
Lawyers and the Canonists, from the Tenth Century to the Thirteenth 
Century. By A. J.Cartyte. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1909.) 

THE qualities of the earlier volume will be found in this continuation. 


There is the same careful analysis, the same wealth of citation in full, the 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCIX. 00 
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same lucidity, and, it must be added, the same lack of atmosphere and 
synthesis. If a modern and ugly word may be pardoned, the book states 
clearly some of the notions of the medieval world, but it does not bring 
before one in any vividness or force the medieval ‘ mentality.’ At the 
same time it will be invaluable to the student, if only for the number of 
passages given as a whole, and for its clearness of arrangement. In the 
present volume there is no such fault as the lack of an adequate treatment 
of the DeCivitate Dei in the earlier part ; indeed we do nat know that the 
reader can complain of any actual original author being omitted who 
deserved treatment ; and the use made of Fitting’s collection will serve 
to indicate to the casual reader, if this work finds any such, the source 
of much knowledge. What is really to be lamented is that the third 
volume has not been written before the second. Itis only when the atmo- 
sphere of the politics of the middle ages has been made clear, and the 
general spirit of the pamphleteers becomes apparent to the reader or the 
writer, that he is likely to appreciate the meaning and drift of the legists 
and canonists who breathed that atmosphere as they wrote. It is more 
needful in a history of thought to make plain the conscious or sub- 
conscious elements in the world than the explicit statements of theorists. 
For it is the former which colour and control the latter, often giving a 
completely different purport to phrases and dogmas which remain verbally 
unchanged. Indeed it is the lack of this sense on the writer’s part which 
seems to me the main defect of a book in many ways admirable. However 
we shall hope to see all these controversies revivified in the later portions 
of the book. 

The author’s work continues the lines laid. down in the first chapter 
of his former volume in laying stress on the permanence right through 
from Cicero’s day to Rousseau’s and our own of that notion of human 
equality which was not present to Aristotle, and has been discarded by 
Nietzsche ; and in this sense he helps the reader to break the barrier of the 
centuries and realise the kinship of the medieval and the modern worlds. 
In the same connexion may be noted that Dr. Carlyle traverses the 
common statement that the revived study of Roman Law was inimical 
to liberty, owing to the plebiscitary conception of imperial power. This is 
true, but only partially true. The /ex regia, as that very interesting 
dialogue of Salamonius, De Principatu, makes clear, not only allows, but 
even postulates, the notion of original popular sovereignty. Nor can there 
be any doubt that this conception helped forward that view of the conscious- 
ness of communal unity which took practical effect at Constance, is set 
forth explicitly in writers like Suarez, and flames in every page of Le 
Contrat Social. But two reservations must be made. This notion, as Lord 
Acton shows, makes for equality, but it does not make for liberty ; and 
while it may help a nation groaning under an autocracy, it has nothing but 
dismay for minorities oppressed by the whims of democracy or any other 
form of state tyranny. It is from the Teutonic, non-Roman elements 
with their strong communal consciousness in their smaller areas, from the 
feudal liberty, from ecclesiastical immunities, that alone come the balanced 
powers which secure that recognition of mutual rights we call political 
freedom. We hope in the later volumes for a more adequate recognition 
of the truth of which the Genossenschaftsrecht of Gierke is the classical 
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expression. Secondly, the strong individualism of the Roman system 
and its sharp contrast between slavery and freedom were unfavourable 
to liberty in two ways. In the first place, as is well known, it tended to 
depress the legal position of the semi-servile classes by making impossible 
the notion of a limited freedom, though that, after all, is the lot of most 
people. Secondly, and this is yet more important, by hardening the 
notion of pure dominium in property, it led to that apotheosis of right as 
against duty in regard to all forms of possession from which the modern 
world has not yet shaken itself free, and the evils of which no one knows 
better than Dr. Carlyle. Therefore I think that, though the author's 
qualification of the traditional union is justified, it is only a qualification, 
and not a negative. 

By far the most interesting and valuable part of the volume is that 
which deals with the relation of civil and ecclesiastical authorities. Dr. 
Carlyle seems rather to incline to the view which Gosselin arguing for 
Gallicanism once developed at great length and with considerable erudition, 
that the medieval popes and canonists never claimed more than what 
was afterwards known as the indirect power. For this there is much to be 
said ; but I think that the minimisers will find it hard later on to justify 
their position when they come to deal with Augustinus Triumphus and his 
congeners. At any rate, there is no real point in discussing it in the limited 
sphere covered by this volume ; we need to consider assertions like those 
of Boniface VIII. whether in the Unam Sanctam or in the statement that he 
carries all laws in his breast, or that of the knight in the Somnium Viridarit 
that omnia iura civilia sunt canonica, a fairly wide claim if no political 
supremacy is claimed by the church. A very complete discussion of 
Innocent IV, the loss of whose treatise against Frederick is sadly to be 
deplored, is also needed. This however is a point on which opinion is 
always likely to differ, owing to the fact that the whole thing depends rather 
on emphasis than statement, and is also largely to be judged by practical 
facts. 

What strikes one however as peculiarly valuable is the stress laid by 
Dr. Carlyle on the connexion between the canonist view and the system 
of Justinian. This connexion is as undoubted as it is significant, and is 
entirely destructive of the common notion that in the medieval world 
conflicts between civil and ecclesiastical authority are international in 
the modern sense ; i.e. that church and state are two distinct societies, 
though their members are the same. Such a view is quite modern and 
could not have arisen in the middle ages, and, if it could, was unlikely to 
do so in a world which took over its conception of clerical power, not 
entirely but very largely, from the Code and the Digest. The truth is 
that both church and state are conceived rather in the thought not of 
their members but their officers ; that these officers are like two modern 
departmenis, which often quarrel, but they belong to the same society, 
which is fundamentally one, whether we call it commonwealth or church. 
No one thinks of the king as a power outside the church ; no one thinks 
of the pope as a power outside the commonwealth, at least in the empire. 
The whole trouble comes from the fact that both pope and emperor are 
officials in the same society, each in turn claiming supremacy, or at least 
a freedom which came very near to supremacy. The conception ofa great 
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church-state or state-church was both pagan and early Jewish; it was 
broken into by the early church, but revived with Christianity, tolerated 
and then persecuting, remained dominant ever since, and is only 
partially destroyed with modern religious heterogeneity. Dr. Carlyle does 
not state all these things directly, but his careful and balanced account 
of the relations between the two powers paves the way for a more com- 
plete study, and will be of great assistance in ridding the mind of false 
notions which have the merit of being clear-cut, but have little or no 
relation to facts. J. NEVILLE Fiaais. 


La Société Francaise au Temps de Philippe-Auquste. 
Par AcuILLeE Lucuarre, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris: Hachette. 1909.) 


WE shall be surprised if this volume of lectures does not take the first place 
in the long list of the writings of the late M. Luchaire. It is his most 
characteristic work, for it could hardly have been written before his other 
books, and it is, to some extent, based upon them. The whole of that 
varied material upon which Luchaire laboured during the last thirty 
years is used with unfailing confidence in this comprehensive study of 
French society; and in the same way the book reveals all the qualities 
of his mind, all the marks of his method. 

In their reaction against the sentiment and dogmatism which used 
to beset the study of the middle ages many scholars have been content 
to regard the charters or chronicles or vernacular literature in which 
they were interested as ends in themselves. Luchaire, on the contrary, 
not only widened his interests but as he did so wrote more and more 
for the general reader. His work shows us what can be made of 
medieval authorities within the limits of rigid scholarship. He never 
wrote a popular book ; he brought nothing to his books save clear im 
partial thinking ; he was one of the best representatives of the second 
generation of French scholars which has sought to throw off the prejudices 
of race and the influence of romanticism. As M. Imbart de la Tour has 
said, Luchaire in his early books upon the communes and upon early 
Capetian institutions, shows himself unmoved by the enthusiastic theories 
of the historians of the Restoration and the July monarchy, and reduces 
the influence of ‘race.’! The trenchant criticism in this last book of 
Guizot’s theory that the feudal castle encouraged domesticity (p. 374) 
illustrates this independence of judgment. These lectures also show 
throughout by the dislike of generalisation and the indifference to uniform 
certainties how far Luchaire is separated from Fustel and the first genera- 
tion of modern scholars. The sources are all examined in turn and tell 
their own tale. If there is any vagueness or silence, the fault is theirs, 
not M. Luchaire’s. Luchaire was not content until the evidence was put 
together. He worked at charters, in his study on the acts of Louis VII. 
He investigated legal and constitutional antiquities and tried to show 
the principles of development in French administration. In 1891 he 
turned to chronological narrative in his history of Louis VI. Finally 
he made the great pope Innocent III the centre of a series of pictures 
of political and ecclesiastical Europe during the transition from the 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 August 1909, pp. 879, 883. 
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twelfth to the thirteenth century. In the lecture room charter, papal 
register, letters, romances, chronicles were all used to reveal social condi- 
tions during the reign of Innocent’s ally and antagonist, Philip Augustus. 
It is said that at one time M. Luchaire intended to write an authoritative 
history of this reign, but that he afterwards gave way to Dr. Cartellieri. 
If this is so, we have here the firstfruits of his ripest work. 

M. Luchaire took the structure of society for granted. He had become 
familiar with it and felt no difficulty in understanding it. He was interested 
to catch the different orders of men and women at their work or in their 
play. The book stands in great contrast to Professor Vinogradoff’s 
recent treatise on English Society in the Eleventh Century, where the 
thoughts and feelings of particular men are of no account, and a multitude 
of hard facts reveals the structure of the state and the principles of social 
distinctions. Even in his constitutional essays M. Luchaire was never 
attracted by the difficult and abstract, if more hopeful, suggestions of 
organic growth. In this work there is no attempt at comparative analysis, 
no desire to show how social changes brought about changes in social 
structure. Thus, the chapter on parishes and their curés leaves the 
reader quite uninformed about the more abstract relations between the 
curé and his parish. It seems that in England this period saw the 
beginning of the end of the lay rector; in France lay government of 
the treasury of the fabric was well understood, and it would have been 
interesting to know to what extent the French curé interfered in the 
administration of the parish. Again, we have a vivid account of student 
life at the university of Paris, including the growth of the right to form 
associations. Incidentally M. Luchaire quotes the constitution of 1215: 
‘it is necessary that every master have jurisdiction over his scholar’ 
(p. 100), and he adds, indice du lien étroit alors établi entre le professeur 
et ses éléves. M. Paul Viollet, commenting upon the same text, brought 
it into connexion with the law of the family and the relation between 
master and servant.2 On p. 430 M. Luchaire makes the startling 
and interesting suggestion that the rural population was much more 
nomadic, much less sedentary in the days of Philip Augustus than it is 
to-day. He gives instances of the flight and removal of whole villages. 
If this conclusion be correct, the author was obviously at the threshold 
of important economic and social discoveries which might clear up 
the problem of medieval population. Investigators of another school 
would have made this the starting point of a prolonged inquiry : M. Luchaire 
threw it out as an obiter dictum. 

The strength of the book lies in its directness and also in the skill 
with which the varied sources are treated. Rigid deductions from the 
texts are presented in the form of obvious truths, illustrated by a few apt 
quotations. M. Luchaire’s ease and surety of touch would have been no 
less evident if M. Halphen, who edits the volume, had added references to 
the cartularies and less familiar chronicles or letters which are quoted. 
Those who are familiar with the period will not experience much difficulty 
in tracing the evidence, with the help of the bibliographies of Stein and 
Molinier, but they too would have been helped by a few footnotes. The 
chief question raised in the reader’s mind is, whether M. Luchaire, unduly 


2 Histoire littéraire de la France, xxiii. 140. 
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influenced by his wide knowledge of all the provinces of medieval France, 
has not exaggerated the completeness of his conclusions ; the references 
would have said something in answer to this question. There is no 
doubt that the book is gloomy. There is no attempt at mystification ; 
the sentimental haze which so often gathers over medieval history retires 
to the horizon, and the hard grey lines of naked truth are somewhat 
overpowering. The period was fortunately not so characteristic of the 
Middle Ages as is generally supposed, and the reader will make reserva- 
tions before he regards this picture of brutality and reckless cynicism, 
in which the good is held in subjection by the bad, as typical of all social 
intercourse in medieval Europe. France was disunited and disturbed 
to a peculiar degree. The numerous feudal states, small and great, fought 
against each other with the old fury in a time of great religious and political 
crisis, of considerable wealth, and of more or less scientific warfare. Then 
again, it was a time, with the exception of Innocent III, of inferior men. 
As one reads that unusually direct and amusing satire, the contemporary 
Bible of Guiot of Provins, one feels that the poet had special justification 
for his conventional contrast between the great men who had gone and 
the new generation. The long list of heroes and nobles whom he has 
known, from the emperor Frederick downwards, is in itself a sufficient 
testimony to the great days which preceded the third crusade but had 
gone so quickly. The downfall of the house of Henry II, the horrors of 
the interdicts in France and England, the Albigensian crusade, the civil 
wars in Germany, must have brought much more misery to Western Europe 
than existed in the time of St. Louis, or even of Louis VII. Yet, in spite 
of these reservations, M. Luchaire’s picture must be largely true of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a whole. He shows how these condi- 
tions were the direct and inevitable outcome of feudal society. The 
military classes, still dominated by barbaric tastes, regarded extravagance 
as a necessity as well as a virtue, and despised the classes upon whom they 
lived. The clergy either shared in the secular life to the full, or developed 
modes and fashions of their own in the monasteries, which were largely 
filled by unwilling people, the victims of ‘ society.’ In such a society all 
popular movements like that headed by the carpenter of Puy, or like the 
frequent petty outbreaks of the peasantry, were doomed to failure. Such 
is the theme of M. Luchaire’s book. A comprehensive study of this photo- 
graphic kind, which looks neither to the past nor to the future, is denied 
the serenity either of limited surveys like M. Langlois’ attractive analysis 
of the moralists and romances, or of serious treatises upon the formation of 
social institutions and upon the growth of custom. In spite of M. Luchaire’s 
learning, one feels that some truths about social life are revealed by both 
these types which are hidden from us in his own book. 

It is impossible to pick and choose from the store of facts and anecdotes 
which M. Luchaire put together. After a chapter on moral and material 
conditions in general, in which the effects of mercenary warfare and the 
impetus given by the crusades to the superstitious element in religion 
are mainly considered, different types of persons are studied in turn ; the 
curé, the scholar, the canon, the bishop are placed in their setting. The 
life of the canon in and out of the cathedral, and the survey of the economy 
and services of the cathedral itself are especially good. Two long chapters 
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are devoted to monasticism. Of these the first, on the monastic spirit, 
considers various types of monk, and is chiefly remarkable for the evidence 
upon the widespread objection to their life felt by monks and nuns them- 
selves. Guiot of Provins, already familiar in M. Langlois’ La Vie en France 

au Moyen Age, is used with great force. The second chapter examines 

the relations between the monasteries and their patrons, the donations, 

the growth of the buildings, and the general financial position of the religious 

houses. M. Luchaire’s method is here of great value, since he shows how 

uncertain and precarious the existence of a monastery really was. Bad 

management, debts to Jews and others, wasteful expense caused the down- 

fall of many houses. A loan at 65 per cent. could lift even the dead hand. 

Then comes a chapter of unrelieved gloom, whose title explains itself, 

‘La Feodalité pillarde et sanguinaire.’ This, as in the following chapters 

on the more peaceful sports and exercises of the nobility, on the seignorial 

budgets, on the ladies, and the beginning of ‘ courtesy,’ naturally owes a 

great deal to the chansons de geste. The most remarkable is certainly the 

chapter on feudal finance, which might be entitled bankruptcy as a fine art. 

Finally the author turns abruptly to examine the lot of the peasants and . 
burgesses. So many books have been written about the economic and 

legal problems of the villein and the commune that this gallery of portraits 

and scenes of common life is very welcome. Perhaps most welcome of all 

is the paraphrase of James of Vitry’s unpublished sermon ad agricolas et 

operarios (p. 419), in which the ordinary view of the peasant’s place in 

society, the danger of avarice, the duty of observing holy days are com- 

mended to poor creatures whose labours were constantly ruined by war. In 

a district of Flanders, we learn from the abbot Philip of Harvengt (p. 422) 

the peasants revealed their pagan indifference to society by working naked 

in the fields on account of the heat : ‘ What business is itof yours? Is it 

your duty to teach us the law ?’ was their reply to the monks who were 

passing through their village. M. Luchaire makes one feel faintly how 

absolutely unintelligible the mind of the peasant must have been then, 

as always, to their masters. F. M. Powicke. 

































Canon Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the year 1494. By 


M. Marearet Newertt, B.A. (Manchester: University Press, 
1907.) 








Tue charming and instructive picture of the man and his times which is 
contained in Casola’s account of his journey to Jerusalem was quite worth 
presenting in English, all the more so as Porro’s unique Italian edition 
of only one hundred copies, published for the nozze Trivulzio, Milan, 1855, 
is now very rare. Miss Newett has performed her task admirably, pre- 
serving much of the racy humour and shrewd phrasing which mark the 
original, and adding, in the introduction, a general treatise on the Venetian 
pilgrim industry, and in the notes copious illustrations of the text. It 
seems ungracious to cavil at work which is, on the whole, so spiritedly and 
adequately accomplished, but at times Miss Newett’s persistent rendering 
of detto or detti by ‘the said,’ for example on pages 254, 255 and 
258, ‘the said Moor,’ ‘the said building,’ ‘the said chapel,’ becomes 
exasperating ; the proper rendering for detto or detti is ‘the,’ ‘ this,’ 
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‘that,’ ‘these,’ or ‘those.’ Again certi is not always properly rendered 
by ‘certain, but by ‘some’ or ‘a.’ We sincerely hope that Miss 
Newett’s book will go into a second edition and that the learned 
authoress will consent to a revision and thus make it throughout, what 
it is in larger part, an excellent rendering of a fresh and delightful 
narrative. Miss Newett is usually so painstaking and accurate that it 
is surprising to find her insisting (pp. 87, 88 and 89) on the form tholo- 
marius. The leading document on the subject (Venice, Archivio di Stato, 
Officiali al Cattaver, Busta II. fol. lxxxiv) gives three forms of the word, 
tholomagius, tholomazius, and tholomacius, but never tholomarius; the 
word is of course a transliteration from the German dolmetscher, which 
would exclude the form tholomarius. The unidentified Dominus Duyni 
(p. 31) is almost certainly one of the Della Torre family, Lords of Duino 
near Nabresina. 

Pietro Casola was a canon of Milan, a gentleman, well-to-do, genial, 
kindly, and possessing a dry humour somewhat rare among Italian 
writers and more akin to the French. He was an acute and accurate 
observer, and his journal is a mine of diverting information connected 
with that serious undertaking, a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. From it 
we learn much about prices, navigation—the galley hugged the shore 
where possible—rate of speed, and so on. Contarini’s galley, in which Casola 
sailed, frequently made ten and twelve miles an hour, and was reputed to 
be capable of making eighteen. The author was much impressed by the 
city of Venice, and has left us a charming description of the interior of a 
nobleman’s house, while the vivid account of the voyage, the storms, the 
landing, the struggle with the rapacious Moslems, the visit to the Holy 
Sepulchre, where it was the custom to imprison the pilgrims for the whole 
night, who, according to Fra Felix Faber, Casola’s predecessor by a few 
years, tota nocte sedebant in templo manducantes et bibentes . . . et erat 
deformitas quia unus esurwit et alius ebrius fuit, all make a lively narrative. 
But the most engaging part of Casola’s work is the portrait he un- 
consciously draws of himself: a shrewd, sarcastic old gentleman, full of 
physical vigour and practical resource—he was fond of walking, could swim, 
could cook, and rather enjoyed rough weather; he had a kindly feeling 
for the galley’s crew ‘even if they had been greater scamps than they 
were,’ and gladly made room for them in his quarters to change their 
dripping clothes. He took care to stand well with the commander and 
owner of the galley, Ser Agostino Contarini, and dined at the captain’s 
mess, which he praises. He has a fine picturesque style, and his descrip- 
tion of a squalland a water-spout— a tail of cloud,’ wna coda de nivola— 
of the capture and skinning of a shark, of the watch dogs at Longo, leave 
a vivid impression on the reader. By the way, that ‘very evil beast 
called scio,’ is nothing else than the scion, or cyclone, of Venetian mariners 
to this day. Casola had a strong dose of scepticism, and, except in 
matters of religion, does not draw frequently on his ‘ sack of faith’; for 
example, as regards the temple he says si che al mio judicio, del dicto 
templo de Salamone non ci stanno alcuni vestigii : nor will he accept as 
gospel all that he hears ; ‘the Prior of Mount Sion told me that he had 
seen bunches of grapes at Gaza which weighed thirty-six pounds. As he 
belongs to the order he does I took his word for this.’ Though not so 
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learned nor so far travelled as Fra Felix Faber, Pietro Casola well deserves 
the resuscitation he has so adequately received at the hands of Miss 
Newett. Horatio F. Brown. 


Margaretha van Oostenrijk, Landvoogdes der Nederlanden tot den Vrede 
van Kamerijk. Academisch Proefschrift van L. M. G. Kooperserec. 
(Amsterdam: Van Holkema & Warendorf. 1908.) 


Ir is a pity that the language will make this a sealed book to most English 
readers, for it is much the most elaborate work on Margaret that has 
yet appeared. So elaborate is it, indeed, that this stout volume only 
extends to the formation of the league of Cambrai at the close of 1508, 
and it cannot be said that Margaret had much personal importance, 
except as a matrimonial pawn, until her appointment as regent of the 
Netherlands in March 1507. The four chapters which precede this event 
are devoted respectively to the treaties of Arras and Senlis, the Spanish 
marriage and the Savoyard marriage. In those the art of the true bio- 
grapher is sometimes a little wanting. Margaret is not always made to 
take the centre of the stage, and, in the chapter on the Savoyard marriage 
in particular, the details of the extraordinarily complicated general history 
of Philip’s reign might have been summarised with advantage. This 
criticism does not apply to the two last and most important chapters on 
Margaret’s first appearance as regent and on her foreign policy. The 
latter gives an admirable account of the influence which Margaret early 
began to exercise upon her father. She represented a national Nether- 
land policy, as distinct from Maximilian’s ambitions in Italy and from 
his hostility to France. As long as Maximilian interfered on his own 
individual account in Italy, so long would France be hostile, and as long 
as France was hostile, so long would the Netherlands have no peace from 
the irrepressible duke of Guelders. The duke was directly or indirectly 
responsible both for the truce with Venice, made at his expense, and for 
the subsequent coalition against Venice. Margaret realised that the 
Netherlands could not at once finance Maximilian’s Venetian war, and 
protect themselves from the attacks of Guelders upon her northern 
provinces and of France upon her southern. The truce with Venice once 
made, it was essential to divert French ambitions from the Netherlands to 
Italy, and hence the league of Cambrai. It was creditable to Margaret’s 
good sense that she could thus forget her own personal grievances against 
France. Whether the league was in the general interests of the Habs- 
burg dynasty is another question, but Margaret was perhaps rather a 
Burgundian than a Habsburg, and the alliance with France undoubtedly 
gave the Netherlands the indispensable repose and restored to them 
their best customer. More than once in the reign of Charles V Margaret 
and her niece and successor, Mary of Hungary, reverted to this independent 
Netherland policy. It would have been well for Philip II if he could have 
learnt their lesson. 

The author has added greatly to the value of his book by printing a 
long series of letters from Mercurino Gattinara to Margaret. She sent 
this devoted diplomatist to Maximilian when he was preparing for his 
Venetian campaign (1507-1508). His immediate object was to secure 
the cession of the county of Burgundy as life appanage for Margaret, 
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but his entertaining letters contain a mass of illustrative detail upon 
Maximilian’s general policy, if policy it may be called, upon the success 
and failures of the campaign, and above all upon Maximilian’s character. 
The unfortunate envoys are engaged in pursuing the king of the Romans 
backwards and forwards over the Brenner from Innsbruck to Trent and 
back to Augsburg. They have appointments at or after every meal or 
every mass, but he is always in too great a hurry to give a definite answer. 
The description of a dance which he attended at Augsburg is a luminous 
glimpse at personal and social history. Neither Margaret nor Maximilian 
were punctual paymasters, and Gattinara and his colleagues were more 
than once reduced to the last extremities, not only for cash but clothing. 
In March 1508 Maximilian gave Gattinara and Pflug an order upon 
Augsburg for 100 florins’ worth of silk for vests and breeches. The silk 
was so coarse that they could not wear it with credit, and they had to sell it 
for seventy florins in order not to be detained at their inn for non-payment 
of their bill. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Geschichte der Pépste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Lupwic 
Pastor. IV. 1,2; V. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1906, 1907, 
1909.) 


THESE volumes, which cover the history of the papacy from 1513 to 1549, 
have the qualities we now expect from their writer : fulness of detail always 
under perfect control, command of the literature down to the latest 
discussions, and skilful use of much unprinted material. Besides all this, 
many of the ample and numerous notes discuss briefly incidental matters, 
and always with full references. The period treated is most critical for 
Europe at large and even more intimately so for the papacy itself. The 
local history of religious revolutions and growth demands full treatment, 
and if one part of the field is forgotten, the view of the whole becomes 
distorted, sometimes all but unintelligible. But, if the history is to be 
coherent, a point of view for the whole area must be found, and the papal 
court has peculiar advantages for such a choice. And yet, if it is to be so 
chosen, papal policies, often petty and provincial, curialistic factions, often 
ignoble and involved, have to be disentangled. Then the general view of 
Europe (and even of more than Europe) at large has to be taken, and we 
have to consider the special responsibilities of the papacy, formed by its 
traditions, its powers, and its claims, and covering the whole field. 

Under the first of these heads, the inner workings at the papal court, 
this work stands alone. The conclaves are described in detail, and of course 
with use of the best material ; the initial conditions for each papal reign, 
the tendencies and pressure which helped to direct its course, are thus 
revealed to us ; then further each creation of cardinals, e.g. that of thirty- 
one cardinals in 1517 with its influence in making the pope master of the 
cardinals and somewhat raising the low tone of the college (as described in 
iv. pt. i. pp. 137-8, and iv, pt. ii. p. 680, in an extract from the diary of 
Paris de Grassis), and that of 1535 (vol. v., pp. 99-103), with its influence 
upon the coming reforms, makes a new atmosphere for the papacy to 
breathe. For the first time these processes are fully and fairly described 
both in themselves and in their relations to wider politics. The leading 
cardinals as individual men, the college as an effective whole, receive their 
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proper share of space in history. What has been often brought before 
us in the shape of general statements or of detailed sketches of single 
situations is given us here in a continuous history, based upon a full 
use of all existing materials. 

Under the second head the spiritual importance of the papal position 
is always insisted upon. Because the popes of the day sometimes looked 
merely at their power as sovereigns in Europe or as rulers in Italy, it is 
easy to regard their influence in politics and their constitutional position in 
Rome as the main things we have to consider. The question some writers 
ask is, What effect had this or that pope on Europe as a political or eccle- 
siastical force ? Other writers look mainly at the Roman surroundings of 
a special pope, and judge him as a diplomatist sharing in the defects of his 
day. Both methods are accompanied by a lack of moral criticism. We 
cannot judge the popes even mainly as politicians or as statesmen of their 
day. Critics and admirers of Creighton’s Papacy have rightly found in him 
a lack of this needed moral judgment. The same lack is not to be found 
in Professor Pastor: Leo X, Adrian VI, Clement VII, and Paul III are all 
tried by the highest conception of what a pope should be. Creighton was 
writing when for an English public at any rate a fairer judgment of bygone 
popes was to be sought : he was consciously trying after this and therefore 
laid stress upon the political needs of the papacy and the moral tone of the 
day as a palliative of much that was bad. Dr. Pastor, on the other hand, 
starts with the full conception of what the popes’ highest responsibilities 
were ; their religious ideals and endeavours, their political success, their 
social influence, are all judged as parts of a whole: they themselves are 
estimated by the ideal of their office, and not by the lower conception of 
the day. This seems the truer method, and it certainly gives us the more 
complete picture. It is possible to lay down Creighton, and say about any 
given pope of whom we have been reading—‘ that is all true, but after all 
what was he as pope?’ We do not think any reader of Dr. Pastor would 
need to ask the question, for he would find it answered as he read. 

A few matters of special interest in these volumes deserve notice. 
The character of Leo X and of his pontificate is very fully treated ; the 
anti-papal feeling in Germany, differing markedly in type from that in 
Italy (iv. pt. i. p. 424), where moreover the distinction between the man 
and his office—so necessary to remember and so fruitful in evil results— 
was always drawn ; the positive side of the movement by which princes 
grasped at the power of the church, as shown, for instance, in the frequent 
undertaking by the lay princes of monastic reform (iv. pt. i. p. 214) ; the 
indulgence for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s (iv. pt. i. pp. 223 seq.) :—all 
these are amply described, and upon the last we have illuminating notes and 
references ; all said, it remains none the less a shabby business more typical 
of the day than of religion, even if it escapes the worst condemnation. 
Justice is done to the consistently religious attitude of Charles V. but 
Erasmus is less sympathetically drawn, and it seems, we confess, that 
justice is hardly dealt him. The relation of Leo to the Renaissance (ch. xi.) 
is happily expressed in the phrase that his reign is ‘the afterglow’ of 
Julius II’s reign (p. 558). Leo has reaped credit for much that rather 
belonged to Julius. To literature and learning Leo was less indulgent 
than his predecessor ; he was by no means a leader of the Renaissance ; 
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his sympathy for it—not very effectively expressed—was more the natural 
tendency of the day than a peculiarly personal quality. For art he did 
more than for literature (iv. pt. i. 256). On the whole Dr. Pastor’s view 
agrees with that of Kraus (as expressed in that chapter of the second 
volume of the Cambridge Modern History which he unhappily did not live 
to revise) than with the view of earlier writers. The note (iv. pt. i. 488-9) 
on the point is an example of a most useful feature of the work. 

The Lateran council (iv. pt. i. 559-577) is significantly sketched, and 
indeed the attitude of the papacy towards reform is described in every 
phase, so that we can see how much depended upon it. Because it is in 
reality the underlying ‘ motive’ of the whole drama, it is an excellent thing 
to find it treated consecutively and fully, not merely spasmodically. But, 
also quite rightly, reform means for Dr. Pastor not a mere approximation 
to Lutheran doctrine, still less a radical change in organisation. It is a 
positive movement resulting in the Counter-Reformation itself, no mere 
afterthought or skilful bit of counter-strategy. Very significant is the 
account (iv. pt. i. 569-70) of the suggested association among the bishops 
for the preservation of their rights: the question of episcopate and 
papacy—so dangerously explosive and so delicately handled at Trent— 
had already made itself heard. 

Adrian VI is sympathetically sketched: the pathos of his position 
loses nothing by the more favourable view taken of his powers and policy. 
One fine trait is the courage he showed during the ravages of the plague 
in Rome; and his attempts to unite Christendom for an attack upon Islam 
were unceasing. The final judgment upon his character and reign (iv. pt. 
ii. 150-157) demands careful consideration, and is in marked contrast 
to Creighton’s less favourable view. Our lack of material may affect the 
verdict or at any rate make it less absolute when given, but the fact remains 
that his high ideal never came nearer realisation, and that he was a lonely 
man in a court which was surely open to persuasion even if it was hound 
by selfishness and custom. The pressure of circumstances was as strong 
upon him as upon Clement VII, and his reign, short in actual dates, was 
even shorter when allowance is made for his journey from Spain and the 
cessation of business due to the plague. But a man of the strongest 
personality might have commanded success, and a man of greater practical 
energy would have not suffered so much from isolation. Dr. Pastor points 
out that he lacked the machinery needed for carrying out reforms, that 
his death came just when he was drawing nearer to the Italian party 
of reform, and was also forming new ecclesiastical plans. But there is 
in all this something speculative and uncertain, ‘the might-have-been’ 
rather than the ‘ was’ about the higher estimate of his ability, although 
no one can question his nobility and righteousness. 

The baser diplomacy of France, so strongly contrasted with that of 
Charles V, had thwarted the plans of Adrian for uniting Europe, and it had 
even worse effects upon Clement VII. The new pope was mainly guided 
by political considerations, and hence the state of church affairs grew 
worse. The great strength of Charles V in Italy, which many states, but 
mostly the papacy, had really caused, destroyed the national life in that 
unhappy country, but the same cause alone prevented the triumph of the 
Turks. The suggested council loomed larger but drew no nearer : Clement 
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was accommodating in church matters (he was ready to yield clerical 
marriage and communion in both kinds), but he seemed to misunderstand 
the state of things in Germany. In the chapter on the divorce of 
Henry VIII and the English schism Cranmer is severely characterised, 
but the shade in his character certainly turned towards the papacy, while 
the light turned towards England. The suggestion of bigamy as a possible 
solution of Henry VIII’s difficulty, and as removing pressure from the 
papacy, was discreditable. It came up more than once (September and 
October 1530), and while Dr. Pastor’s text and notes (pp. 508-9) make it 
clear that the pope had not definitely decided to give a dispensation for 
it, it is clear he had dallied with the temptation. At any rate he would 
not have been displeased had Henry settled the difficulty himself by 
marrying Ann Boleyn, and then awaiting a suit. Clement’s neglect of the 
interests of religion lost him Germany, and it was not due to himself that 
it did not lose him Switzerland also (pp. 523-6): Escher’s Glaubensparteien 
in der Eidgenossenschaft has thrown much light upon imperial diplomacy 
in Switzerland; the little that is said by Dr. Pastor on Filonardi’s 
nuntiature is very significant. A papacy of embarrassment and of 
situations mishandled fairly sums up the rule of Clement VII, and all its 
issues are fully indicated in the work before us. 

Under Paul III the papacy rises higher. Here again the writer is 
quite candid in discussing the past life of the new pope, who in spite of it 
was of great ability and of dexterity in management. It was his capacity 
for seeing what was needed that brought reform once more to the front; 
and it would be difficult to get this process more ably sketched: here again 
the creation of cardinals (1535) played a decisive part and the old reforming 
influences gained fresh power. Reform commissions were in the air, 
until at last the council met. The chapter (vol. v. ch. ii.) which treats of 
reform before the council, and of the new influences brought into the 
college of cardinals, relates a course of history too often passed over. 
While the inner and local politics of the papacy are fully dealt with in 
separate chapters, the religious colloquies in Germany and Contarini’s 
activity there are the more significant features of the time. Here the 
important doctrine of justification emerges, and the narrative shows the 
difficulty caused to the papacy by the proposed compromise uponit. Then 
the reformation of the church in Italy (ch. vi.) and the foundation of 
the Jesuits (ch. vii.) have admirable chapters to themselves, and finally 
(ch. x.) we reach the council itself. The important discussion for the 
Decree on Justification ' (session vi.) is carefully handled, and a most 
interesting phase in the history of doctrine is elucidated. The parts of the 
different theologians and professors in the earlier stages before the council, 
and of the great Jesuit fathers in the council itself, are clearly described. 
In spite of his nepotism, Paul III by the sessions of the council held in 
his reign had made a great gain for the papacy. 

It is impossible to speak of the many points of interest, of the many 
threads of the narratives, kept distinct where necessary, and gathered 
together where advisable. But the whole so far as we have it already 
is a worthy history of the papacy as a great institution; around that the 


‘ Hefner's Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Trienter Rechtfertigungsdekretes 
(Paderborn, 1909) has since added to the works on the point. 
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varied interests, human and political, are fitly grouped ; above all we are 
made to feel the responsibilities of the papacy. Nothing is more impressive 
than the advance in realising those religious responsibilities as we pass 
from 1513 to 1549: at the one date the papacy seems likely to become 
purely temporal ; at the other, although politics and diplomacy have still 
too much of their olden power, the ideal of the papacy is immeasurably 
raised, and raised above all at Rome itself. J. P. WuitNey, 


History of the People of the Netherlands. By P. J. Buox. Part IV. 
Translated by O. A. Bierstadt. (New York: Putnam. 1907.) 

Geschichte der Niederlande. Von P. J. Buox. IV (bis 1648). (Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 1910.) 


Tuts part of Professor Blok’s book covers the years to 1702, that is, as the 
sub-title reminds us, the times of Prince Frederick Henry, John de Witt, 
and William III. It includes therefore the period during which the destinies 
of England and Holland were most closely intertwined, since after three 
great wars between the two peoples they were for thirteen years subjects 
of the same ruler. As there is not in English any history of Holland 
during this period of the smallest historical value, this translation will 
be of the greatest use to English historical students. But besides this 
Professor Blok’s book is a work of real value and originality. Its charac- 
teristic is the large place assigned to social and economic history : the 
history of the great trading-companies and the Dutch colonies, and that 
of art and literature, are treated side by side with the history of politics 
and religion. It is only by skilful compression that this feat is possible, 
and occasionally the attempt to include everything leads to a too allusive 
treatment of certain points and a lack of adequate clearness in others. 
Yet in the main the attempt to include in one narrative all sides of the 
national history is extremely successful. 

The relations of England and Holland are treated with great fairness, 
and the latest English books bearing on the questions involved are used 
and cited. For instance, in dealing with the Anglo-Dutch wars the 
author refers not only to Dr. Gardiner’s history and the life of John de 
Witt by Mr. Geddes, but also to the works of Dr. Tanner and Mr. Oppen- 
heim on the English navy. Nevertheless, on some points the account 
of Anglo-Dutch relations given is misleading. The account of the origin 
of the ‘ First English War,’ pp. 186, 187, while pointing out the extent to 
which commercial and maritime disputes had embittered the relations of 
the two countries, somewhat antedates and exaggerates the ‘ national 
enmity ° of the English against the Dutch. Before the war that feeling 
was confined to a limited class. Amongst the Puritan party in general 
the feeling towards the Dutch nation was friendly for religious reasons, 
and a close alliance with the United Provinces was part of the pro- 
gramme of that party. To the Puritan leaders the influence of the House 
of Orange seemed the chief obstacle to such an alliance, and the death of 
Prince William in November 1650 seemed to render its conclusion natural 
and feasible. It is clear that St. John and Strickland in the negotiations 
of March 1651 and the government of the English Republic had a very 
inadequate understanding of the political position in Holland and of the 
strength of the commercial interests there opposed to the alliance. On 
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the other hand, the feeling against the Dutch amongst the mercantile 
class in England was extremely strong, the influence of that class on 
English foreign relations was steadily increasing throughout the century, 
and the war which began in 1652 developed that feeling to such a height 
that it remained a permanent danger to the peace of Europe. Dr. Blok 
scarcely states with sufficient definiteness the nature of the ‘ troubles in the 
Indies,’ or makes sufficient allowance for the reality of the grievances 
of the English merchants against the Dutch East India Company. The 
fact is that in both countries the government at home exercised a very 
limited control over its subjects in the East. Yet with all this hostility 
between the two countries there was in England an admiration for the 
economic and financial methods of the Dutch which should be set against 
the clumsy abuse of contemporary satirists. The growth of a better 
understanding during the last quarter of the seventeenth century was due 
to the perception of the common political interests of England and 
Holland and the necessities of the struggle against Louis XIV. None 
did so much to create and foster this understanding as William III. 
Professor Blok’s book is not only an adequate presentation of the 
Dutch state at the time of its greatest power, but an indispensable addition 
to the library of all students of English seventeenth-century history. 
Mr. Bierstadt has produced a readable translation. He appears however 
to have left out some of the notes. In chapter iv, for instance, which is 
entitled ‘The United Netherlands in 1640,’ there are sixty notes appended 
to the German translation of the same chapter which do not appear in the 
English version. Half a dozen of these are references to passages in earlier 
volumes treating the subject referred to in the text, and three or four are 
explanations added by the German translator. But the other fifty are 
references to original authorities supporting the author’s statements or the 
names of historical monographs. Again, in the sixth chapter, which deals 
with the treaty of Miinster, one notes a considerable number of passages 
in the German translation which do not appear in the English. Sentences 
and half sentences in the summary of the terms of the treaty have been 
omitted, so that the completeness and accuracy of the summary is greatly 
diminished. No explanation of this is given by Mr. Bierstadt, but on 
looking back to the translation of the first volume one finds in its preface 
a statement that ‘ the English version has been prepared with the approval 
of the author, and according to the author’s suggestion the political narra- 
tive has been somewhat abridged in translation, while the account of the 
development of social, industrial, and intellectual conditions is given in 
full.’ Presumably the omissions noticeable in volume iv have been made 
with the author’s sanction, but it is a pity that these changes were thought 
necessary. Serious students will find it desirable to use the German 
rather than the English translation, if they cannot use the Dutch original. 


C. H. Fiera. 


Der junge De Spinoza. Leben und Werdegang im Lichte der Weltphilosophie. 
Von Sranistaus von Dunin-Borkowsk1, 8. J. (Miinster i. W.: 
Aschendorff. 1910.) 


Tue first sight of this very learned and elaborate book suggests more 
than one question. Was it possible by fair means for an author coming 
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after Meinsma and Freudenthal to write a book of 600 pages and more 
on Spinoza’s early life and philosophical environment ? As to this Count 
Dunin-Borkowski has proved the affirmative beyond a doubt. Next, is 
the result adequate to the long and minute labour expended on it ? That 
seems to be rather a question for the author than for his readers. He has 
certainly brought out some definite new results in the way of information 
and correction, and arrayed a vast mass of material, from the most to the 
least familiar, with excellent diligence and critical skill. Future students 
of Spinoza who know how to use this work will be saved a great deal of 
trouble in finding out, according to their special objects, exactly what 
lines they ought to follow up in detail. When an author has done so 
much, it would be an impertinence to suggest to him that perhaps he 
might have been more fruitfully occupied. He is entitled to say : ‘So 
and not otherwise I chose to occupy myself; if I have done real service 
to you who come after, I have no other account to render.’ Further, 
what would happen if all the great philosophers received the same kind 
of attention ? Would the world hold the books that should be written, 
and would not some of them be a terrible weariness to the flesh of the 
most devoted historical student of Weltphilosophie? One shudders to 
think of the dead and forgotten Wolfian dissertations that might herald, 
in a spectral procession, the incunabula of Kant. But perhaps this danger 
may be thought sufficiently remote by reason that few men have the 
patience to undertake so much as Count Dunin-Borkowski, and fewer the 
capacity to perform it. Still it may be reasonable and historical to ask 
why this should be done for Spinoza rather than for Descartes or Leibniz. 
Here there seems to be a substantial answer. The circumstances of 
Spinoza’s entrance into the world of philosophy were both singular and 
obscure ; and the strangely diverse views which many competent scholars 
have taken of his work in its final form show that in his case it is of special 
importance to investigate its formation as a purely historical problem. 
Now the peculiar value of the present book is that the author, besides 
achieving his task as a conscientious historian, has put all his resources 
at our disposal. One hardly knows whether to call it a wonderfully well- 
documented biographical study (it does not include the latter part of 
Spinoza’s life) or an exhaustive critical apparatus displayed in biographical 
order. No one has yet written about Spinoza with such full and balanced 
command of all the relevant literature. 

We can only indicate some of the points which appear to be well 
taken. Spinoza’s ancestors were Spanish not Portuguese Jews, probably 
Galician. Their name was Espinosa or De Espinosa. The philosopher’s 
usual signature was Despinoza. But we decline to follow Count Dunin- 
Borkowski in calling him so for ordinary purposes. He must even share 
with Confucius, Averroes, Shakespeare, Henry of Bratton (Bracton De 
legibus Angliae), and other illustrious persons the fate of being written 
down by posterity as he did not write himself. He is already too much 
indexed to be turned over from § to D. As to the discrepance between 
Vidiferre near the Portuguese border, whence it would seem the Espinosas 
last came, and the ‘ Vidiger’ of an Amsterdam registry facsimiled at 
p. 84, we suggest with diffidence that in this document the g may be read 
without violence as a carelessly written h, which would give just the form 
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of corruption desiderated by our learned author as an intermediate stage ; 
disclaiming nevertheless any kind of authority in the elucidation of bad 
seventeenth-century handwriting. 

As to Spinoza’s studies, Van den Ende, as an ex-Jesuit, was qualified 
to introduce him to the schoolmen (p. 472). Such a late and rather super- 
ficial acquaintance would account very well both for the familiarity with 
scholastic terms and the misunderstanding of scholastic doctrine which 
may be found in the philosopher’s writings. With regard to oriental 
speculation, Count Dunin-Borkowski points out that important Arabic 
works (of which he gives, as always, a pretty full report) were accessible 
in Hebrew versions. But we must observe that Spinoza’s knowledge of 
Moslem authors (or indeed European travellers in Mohammedan lands) 
cannot have gone far: his innocent assertion that there has never been 
any schism in Islam (Ep. 76) is a clear warning signal. The fact that the 
Jews of Amsterdam had regular political intelligence from London and 
Venice (p. 151) may help to explain how Spinoza, not being favourably 
placed for contact with public life, showed no lack of resource in dealing 
with the problems of statecraft. His mistakes—for example, that of 
supposing the Restoration in England to be the final discomfiture of the 
parliamentary party—were not those of an amateur student, but rather 
those of the well-informed man, like official European opinion, two cen- 
turies later, about Italian unity and the American Civil War. 

It would take us beyond the province of this Review to speak of the 
relative weight of various influences at various times in determining 
Spinoza’s speculation, and the paths by which they reached him. No one 
who follows our learned author’s exposition can repeat the blunders of 
those former writers who have jumped at particular coincidences as if 
they were conclusive, not to speak of downright oversights, as when 
Spinoza has been taken for the inventor of ‘ Amor intellectualis Dei.’ 
Neoplatonism in a dozen forms, western and eastern, pure, mixed and 
corrupt, had been in the air for centuries. The classical Platonism of the 
Renaissance had come both to correct and to reinforce it, as the ‘ little 
Renaissance ’ had brought Aristotle to put new life into the ethico-political 
ideas of the Corpus Iuris and Cicero. One branch of western thought seems 
to have been a closed book for Spinoza, the philosophy of the higher 
catholic mysticism, orthodox or otherwise ; we collect from negative rather 
than positive indications that Count Dunin-Borkowski would agree to this. 
Then the presumption that there must be an infallible scientific method 
waiting to be found was in the air too, though not ancient. Bacon’s 
eloquence for that faith secured him the respect of such practical workers 
as Huygens, tempered by the practical sense that individual felicity could 
not be eliminated ; and the faith survived Spinoza by not a few years. 
Altogether the difficulty is not to see where Spinoza can have got his 
impulses, but to assign among the many currents that were stirring those 
that were most likely to move him with effect. Even if we had Spinoza’s 
note-books we should still be left with alternatives. A cautious historian 
with this rich and complex matter for conjecture will hardly commit 
himself beyond a Thucydidean roidde.! Perhaps Count Dunin-Borkowski 

' How much did Spinoza know, for example, of Giordano Bruno? Need he 
have known anything? No confident answer can be given. 
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has been tempted now and again to say rade too easily ; but in every 
case his evidence is fully disclosed. 

There is also profitable critical discussion of the early biographies and 
literature of Spinoza. Let it be noted (see p. 50) that the mysterious 
‘Lucas’ has been run to earth by Mr. W. Meijer of the Dutch Spinoza 
Society. He was a real person, and what little is known of him fits his 
authorship of La Vie de feu Monsieur de Spinosa, which appears to 
have circulated in manuscript before the end of the seventeenth century. 
We are confirmed by Count Dunin-Borkowski in the opinion that this Life 
must be used with great caution—like certain books of reports which 
English lawyers know, for their tribulation, as the only contemporary 
authority for the period they cover. He has found that only eight out of 
nineteen incidents related by Lucas alone can be accepted as historical. 
The portrait illustrations are very well reproduced, and a welcome addi- 
tion. Hobbes however is not quite the Hobbes we know; and we wish 


it had been possible to give us Descartes after Frans Hals, as one sees him 
in the Louvre. F. Pottock. 


London Citizens in 1651: Being a Transcript of Harleian MS. 4778. Edited 


with notes and index by J. C. WutresBroox. (London: Hutchings 
and Romer. 1910.) 


THE manuscript which Mr. Whitebrook has here edited and annotated 
contains the signatures of various members of twenty-two London Com- 
panies at a date which he fixes correctly by internal evidence as some 
portion of the year 1650-51. The Companies represented form but a 
fraction of the total number, and are for the most part among the 
least eminent. No one of the twelve ‘Greater Companies’ is included, 
and among the lesser the Leathersellers, the Brewers, the Stationers, and 
the Dyers are conspicuous by their absence. The occasion of the signa- 
tures does not appear. The only indication which the manuscript affords 
is one the obvious meaning of which the editor appears to have mis- 
understood. George Carleton, of the Company of Painter-Stainers, pre- 
fixes to his signature the remark ‘ To live quiet and peacble [sic] I sub- 
scribe.’ Mr. Whitebrook takes this observation to be ‘ pregnant with 
suggestions both as to the nagging persistence of well-meaning advisers, 
and the obstinate testiness of the subscriber who nullified the whole 
purpose of subscription by his act’ ; he goes on to infer from Carleton’s 
words that ‘ pressure was brought to bear upon the signatories.’ Surely 
the natural interpretation of the words is that his signature bound him 
to live quietly and peaceably, without causing trouble to the constituted 
authorities. But the most interesting entry is that of the name ‘John 
Milton’ among the members of the Company of Coopers. Mr. Whitebrook 
assumes that the similarity between the signature in this manuscript and 
that of the poet is so great as to warrant the deduction that the poet 
and the cooper were identical, though he admits that the connexion of 
the former with the London Company has hitherto escaped the notice 
of all his biographers. It happens that an undoubted signature of 
Milton—and that a practically contemporaneous one (1651)—exists in 
Egerton MS. 1324 at the British Museum, and there is also the well- 
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known signature at the foot of the agreement with Simmons the book- 
seller regarding the copyright of Paradise Lost (1667). After careful 
examination, being not without considerable experience in comparison of 
handwriting, though I do not claim to be a professional ‘ expert,’ I am 
convinced that there is in this case no such degree of similarity as would 
establish, or even make probable, the suggested identity, in the complete 
absence of any external confirmatory evidence. 

Mr. Whitebrook pleads very reasonably the indifferent handwriting 
of many of the signatories as an excuse for possible misreadings of their 
names. Buta transcriber of more experience in the deciphering of ancient 
documents—and, it may be added, better equipped for his self-imposed 
task in respect of ancillary knowledge of the times and the persons with 
whom he had to deal—might have been more successful. Thus, apart 
from the antecedent improbability of any human creature being com- 
pelled to bear the burden of such a name as ‘ Humilistian’ (Hynd, Cooper), 
it needs very little skill to see that the true reading is ‘ Humiliation,’ this 
unhappy person obviously owing his baptismal appellation to Puritan 
parents of the same type as those who inflicted the respective names of 
‘ Accepted’ and ‘ Praise-God’ on a future Archbishop and on the eponymous 
hero of a Commonwealth ‘ Parliament.’ The at first sight rather feminine 
baptismal name of ‘ Grace,’ as applied to Mr. Hardwin, the Master of the 
Wax-Chandlers, is doubtless to be accounted for in the same way. It is 
needless to go through all the corrections which are obvious to a careful 
and competent reader of the manuscript, to say nothing of variant read- 
ings which may with less certainty be suggested. We may instance 
* James,’ which is certainly the true reading of Mr. Whitebrook’s ‘ Fanes,’ 
‘Hide’ for ‘ Fide,’ ‘ Pierce’ for ‘ Yeuce,’ ‘ Lorymer’ for ‘ Lorymery’ 
(where a flourish of the pen has been mistaken for a final letter), and 
probably ‘ Tutchin’ for ‘ Tute senr.’ One of the most difficult signatures 
is that of a ‘Chierurgeon’ which Mr. Whitebrook reads as ‘ Jas (?) 
Stickle.’ The Christian name is undoubtedly ‘ Wm.,’ and a reference 
to Young’s Annals of the Barber-Surgeons, confirmed by the position of 
the name in the list of signatories, shows clearly that the patronymic 
is ‘ Huckle,’ and denotes a Past-Master of that Company. The oddest 
entry of all, as transcribed by Mr. Whitebrook from the signatures of 
members of the Turners’ Company, reads thus : ‘ Edmund Walker, bedell 
to the eum tu.’ The interpretation of this apparent excursion into very 
mysterious Latin might baffle the most learned scholar, but a careful 
inspection of the original supplies a simple solution. The beadle (whose 
orthography was weak) wrote ‘ cum : turn ’"—the last word being partially 
obliterated by a smudge—meaning ‘Company of turners.’ A few notes 
are given identifying some of the names, but many of the better-known 
signatories are entirely passed over. Robert Hickes, Abraham Chambers, 
Thomas Allen, Richard Hill, and John Lorymer were all aldermen, but 
Mr. Whitebrook ignores the fact. So also Henry Isaacson, the well-known 
chronologer, is not identified. 

Mr. Whitebrook supplements this transcript with a more important 
and interesting contribution to the history of the times, viz. a reprint 
(not mentioned on his title-page) of a scarce pamphlet giving a list of the 
(Whig) grand jury of the London quarter sessions in October 1681, 
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whom Jeffreys, the chairman, discharged without allowing them to be 
sworn. The writer of the pamphlet, who was himself one of the number, 
resenting very warmly the characteristic vituperation of Jeffreys, appends 
notes to the names vindicating them from the stigma of being ‘ of obscure 
and mean Condition and picked up on the Highway.’ He also adds lists 
of the four juries which condemned respectively Fitzharris, Lord Russell 
(who, by the way, in this contemporary document is accorded his correct 
designation and not the then impossible style of ‘ Lord William Russell ’), 
Cornish, and Oates. Mr. Whitebrook has not supplied any notes or 
identifications of his own to this pamphlet, though not a few of the names 
(e.g. Sir Peter Colleton, Sir Michael Heneage, Francis Charlton, Edward 
Clarke, Henry Crispe, Sir Edmund Wiseman, Thomas Rawlinson, Sir 
William Dodson) might easily be annotated. In the preface he deprecates 
the harsh measure that history has meted to Jeffreys, and obviously 
sympathises rather with Mr. H. B. Irving’s view of his character than 
with that of Macaulay. The present writer has no quarrel with Mr. 
Whitebrook on that score, nor is it due to any prejudice on that or any 
other account that his gratitude to him for endeavouring, at the cost of 
much laudable labour, to make known to a wider circle than the 
few students already familiar with them the documents which he has 
printed is tempered with regret that he has not given proof of more 
adequate qualification for the task of editing them. 


AtFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1666-1669. Edited by R. P. Manarry. 
(London : H.M. Stationery Office. 1908.) 


WE congratulate Mr. Mahaffy on this volume, which, so far as the editorial 
part of it is concerned, affords little ground for criticism. Most of the 
slips we noted in reading it we afterwards found to have been corrected 
by Mr. Mahaffy himself in a note placed, contrary to the usual practice, 
between the text and the index. A few remain. Auvuquerque (p. 7 n.) 
is a misprint for Auverquerque ; for ‘ thereby’ (p. 92, 1. 2) is to be read 
‘thoroughly’; Sir L. Dyne (p. 220) should, we conjecture, be Sir L. Dyve, 
a well-known royalist agent; ‘made’ (p. 272) is evidently a slip for 
‘small’ ; ‘ wringed’ (p. 316) means, we think, twisted, not wronged ; for 
‘Cromwell’ (p. 544) is to be read ‘ Coote’; Armes head (p. 733) is no 
doubt Ormes Head ; and the document entered 26 January 1668 belongs 
to June 1667. The identifications of place-names leave little to be desired. 
Mr. Mahaffy still persists in giving Valentia as the equivalent of Kilmare 
(p. 91). There is a Killaraght in county Roscommon as well as in county 
Sligo: it is the former that is meant (p. 41), and Killelaugh (pp. 59, 156) 
is the tuath of Killelagh (cf. Erck, Patent Rolls, James I, p. 285). Two 
important documents, viz. (1) Memorandum of the speeches delivered by 

against the bill prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle (pp. 533- 
542), and (2) Memorandum criticising the Restoration settlement (pp. 543- 
559) Mr. Mahaffy leaves unidentified. The former we take to be a note 
of the speeches delivered by Sir Heneage Finch ; the latter is merely a copy 
of the Sale and Settlement of Ireland by Nicholas French, Bishop of Ferns. 
In his preface (p. xii) Mr. Mahaffy suggests that the exclusion of the 
Roman catholics from the militia was due to the narrow anglicanism of 
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Clarendon. Wethink, on the strength of the document printed on p. 157, 
‘I therefore moved that the oath of supremacy might be administered to 
the militia,’ ete., that the real author of the exclusive policy was Orrery. 

The period covered by the volume is an important one in Irish history, 
and from the documents printed in it there is much to be learned as 
regards (a) the proceedings of the commissioners for executing the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation: (b) the state of the army, the mutiny of 
the garrison at Carrickfergus, and the establishment of a protestant 
militia ; (c) the effects of the Acts restraining the exportation of live cattle 
and the general condition of trade ; (d) the unsettled state of the country 
owing to the terror inspired by the tories. 

To take these points in order, attention may be called to an interesting 
account (p. 679) of the closing sittings of the court of claims on 2 January 
1669. The satisfaction expressed by the writer at the conclusion of that 
long and ‘ very troublesome piece of work’ was doubtless shared by every 
government official; but the feeling of disappointment among the 
thousands whose claims for restitution had been either rejected or not 
heard left room for serious doubt as to whether the last had actually been 
heard of that business. ‘ Annus mirabilis’ was a doleful year for Ireland 
as well as for England. Even at the reduced standard of 4090 foot and 
1440 horse it was impossible to find money to pay the army, the arrears 
amounted in round numbers to 184,820/., the forts were forts only in 
name, and there was no means of resisting the enemy if he came. So 
Ormond reported in January 1666. A few weeks later the country was 
startled by the news that the garrison at Carrickfergus had revolted. 
The mutiny was suppressed, nine of the ringleaders were hanged, and the 
rest sentenced to transportation to the plantations. It might be true, as 
the lord lieutenant suggested, that the mutiny was ‘ instigated by some 
other motives than that of want’; but it was impossible not to sympa- 
thise with the poor wretches, who down to that time had ‘ considering their 
hard condition’ been ‘ very civil and patient.’ The sentence of trans- 
portation, as being equivalent to making slaves of them, was remitted, 
and in the end they were formed into a new company. But the warning 
was one that government could not afford to neglect, and steps were at 
once taken to form a national militia. The scheme, as Ormond recognised, 
was not without its dangers, for though there was no difficulty in finding 
men acquainted with the use of fire-arms, there was a serious doubt 
whether they might not be tempted to misemploy them. In the end it 
was determined to restrict admission to those who were willing to take 
the oath of supremacy. Fortunately the occasion to use them against 
a foreign enemy did not arise. ‘ We here begin to fear the French will 
not land amongst us,’ wrote Ormond in a strain of melancholy irony to 
Viscount Conway, ‘for we are too poor, and have too sad prospects of 
being poorer to fear them or any other enemy.’ 

No doubt the commercial policy of England was at the bottom of the 
mischief. The documents here printed show clearly how hardly Irish 
landlords were hit by the restrictions placed on the export of live cattle. 
One in particular—a letter from the lord lieutenant and council to the 
king (pp. 289-293) suggesting measures to alleviate the distress of the 
country by fostering a provision trade in connexion with the victualling 
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of the navy—deserves special attention. As to the state of the country 
generally the frequent reports of outrages (some of them very horrid) 
committed by roving bands of tories shed a lurid light on the insecurity 
of life and property in many outlying districts. Of the careers of two 
of these robber chiefs, Nangle and Costello, there are some additional 
details supplementing the account given of them by Prendergast in his 
Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution. A curious case of abduction 
(pp. 566-70) reminds us that we are approaching a period when such 
incidents became of startling frequency. 

Perhaps on the whole however the most generally interesting docu- 
ments in this, as in the preceding volumes, are the letters of Sir George 
Rawdon to Viscount Conway. We wish someone would make a com- 
plete collection of them. They are as important for the social life of 
Ireland in the seventeenth century as the Verney Memoirs are for that of 
England, and they would form an admirable companion volume to the 
Egmont MSS. In conclusion we would call attention to a curious reference 
(p. 286) to the missing volume of the Council Books of Ireland, known 
as the ‘ Red Council Book.’ According to Ormond it was in 1667 in the 
possession of Lord Fitzwilliam. The hint might be worth following up. 

R. Duntop. 


Korbs Diarium Itineris in Moscoviam und Quellen, die es ergdnzen. 
Beitrage zur moskowitisch-russischen, dsterreichisch-kaiserlichen und 
brandenburgisch-preussischen Geschichte aus der Zeit Peters des 
Grossen. Von Frreprich DukMgEyYeEr. 2 vols. (Ebering’s Historische 
Studien, LXX and LXXX.) (Berlin: Ebering, 1909-1910.) 


JoHANN GrorG Kors went as secretary of legation to Russia with 
Ignatius Christophorus von Guarient, the imperial envoy to the Muscovite 
court, in 1698-9, and on his return published, about the end of 1700, a 
diary which attracted much attention in Europe and roused a good deal of 
ill-feeling in Russia. Dr. Dukmeyer has found in the archives at Amberg 
original drafts of letters and papers which supplement the diary, and the 
Prussian Royal Library and the Secret State Archives at Berlin have 
yielded additional material which, when read with the authorities already 
existing in print, throws a clearer light on the period beginning with Peter 
the Great’s return from his travels in the west. The religious question is 
very fully treated, and we are able to realise how the inner life of the foreign 
communities, Lutheran, Calvinist, and catholic, affected the course of 
events to a surprising extent and rendered still more difficult the task of 
the imperial envoy, who had to perform duties of a delicate character 
more fitting for an emissary of the Holy See, to the detriment of the 
political aims he had in view. The fantastic hope of a conversion 
of the Russian sovereign and his people to catholicism was seriously 
entertained and the Jesuits carried on ceaseless intrigues. To the 
British reader the most interesting part of the book will probably 
be the section dealing with General Patrick Gordon and his family ; 
Gordon is represented as an admirable character well worthy of the 
deep affection he inspired in his royal master and gaining by contrast 
with the Calvinist Lefort, and there are many facts and impressions given 
which might profitably be used in any new work on the Gordons. Among 
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other subjects treated with considerable fulness are the repudiation 
of the empress Eudoxia, the early history of Peter’s son Alexis, the 
abortive negotiations carried on with a view to the education of that 
unfortunate youth in western Europe, and those diplomatic relations 
with Brandenburg, and subsequently with the newly created kingdom 
of Prussia, which have remained essentially similar in nature down to the 
present day (ii. p. 76, perpetua amicitia inter Germanicum et Russicum 
imperium ; p. 77, quam proficua Russiae), the execution of the Streltzi, 
and the story of Anna Mons and her family. 

To the ‘ Monsische Tragédie’ nearly 200 pages are devoted, and some 
readers will probably think this too much in a work which might reason- 
ably be expected to deal only with Korb’s Diary and matters directly 
connected with the events therein narrated ; there is a good deal of trivial 
detail on the subject of Peter’s mistress, and the subsequent fortunes of 
her family might have formed the subject of a brief monograph elsewhere. 
The character of Dr. Dukmeyer’s book as a whole is that of a series of 
groups of materials for monographs. The materials could have been com- 
pressed, and the long stretches of print (over 800 pages) without any index 
or marginal summary, and with only two dozen lines of ‘ contents’ to 
guide the student, are bewildering. Hence the stores of information are not 
readily accessible to the busy reader, and this is a pity, for there is a great 
deal that is new and interesting. The author’s criticisms of existing 
literature on the subject (e.g. ii. pp. 45-100) are helpful, though it seems 
strange that he should have to confess (p. 59) that M. Charykov’s well- 
known account of Menzies, which appeared in 1906, is too recent to have 
been consulted by him ; or that he vaguely describes M. Waliszewski’s book 
on Peter (ii. p. 284) as nicht falsch aber ebensowenig . . . in allem richtig. 
Dr. Dukmeyer has a sense of humour in his comments, but his lyrical 
outbursts (ii. pp. 101, 341-2) shine out too brightly against the sober 
background of official documents, and his long excursus (ii. 203-7) on the 
etymology of German family names hardly seems in its place. The 
rendering of Russian names and expressions is accurate, but, in the second 
volume at least (pp. 212, 229, 303, 342, 345) there are evidences of careless 
proof-reading. One of the chief impressions left on the mind of the 
reader is that of the trials, dangers, and discomforts endured in Peter’s day 
by foreign representatives at the Russian Court (ii. 241, Hof an welechem 
. . . das Sort fast aller fremden Ministres gemeiniglich sehr wiedrig und 
unangenehm . . . (246), horribele Pillen zu verschlucken). In spite of 
the great mass of official materials existing in native official archives for 
the history of Russia, beginning from the seventeenth century, the docu- 
ments, for self-evident reasons, are jejune, and such foreign observers 
as Korb and his colleagues did good service to history by their reports. 
Though Korb’s diary is fairly well known in Russia, and a translation 
with notes by Professor A. J. Maleiin appeared at St. Petersburg in 1906, 
it has not received sufficient attention from historians in the west; and to 
them the book before us will be useful, for it contains not only the 
confidential reports to Vienna and Berlin, but a great deal of other 
material not easily accessible to the student. OLIVER WARDROP. 
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Francis Atterbury. By H. C. Brecuine, M.A., D.Litt., Canon of West- 
minster. (‘ Makers of National History.’) (London: Pitman. 1909.) 


Ir compared with the subjects of other volumes of this series—Cardinal 
Beaufort, Archbishop Parker, Wolfe, and Castlereagh—Atterbury might 
appear as a handsome and eloquent figure who, so far from making national 
history, attempted the task and failed. But if we ask ourselves whether 
English history would have been very different had Atterbury not been 
made bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster in 1713, Dr. Beeching’s 
book gives us a satisfactory reply. Atterbury’s chief work lies in the 
sphere of the church of England. Dr. Beeching apologises for what he 
seems to think is the lack of interest in the dulness of the debates in 
Convocation to anyone who is not a member of that body ; but it is not 
too much to say that one of the chief features of this excellent biography 
is the way in which the author has succeeded in investing those disputes 
with interest. For without Atterbury it may well be doubted whether 
the church of England would have had its convocations to-day. Since 
the reign of James II convocation, though summoned with each parliament, 
had done nothing save meet and adjourn immediately ; save when, at 
the beginning of William and Mary’s reign, it had been asked to revise 
the Prayer Book ; and even then the Lower House had, as usual, shown 
greater wisdom than the Upper, and refused the perilous task. But in 
1700 Atterbury entered upon his controversy with Wake about convoca- 
tion, and, although he undoubtedly spoilt a good case by over-statement, 
he succeeded in his main object, and rescued convocation from the oblivion 
into which it was rapidly falling. Therefore, although Walpole closed 
convocation after the Bangorian controversy, Atterbury had enabled 
convocation to meet and transact business of importance even after the 
surrender of the right of self-taxation in 1664. This was a precedent of 
the utmost value to the restorers of convocation in the nineteenth century ; 
and inasmuch as, for good or for evil, convocation has moulded the 
destinies of the church of England during the last fifty years, Atterbury’s 
claim to be a ‘ maker of national history ’ has considerable justification. 
But there is more than this in Dr. Beeching’s book. It gives an excellent 
picture of the manners and customs of the clergy under William III and 
Anne. We find, as is generally the case, a sharp division between the 
bishops and the rest of the clergy: the former showing a sense of their 
responsibilities which might almost be called timidity, and diplomacy 
bordering on vacillation; the Lower House, under Atterbury, full of 
excellent men, but easily led by a commanding personality. Indeed, the 
resistance of the Lower House to the domineering attempts of the Upper 
is one of the most surprising features of the story, and is of no small 
interest to others than members of convocation. The same however 
cannot be so easily said of the capitular disputes in which Atterbury 
too readily engaged. They serve to depict only too clearly Atterbury’s 
hasty pugnacity ; but the validity of the statutes of cathedral or collegiate 
churches is not a subject which will prove attractive outside those bodies. 
The fact that this book is by Dr. Beeching is sufficient warrant for its 
readableness and scholarship. He makes no attempt to conceal Atter- 
bury’s many faults: his inconsistencies, his quarrelsome disposition, his 
straining of the truth; he brings in a verdict of guilty in the matter of his 
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treason—a verdict, in view of the evidence here given, which few will 
reverse ; but, on the other hand, he has given us for the first time a 
sympathetic, clear, and just account of one whom zeal, acumen, and 
literary skill place high among the intellectual clergy of the reign of 
Queen Anne. L. G. WickHam Lecce. 


George I and the Northern War. By J. F. CHance. 
(London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1909.) 


StupEnts of the eighteenth century and readers of this Review require 
no introduction to this work, and they will welcome with gratitude the 
completion and publication in a single volume of the articles contributed 
by Mr. Chance on the complicated diplomacy of Europe in the northern 
question from 1709 to 1721. Until Mr. Chance devoted some years of 
laborious research to exploring the British manuscript sources and collating 
their information with that of the continental archives, partially explored 
and utilised by foreign scholars, the British share in the transactions, 
and the principles and methods of our policy particularly from 1714 
onwards, had to be gleaned from Professor Michael’s valuable Englische 
Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (a second volume of which would 
be very acceptable), from Droysen’s Geschichte der preussischen Politik 
(vol. iv.), from Dr. Ward’s necessarily brief treatment in his Ford 
Lectures on Great Britain and Hanover, from Mr. Ballantyne’s unsatis- 
factory Life of Carteret, and from the Swedish and Danish experts, such 
as Axelson, Carlson, Holm, Lundberg and Westrin, and from Wiesener’s 
important study of the Regency and the abbé Dubois. Mr. Leadam’s 
narrative in his recently published volume is admittedly indebted to 
Mr. Chance’s articles. The present volume therefore, as a study of our 
diplomacy in the critical years that preceded and followed the accession of 
George I, will be indispensable to every student simply because it is the first 
and only critical treatise so far based on a thorough examination of the 
original material available. The labcrious and patient research that it has 
obviously involved is a matter for respectful congratulation to the writer ; 
and the range and completeness of the sources, alike at London, Hanover, 
and Paris, that Mr. Chance has laid under contribution and pieced together 
into his narrative are certainly remarkable. It is worth noting too that 
the volume contains chapters on the years 1720 and 1721, which have 
not already appeared in the pages of this Review, thus bringing the 
narrative down to the peace of Nystad and working out in detail the 
papers read to the Royal Historical Society,' as well as some supple- 
mentary information derived from Russian sources. 

In this important chapter of British history, singularly neglected 
by English scholars, Mr. Chance is our teacher, and we have only to 
register a few of the additions to our knowledge made by an elaborate 
study of the manuscript material and the despatches in the Record Office, 
the Robethon and Craggs papers among the Stowe MSS., and the journals 
of Norris at the British Museum. The first chapter is as much a contri- 
bution to economic as to political history. It emphasises the interesting 
paradox that while the economic maxims of the day condemned the 


' Transactions, 1906 and 1907. 
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Baltic trade as financially injurious, the character of the commodities 
of that trade imported to Great Britain (ie. materials for building 
and equipping ships) made its maintenance a matter of life and 
death to our government. British squadrons, in short, went to the 
Baltic te secure amongst other objects that the British fleet might 
continue to exist. And in the complicated transactions that followed 
after 1714 it is not easy to separate the political from the commercial 
fear first of a hostile Swedish and then of a hostile Russian monopoly 
controlling the Baltic to the detriment of British interests. No less 
striking throughout in its influence on events so far as Great Britain 
is concerned is the difference between the realities of a shifting situation 
and the prevalent ignorance or misinterpretation of those realities. Alike 
in 1716, in ‘The Swedish Plot,’ and in 1718, when Alberoni was feverishly 
engaged in weaving a great coalition between north and south, to put 
Great Britain out of action, the belief in our country that Charles XII had 
been successfully won over to the Spanish-Jacobite schemes was practically 
decisive. And to our knowledge of these critical phases Mr. Chance has 
added no little. He shows how in 1716, whatever the uninformed thought, 
our government throughout had its hand on the Gértz-Gyllenborg 
affair; how Gértz, who understood, so far as any man might be said to 
understand, the impenetrable Charles XII, was not the catspaw of the 
Jacobites, but rather made the Jacobites his catspaw, and how the notable 
arrest of Gyllenborg was a clever and successful party stroke to save the 
ministry from a parliamentary defeat ; while among the numerous correc- 
tions of Droysen, Mr. Chance (p. 181, note), with convincing detail, confirms 
Holm’s refusal to believe that the British government first learned of 
“the plot’ from papers intercepted from the Danes. Similarly in 1718 
the reaction of the northern on the southern situation is clearly brought 
out when the declaration of war against Spain was materially facilitated 
by the general belief (an unfounded belief, as Mr. Chance proves) that 
Alberoni had secured the alliance of Charles XII and Peter the Great 
against Great Britain and France. 

The new evidence cited from the Kurakin archives (pp. 286-288) as 
to the futility of the Jacobite intrigues and the incurable optimism of the 
Jacobite dreamers is particularly interesting. But our government was 
genuinely alarmed at the prospect, and the treaty (Vienna, 5 January 1719) 
between Hanover, the emperor, and the king of Poland, drawn up with- 
out the knowledge of the British ministers, and never ratified, illustrates 
almost humorously both the fears of George I and his ultimate dependence 
on the British parliament. We may infer that Mr. Chance declines to 
believe, as do the Swedish authorities, that Charles XII was ever secured 
or likely to be secured in 1716 or in 1718 by the Jacobite intriguers (see 
pp. 78, 167, 290). It is rare that Mr. Chance omits to note any scrap of 
evidence bearing on the matter in hand, but in this connexion, he does 
not refer to the material collected and discussed by Mr. Dickson,* though 
it is not difficult to see that fuller knowledge of the labyrinth in 
which Gértz worked really disposes of it, and Mr. Lang’s scepticism 
as to the value or likelihood of Swedish aid* is fully justified by 


2 «The Jacobite Attempt of 1719,’ Scottish Historical Society, vol. xix. 
’ History of Scotland, iv. 186, 262. 
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Mr. Chance’s researches. Yet British policy for all that was profoundly 
influenced by such stuff as Jacobite dreams were made of. Other points 
on which Mr.Chance throws new light are the missions of Fabrice, the whole 
of Carteret’s notable efforts in Sweden, which established his reputation, 
the work of Whitworth at the Hague, Amsterdam, and Berlin, the import- 
ance of the entente cordiale between France and Great Britain and the 
difficulties in maintaining it against the strong anti-English party at Paris, 
and the continuous divergences of views both as to ends and means between 
the British and the Hanoverian ministers. Chapters xxii.-xxvili. indeed 
form a singular tribute to the skill, persistence, and fertility of resource of 
Stanhope, whom Professor Michael first placed in his due position amongst 
the great foreign ministers of thiscountry. These and many other features 
of the complicated diplomatic tangle are worked out with a wealth of detail 
and documentary proof that leaves nothing to be desired. Students will 
certainly regret that Mr. Chance is so severely parsimonious in his own 
handling of the broad aspects and issues raised by the northern question. 
The page in which he sums up the phases through which our northern 
foreign policy passed from 1714 to the final defeat of the aims of 
George I and the victory of Peter the Great at Nystad might have been 
expanded to our profit into a separate chapter. Some of the conclusions 
there expressed with such self-denying brevity do not seem to follow 
inevitably from the evidence. Was it, for example, George I who really 
‘restored to Great Britain the foremost place in Europe’? Was not 
the chief credit due rather to the whig ministers, and to Stanhope in 
particular, whose ability, activities, and patriotism are conspicuous in 
Mr. Chance’s pages? And can the ultimate failure at Nystad, the 
collapse of Sweden, the impotence of Denmark be ascribed with cer- 
tainty to the heroic and inexplicable obstinacy of Charles XII or to 
the genius of Peter the Great ? The inscrutable and tragic refusal of 
the Scandinavian peoples to recognise the essential unity of their 
interests, alike against the Teuton and the Slav, not for the first nor 
for the last time in modern European history, might be show to have 
contributed more to the catastrophe than the folly of the Swedish and 
the ambition of the Danish ruler. C. Grant ROBERTSON. 


Dreissig Jahre am Hoje Friedrichs des Grossen. Aus den Tagebiichern des 
Reichsgrafen Ahasverus Heinrich von Lehndorff, Kammerherrn der 
Kénigin Elisabeth Christine von Preussen. Von K. E. Scumipr- 
Lérzen. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1907.) 

ALTHOUGH now only published in part (the contents of eighteen large 

volumes of manuscript could hardly be printed in full) and in a German 

version of their French original, Count von Lehndorff’s Diaries form a 

contribution of unusual interest and piquancy to the already extensive 

literature of Prussian court memoirs. During all but thirty years 
this cadet of an ancient Prussian family, distinguished both before and 
since his day, was attached to the service of the Prussian court, where 
he held the post of chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth Christina, the consort 
of Frederick the Great. His lameness precluded him from military 
service ; but he was a man of high character and serious intellectual 
interests, who often deplored the conditions of the life that had fallen to 
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his lot, and bore himself in them with a very striking combination of 
courteous amiability with occasional proud reserve. He was never 
happier than with his books, and his favourite study was that of ancient 
history. His hopes of a large fortune were frustrated at an earlier date, 
but he married twice, and on his elder brother’s death from wounds 
received at Hochkirch, succeeded to their mother’s estate of Steinort, 
whither in his later years he retired and where his Diaries were discovered 
by their present editor about twenty years ago. To Lehndorff, as to 
the princes of the court where his best years were spent, the French 
language was no doubt as his mother-tongue ; and, though he was an 
ardent patriot, he was also a genuine cosmopolitan, admiring French 
manners in so perfect an exemplar as the Duc de Nivernais, and half 
breaking his heart because the king would not allow him to pay a visit 
to England in the company of his beloved ‘ Chevalier Hotham.’ 

Such was the chronicler of thirty years of a court life in many respects 
sut generis, although of course it is only on some of these that special light 
could here be thrown. Indeed, the portions of the Diaries which are 
here translated in anything like fulness extend only over the four or five 
years preceding the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, the course of 
that struggle itself, and the troubles at court after the victorious king’s 
return. Even so they have to deal with not a few strange vicissitudes— 
the ‘ reversal’ of alliances, the extraordinary changes of fortune in the 
war, the double flight of the royal court (or what remained of it) and its 
sojourns at the detested Magdeburg, the second extending over something 
like three years, and the shameful story of the divorce of the princess of 
Prussia, the young wife of the heir-presumptive to the throne. These 
events and transactions are commented on with brevity and candour, but 
in some passages, as in the account of the panic at Berlin in August 1757, 
to which the incompetence of the governor, Rochow, largely contributed, 
the narrative is so graphic that it could have been transferred almost 
bodily into the pages of Carlyle. It will thus appear why—apart from 
the fact that Lehndorff was attached to the service of the queen—we 
do not hear very much of King Frederick II himself. Yet nothing 
could be more characteristic than the way in which, whether he is 
present or absent, the reverence—and the fear—entertained for him 
overshadows the whole life of all else. Lehndorff, who was his whole- 
hearted admirer, seems never after his original appointment to have 
received any mark of personal favour at his hands, and, indeed, in 1764, 
was warned off, in Frederick’s most tyrannical manner, from entering 
into intimate relations with the young prince of Prussia, whose father 
had been specially dear to him. The diarist repeatedly complains how 
the great king ignored the devotion of his own subjects, and especially 
neglected to take advantage of the promise shown by younger members 
of the nobility. The charge of preferring Frenchmen to natives is brought 
against all the royal brothers, but especially against the king, and this 
quite apart from his literary preferences for such ‘bad characters’ as 
Maupertuis and his arch-foe Voltaire. On the other hand, Lehndorfi 
loses no opportunity of placing on record the admiration felt for the king 
both at home and abroad (especially, of course, in England) ; and there 
are some touching anecdotes showing how he was idolised by his soldiers— 
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such as the story of the thirty men who (in 1759) insisted on carrying 
him, when unwell, in a sedan all the way from Silesia into Saxony, though 
relays had been arranged for at the end of every mile. Nor was their 
instinct wrong: notwithstanding the tastes of his earlier days and a 
certain elegance of mind to which he could give expression whenever 
he chose, his feelings as well as his manners had gradually become those of 
a soldier ; and, in the year after the conclusion of the war, he is found 
flying into a passion at the dinner-table against the governor of the young 
prince of Prussia, who had ventured on the commonplace that peace is 
always preferable to war, and who was told that had these views of his 
been known he would never have been appointed to his post. 

One of the most repellent things in the personal life of Frederick the 
Great was his conduct towards his queen, and the editor of these Diaries 
is perfectly justified in his opinion that the immorality of the court of 
Berlin, which is usually associated with the reign of the great king’s suc- 
cessor but actually began in his own, is in part attributable to no other 
cause. No doubt Frederick had come to realise with the complete 
certainty which was distinctive of most of his own conclusions that 
Elizabeth Christina was no wiser than she was born to be. Lehndorff’s 
remarks about this unlucky lady—with whom he contrived to remain 
on good terms, notwithstanding incidental ‘ explanations,’ her loud talk, 
her furious passions, and her general incompetence—leave little doubt as 
to the correctness of the king’s judgment. But, surely, never was a queen 
consort, whether in the eighteenth century or in the early middle ages, 
subjected to indignities such as she had to undergo. This sister of the 
ambitious Juliana Maria of Denmark was neither publicly nor privately 
in the counsels of her consort. She saw Sanssouci for the first time en 
passant on the first flight of her court from Berlin ; and on her spouse’s 
triumphant return to his capital he apostrophised her with the cheerful 
remark that she had grown more corpulent. When his sister, Queen 
Alicia of Sweden, revisited Berlin after the absence of half a lifetime, 
her sister-in-law was indicated to her as ‘my old cow, whom you know 
already.’ This pleasing paraphrase the editor, perhaps judiciously, 
relegates to his appendix of notes. 

Two of the king’s brothers were endeared to Lehndorff not less by the 
charm of their personal qualities than by their good will to himself. The 
tragic story—for such it may be called—of the disgrace and death of the 
prince of Prussia (Augustus William) has been told before, but never 
with a more intimate touch of personal sympathy thanin these pages. But 
the real hero of the earlier years of this Diary is Prince Henry, with whom 
Count Lehndorff’s relation was one of affectionate friendship, subject to 
the emotional changes to which such relations are liable. Certainly they 
were never more conspicuously so than in the case of the princes of the 
Prussian royal family. The subject is not one about which it is easy to 
write ; but it should not be overlooked in the later history of the house 
of Hohenzollern. In the case of Prince Henry’s relations with Lehndorft 
all ended happily and reasonably ; while it is pleasant to note how King 
Frederick’s coolness towards a brother whose genius was akin to his own 
was in their later years exchanged for the most magnanimous recogni- 
tion of services to which was due the ending of the great war and all that 
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this result implied. We have no space left for touching on the passages 
in these Diaries referring to the son of Augustus William—afterwards 
King Frederick William Il—a prince much sinned against, however much 
he may have sinned on his side. Lehndorff observes with his usual point, 
in mitigation of the charges to be carried to the younger man’s account, 
that his education was worse than his father’s, inasmuch as he was left 
entirely to himself, his tutor, and the queen. Nor can we add any references 
to the princesses of the court and their attendant ladies, though it seems 
preposterous to pass by Princess Amalia, as original a character as her elder 
sister Wilhelmina, and far more favoured by opportunity for a display of 
eccentricities which did not alienate from her the good will of the most 
difficult of men, her great brother. She was ‘ everything by turns,’ and 
the /éte prepared for her on her installation as abbess of Quedlinburg is 
the non plus ultra of farcical irreverence. Much however could be for- 
given to the sister of a king who received the Turkish ambassador on 
Good Friday, and borrowed the communion table from the Dom for the 
display of gifts of plate. An unexpected addition to these vignettes is 
afforded by that of Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, on the 
occasion of whose departure to England as the bride of King George III 
Lehndorff attended as representing the queen of Prussia. The princess 
had, he notes, defeated seven rivals (whom he names) in the race. He 
reflects rather severely on the want of munificence shown on the occasion 
by the British court ; though liberality in money matters was, as he 
confesses elsewhere, not a quality for which ‘ our princes’ at home were 
celebrated. As for the king, frugality was a necessity to which he made 
few exceptions in the hard period of administrative effort which followed 
on the Seven Years’ War. 

The editor of this most interesting volume has accomplished his task 
as translator with remarkable competence, though Langeweile (a constant 
experience of Count Lehndorff’s) is an unsatisfactory rendering of ennui. 
Should this volume, as it well deserves, be translated into English, a certain 
amount of expurgation will be advisable. A. W. Warp. 


A Century of Empire. Vols. I, Il. By Sir Herserr Maxwett, Bt., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. (London: Arnold. 1909-1910.) 


THESE are the first and second of three volumes in which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell intends to trace ‘the dealings of fortune and fate with the 
British empire during the nineteenth century.’ The task before him is 
clearly onerous, by reason of its enormous complexity, its numberless 
authorities, its huge labyrinth of detail. Sir Herbert has accordingly 
refrained from attempting the impossible, and has given us in these 
volumes an exclusively political and parliamentary history of England 
down to 1868. All industrial, social, or literary side-issues, however 
important, have been left out. In spite of the title that he has chosen 
for his book, it is extremely reticent as to British colonies and depend- 
encies over sea. Such a process of selection is probably inevitable in 
the circumstances, but at times it involves the partial sacrifice of breadth 
of view. The tale of our struggle with Napoleon requires more than a 
casual reference to the orders in council and Continental system, and 
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calls for at least a comment on the utility of naval predominance. The 
rise of Australia and New Zealand deserves proper recognition. 

Within the scope that he has allowed himself however, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s work is concise, interesting and well proportioned. The style 
is fresh and animated ; occasionally it is reminiscent of Carlyle. The 
author is fairly obviously on the side of the tories; his heroes are 
Wellington and (in a lesser degree) Lord Derby; but he writes mainly 
without bias, and gives even Fox his due. Justice has been too rarely 
done to Castlereagh and Liverpool by writers on their period, and the 
able and temperate recognition given to them in these pages is the more 
welcome. Palmerston is thoroughly understood. No sympathy is 
expressed for the reformers’ agitation in the decade after Waterloo, and 
‘the precious Peterloo massacre,’ as Sir Herbert styles it, is reduced to 
small proportions. It is, we think, incorrect to state that ‘no sabre was 
fleshed’ on this occasion. Convincing evidence of ‘cutting’ by the 
yeomanry was adduced at the coroner’s inquest held at Oldham on the 
body of John Lees, ‘who died of sabre wounds at Manchester’ on the 
day of the riot. There are a few other slips in the first volume. The 
action attributed to the ‘Shannon,’ on p. 179, was really that of the 
‘Leopard.’ On p. 21 ‘1785’ should be ‘1780,’ and in the marginal note 
on p. 280 ‘1824’ should be ‘1823.’ More serious are the occasional 
misjudgments on military and naval questions. The difficulties, for 
instance, which beset Moore in December 1808 are much under-estimated. 
In view of the ludicrously small force at his disposal no general could 
have done more than he did to stem the tide of French invasion in the 
Peninsula. Sir Herbert’s description of the Crimean War is more forcible 
and clear, and indeed the whole of his second volume is less calculated to 
provoke military than political criticism. Disraeli’s maiden speech did not 
fail because it was bad, as is here suggested, but as Disraeli told his sister 
at the time, simply because of uproar, ‘ all organised by the Rads and the 
Repealers.’ The best recent writers on international law are far from 
regarding Palmerston’s position in the Pacifico case as ‘ wretchedly weak 
from the first.’ 

When finished, A Century of Empire will no doubt challenge com- 
parison with the last two volumes of the Political History of England, 
edited by Dr. Hunt and Mr. Poole. For learning and compactness we 
imagine that the latter works are not likely to be transcended, and they 
are also marked by a wider range of observation. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has however the great literary advantage of irresponsibility. He is not 
shackled by the austere requirements of a studiously impartial series, and 
his pen is consequently the more spontaneous and free. It is a relief 
to have nineteenth-century history whole-heartedly purged for once of 
whig glosses, and to find Sir Spencer Walpole boldly and repeatedly 
controverted on his own ground. Nor does Sir Herbert hesitate to con- 
demn his own party whenever he sees occasion, and he does not spare the 
Derby-Disraeli policy of ‘ dishing the Whigs’ in 1867. When he comes 
to treat of men and measures more nearly within the circle of his own 
personal knowledge, his narrative will probably gain an added breadth 
and colour. The observations on the primary importance of social history 
in the introduction to J. R. Green’s Short History are more often quoted 
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than believed in ; but they are nearer the truth in respect of the nineteenth 
century than of any other era in England’s past. It must be deemed a 
defect in the well-informed and valuable book before us that, with the 
exception of a few vivid pages on factory legislation and its causes, it does 
not adequately depict (because its writer does not himself realise) the storm 
and stress of English artisan life before its emancipation. Most of the 
ministerial changes minutely narrated here were of less moment than 
the contemporaneous transformation of the occupations and character of 
the people, in determining the destinies of England and the fate of her 
empire. GERALD B. HERTz. 


Bayern im Jahre 1866 und die Berufung des Fiirsten Hohenlohe. Eine 
Studie von K. A. von MOLLER. (Historische Bibliothek, herausgegeben 
von der Redaktion der Historischen Zeitschrift, xx. Band.) Munich : 
Oldenbourg. 1909. 

Bismarck und Bayern in der Zeit der Reichsgriindung. Von G., Kinrzet. 
(Frankfurter Historische Forschungen, Heft 2.) (Frankfurt : Joseph 
Baer. 1910.) 


THESE two publications are alike valuable contributions towards a final 
settlement (for which the documentary evidence, though still incomplete, 
is rapidly accumulating) of a far from simple problem connected with 
the antecedents of the foundation of the new German empire. There 
are, of course, more ways than one of looking at the question as to how 
the process of including the most important of the secondary states of 
Germany in a framework which was itself evolved only after many hesita- 
tions and misgivings was actually brought to a consummation. The 
essays now before us are specially instructive as treating it from the 
point of view of the special political antecedents and consequent special 
political situation of Bavaria. They are at one in refusing to be carried 
away by certain alarms and excursions connected with their theme which 
have been recently sounded by A. von Ruville, in illustration of the new 
method of ‘the Broken Coin.’ 

Dr. K. A. von Miiller’s account of the phases of Bavarian political 
history which led up to the appointment of Prince Hohenlohe as leading 
minister in Von der Pfordten’s place in the autumn of 1866, is not the 
less useful because the writer adheres to the limits of his design, that of a 
Vorarbeit to the history of the Hohenlohe ministry, of which we here only 
become acquainted with the programme. Nothing could have been less 
complete than the result seemed to be—neither was Hohenlohe actual 
head of the ministry, nor was its composition transformed ; neither had he 
a majority in the chambers at his back, nor (which in practical politics 
was of far greater importance) could he trust in the support of the king. 
As a matter of fact, in circumstances which lie outside the range of 
Dr. von Miiller’s present survey, actual power passed out of Prince 
Hohenlohe’s hands before the actual crisis in the affairs of Bavaria 
arrived. But the summons of him to office nevertheless possessed an 
enduring significance. The avowed and declared representative of a new 
policy—a national in the place of a purely Bavarian policy, which, whether 
it leaned on France as of old, or on Austria as of late, was anything rather 
than national—had prevailed ; and, so far as the co-operation of Bavaria 
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in the final determination of the German question was concerned, a new 
epoch had begun. 

To have made this clear is the chief service rendered by the first of 
these essays ; and its opening chapter, though beginning a little labori- 
ously, is in its way an admirable specimen of historical composition 
based on a careful, and indeed detailed, investigation of contemporary 
and occasionally conflicting currents of popular feeling. The two con- 
clusions which are specially worthy of note are the determining influence 
of the suspicions entertained, especially in south-western latitudes, against 
the designs of France; and (negatively) the relatively slight strength of 
religious prejudice—the ultramontane party proper, it must be remembered, 
was still unformed in Bavaria. What the author has to say about the 
personality and earlier political history of Prince Hohenlohe, though put 
with much force, can hardly be said to contain much that will be new 
to the readers of his Memoirs. None of the actors on the crowded scene 
of the political history of Germany in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century has held a position resembling that occupied by this conscious 
representative of the traditions of an ancient intermediate family, whose 
training was that of a cosmopolite, but whose heart was thoroughly 
German, and whose political views, notwithstanding his diplomatic 
readiness for talk and for compromise, had in them the national-liberal 
strain characteristic of the south-west. On the other hand, the account 
of the programme with which his ministerial career opened, and of the 
modifications which his designs had from the outset to undergo, is neither 
very easy nor altogether satisfactory to follow in detail. Hohenlohe’s ap- 
pointment was a moral rather than an actual victory ; and Bavaria re- 
mained unbound to Prussia except by the treaty of alliance concluded 
by Von der Pfordten in August 1866, certainly not under the pressure of 
opinion in the Bavarian chambers or people, to whom that treaty was 
alike unknown. Thus, by a curious and only partially deserved irony of 
fate, the minister who was made—nor wholly without justice—the scape- 
goat of the ire excited by the Bavarian collapse, was directly instrumental 
in opening the door to future possibilities which his successor could do 
little or nothing to bring nearer to fulfilment. Yet Von der Pfordten 
had, in his anguish, almost at the last moment looked wistfully towards 
France ; whereas Hohenlohe had from the first foreseen what ought to be 
and what actually came to pass. 

In an appendix Dr. von Miiller addresses himself specially to the 
assertion of A. von Ruville, that King Lewis II (of whose relation to the 
progress of affairs at this critical season the essay contains a very careful 
estimate) had gained better conditions for Bavaria in the peace by pledging 
his royal word to King William as to the maintenance of the secret treaty 
of alliance. The confutation of this hypothesis, the external evidence for 
which hardly deserves to be called specious, is taken up with great vigour 
by Professor G. Kiintzel. He shows that the easy terms granted to Bavaria 
by Bismarck, and above all the avoidance of any offence to her and her 
sovereign’s pride by insistence on a territorial cession such as the pride of 
the other sovereign immediately concerned would have been gratified by 
receiving, need no such explanation, and were consistent with the policy, 
always considerate of the dynasties and for manifest reasons especially 
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of the Wittelsbachs, pursued by him throughout a quinguennium of 
arduous diplomacy. Professor Kiintzel continues his polemic, much on 
the same lines, in a discussion of the comparatively unimportant question 
of the first appearance of Bismarck’s design of making his master emperor, 
and in three illuminating chapters on the relations of the South German 
states to this question, and the issues involved in it, from the outbreak 
of the great war to the final negotiations at Versailles. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss the question whether the famous Cercay discoveries 
damaged anybody but Dalwigk (whose position as minister of ‘ divided ’ 
Hesse-Darmstadt was in any case peculiar, and who was duly ‘ retired ’ 
before long) ; but we think that Count Bray’s shifts and delays, with regard 
to the other South German states and to the new constitution, largely 
accounted for, in any case, by the unaccountable ways of his sovereign, 
are here quite sufficiently explained without the necessity of imputing 
to him either political ineptitude or Austrian leanings ; and, which is of 
more importance, that the sagacity of Bismarck’s diplomacy is thoroughly 
vindicated in an instance where not ruthless violence but patient vigilance 
lay at the root of its success. A. W. Warp. 


Nordische Personennamen in England in alt- wnd friihmittelenglischer Zeit. 
Von E. Bsérxman. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, XXXVIL.) 
(Halle a.8.: Niemeyer. 1910.) 

The Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland. By G. HenpErson. (Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 1910.) 


A NEw work bv the author of Scandinavian Loan Words in Middle English is 
always welcome. In the present work Professor Bjérkman passes in review 
the forms that Norse personal names assume in England, in Old English 
and in Early Middle English. His material is extensive, yet much is left 
out. For instance, Round’s Ancient Charters prior to 1200; Landholders 
in Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, temp. Hen. I, the 
eatly Pipe Rolls, the Testa de Nevill, the Feet of Fines, the Charter Rolls, 
the Patent Rolls, the Close Rolls, the Inquisitiones Post Mortem, the 
Tazxatio Ecclesiastica, Kirkby’s Quest, the Index of Ancient Petitions, 
the Index of Court Rolls, all of which are printed and accessible. 
He has had the pages of the Liber Vitae Ecclesiae Dunelmensis containing 
most Norse names photographed, and has thus corrected many errors in 
Joseph Stevenson’s edition, yet he does not seem to know Hellwig’s Die 
Namen des nordhumbrischen Liber Vitae (Berlin, 1888). A flood of light 
is thrown on the subject by the author’s methodical research. Still a 
few criticisms may find place here. Mr. Bjérkman adopts Freeman’s 
derivation of Freystrop, Pembrokeshire, from Freyr ; but since the name 
ofa god is not found combined with pory, it is likely to be Freysteinsporp, 
as Frestintorp, Yorkshire, in 1086, becomes Fraisthorp in 1285 (Kirkby’s 
Quest.) He derives Aynderby, Yorkshire, from Anund. But Enderby, 
Leicestershire, is Endredeby, early Hen. III, Harl. Charter 83. A. 19, 
Endirdeby in 1286, Harl. Charter 83. A. 20, Enderdeby in 1337, Add. 
Charter 19841.! This can only be Eindridi. Mr. Bjérkman in a footnote 
inclines to derive Eindrebi, Endrebi, 1086, from Eindriti. He explains 
Ulf fenisc, 1086, as Ulfr fénizki, ‘ Ulf the niggard.’ In the Hyde Register, 


1 Index to Charters, British Museum, i. 260. 
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Atzor feonisca occurs, i.e. fjénski, from Fjén, Funen: Fenise would be 
the Norman spelling of feonisca. Unlot, 1086, he equates with «ahlutr, 
‘damage,’ which never occurs as a name. Ulidtr isa likely name. Leot, 
i.e. Lidtr, occurs in the tenth century, and as Let in 1086. Konrad 
Gislason has shown from Scaldic verse, the only sound test, that 
Norwegian-Icelandic retained -ketill in personal names as late as the 
beginning of the eleventh century, while Danish-Swedish -kel, -kil (for 
-ketill) is found already on the earliest runic stones. This would seem to be 
a more valuable criterion than Mr. Bjérkman is inclined tothink. Hawer 
must be Havarr, as Ulfer is Ulfarr, and the fact that the same man is called 
Haward and Hawerd does not run counter tothat. Lefer must be Leifr. 
The new reading Thorleuer for Leuer in Liber Vitae Eccl. Dunelm. supports 
thisquiteas much. Lefsi from N. Leifsi, Iceland, is paralleled by Copsi, 1086, 
from *Kofsi. Under Snerri, 1086, Snarri de Thurketliston, Leicester 
Merchant Guild Roll, 1260,? near in form to Snorri, should have been given. 
Under Sigrid Cireth, Leicester Guild Roll, 1196.4 Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
in a note to ‘ fil. Germunde,’ in the Leicester Roll of 1199, says ‘ Probably 
a feminine, Frankish Germunda,’* but the regular weakening of Geir- 
mundar, gen. of Geirmundr, is, in Danish, Germunde, i.e. Germunde. 

The Norse influence on Gaelic Scotland has always been overlooked 
and underestimated. Mr. Henderson’s book is mainly a survey of the 
Norse linguistic influence on Gaelic vocabulary, place-names, and personal 
names, dealing also with belief, ritual, and literature. As a Gaelic scholar 
the author is well equipped for that side of his task, but he is sadly to 
seek in his knowledge of Norse. A few examples will suffice. Mikinn-nes 
(i.e. mikla nes), Galgeddlar (for Gaddgedlar, Galloway), hestja, * horse,’ for 
hestr, Breidafierdar, fjérda, sja-fjérda, as nominatives, Flatr-ey, Gnup- 
askard (for Gnipa-skard) to explain Ben Auskard, fra Giljan, in the 
Landnima, for fra Giljum, hlidr, ‘ slope, for hlid. Vatersay he explains 
from a non-existent vatrs gen. of vatn, adding ‘the Norse form vatr is 
rare, the usual spelling being vatz ; hence vatns-ey.’ Vatr never existed. 
Vatersay may be from vedr, gen. vedrs, ‘ ram,’ while Waternish, according 
to Mr. Henderson Vains-ness, is vedr-nes, * weather-ness,’ in analogy with 
Waterford, vetra-fidrdr, in Ireland. 

Some derivations of place-names demonstrably wrong may be subjoined. 
Raasa, Gaelic Raarsaidh, Mr. Henderson gives as Rar-css-ey, ‘roe-ridge-isle’ : 
it is Rei(S)ars-ey. Nerabus, which Mr. Henderson explainsfrom Norse knérr, 
‘ ship-stead,” is nedri-bdlstaSr. Saddell, Gaelic Sa’adal, Mr. Henderson 
takes as sag, ‘saw,’ a place where wood was sawn down; itis sau(3)a-dalr 
“sheep-dale.’ Fladda, Mr. Henderson derives from fljét-ey instead of Flat-ey. 
Killegray, Mr. Henderson gives as Kjallakr-ey ; it is probably Kellingar-ey. 
Helmsdale, Mr. Henderson derives from Hjalmunés-dalr, ‘ Hjalmund’s 
dale,’ but the Orkneyinga Saga calls it Hjalmundalr, supposed to stand 
for Hjalmardalr in analogy with hjdlmarvélr, hjalmunvélr, hjalmvdlr, 
‘tiller.* The non-existent Hjalmund is used to explain Halmadairigh as 
Hjalmunds-erg. Liddesdale, in South Scotland, Mr. Henderson takes from 
Hlid-dalr. It is Liddeles-dale in early forms, from the river Liddel. 
Lanndaidh in Islay is not, as Mr. Henderson says, from landareign, but 


? Miss Bateson, Records of Leicester, i. 88. 
3 Tbid. i. 13. * Thid.i. 17 n. 10. 
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the Icelandic land-ey, land-eyjar, in South Iceland. Ulverston is from 
Ulfarr, not from Ulfr ; Ullapool is not Ulli-bélstadr but Ola-bél ; Boisdale, 
not ‘ slight-bay-dale,’ but Begis-dalr (Iceland) ; Stornoway, not stjérnvagr, 
but stjérnu-vagr ; Appleby, not apaldr-by, but eplabjr. On p. 135 the 
author says setr ‘figures in Thrumster, Bulbster, and other like endings 
in Caithness, and again in Ulster, Leinster, Munster.’ It is however common 
knowledge that this -ster is Norse stadir, stadr, and the author applies it 
himself to three names with -ster in Caithness on p. 155. Snizort, Mr. 
Henderson explains as Snow-firth, or from sni, ‘slice,’ ‘to go zig-zag’ ; 
it is either from Sneis, a Norse nickname, or from Sneris, gen. of Snerir, 
which in Norway becomes Snes- in place-names. Cornabus is not korna- 
bdlstadir, ‘ corn-town,’ but comes from Korni, nomen, which is found in 
Norway: Korna-bélstadr. Similarly Cadboll is not kattar-bdl, ‘ cat’s 
stead,’ but Kata-bol, from Kati, nomen, found in Norway. The. author 
derives Harris from a Norse comparative haerri, * higher,’ the higher ground 
as compared with the low-lying ground of Lewis. The early forms show 
it to be Norse herad with a plural s added, in analogy with Hérad in N. 
Iceland, and Harray or Hara, a part of Mainland, Orkney. Macleod of the 
Heradh appears in the Book of Clanranald, c. 1500; Herag de Lewis, 15 June 
1498, Reg. of the Great Seal of Scotland, Herag de Lewis, 1572, 1580. Dean 
Munroe, 1549, speaks of ‘the Harry.’ In maps it is Hary, Herrie, Harry, 
Haraia, Harrea, Harray, between 1546 and 1654. The earliest instance 
of the plural s is Harreis, 1508, Reg. of the Great Seal of Scotland. In Gaelic 
it is called Na-h-Earradh. Modern Norse names fare no better than old 
ones—Bjornssen for Bjérnson, Stefannson for Stefansson. Still, this book 
is of great value as a storehouse of the traces of Northmen in Scotland. 
The early forms of place-names in Scottish state papers have not been 
made use of, but they often throw unexpected light on this matter. 
JOn STEFANSSON. 


The Medieval Hospitals of England, by Rotua M. Cuay, with a Preface 
by the Bishop of Bristol. (London: Methuen. s.a.) 


THE authoress of this excellent book has ransacked local histories, the 
calendars of Patent Rolls, and even manuscript sources; and the last 
chapter, giving a list of all the hospitals in England to the number of 
nearly 800, bears witness to much hard work. There is a good index, 
and the illustrations are abundant and excellent. It is not only a 
eadable but a scholarly volume, so much so that we wish Miss Clay had 
been allowed to give fuller references for her statements. The draw- 
back of the subject is that the term hospital was used of many institutions 
which had nothing in common, viz. a grammar school, an inn, a lunatic 
asylum, a medical institution, an almshouse, a place for lepers, or a 
monastic house ; and it is difficult to make any statement that is true of 
all hospitals. Naturally in a work which covers in detail the whole of 
England there are errors, and the writer asks that those who have local 
knowledge will help her to correct them. Thus Crowmarsh Hospital 
(p. 314) was not under the patronage of Oseney Abbey, nor in any way 
connected with it; Clattercote was a Gilbertine priory for nuns of that 
order who were lepers, and ought not be reckoned among hospitals. The 
hospital of Bethlem at Oxford (p. 314) is not mentioned as early as 1219, 
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though Anthony Wood says so; the date is found on one of those deeds 
of University College to which false dates were assigned to prove the 
antiquity of the college ; the real date is about 1350. A more serious 
error of Wood is the statement that there was a house for converted Jews 
in Oxford as well as in London ; he gives the history of the house, mentions 
some of the inmates, and Skelton gives a picture of it; but it is all an 
error. Henry III gave two houses in Oxford to the Domus Conversorum 
in London, one on each side of St. Aldate’s Street, which as late as the 
reign of Elizabeth paid rent to the master of the rolls ; when Wood found 
one of them described in a will as domus Conversorum (i.e., ‘ the house 
which paid rent to the converts ’), he formed the conclusion that there was 
‘a house for converts’ at Oxford. ‘Eve the converted Jew’ (Eva con- 
versa) of whom he found mention in the cartulary of St. Frideswide was 
no doubt ‘ Eve the lay sister.’ Therefore, in another edition, pp. 22 and 
99 will need correction. On p. 127 Banbury may be added to the list 
of the hospitals whjch had the right of electing or (to use the term which 
the Bishop of Lincoln said was correct) ‘ nominating’ their head. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Clay will continue to work at her subject, and 
in another edition she might be able to give fuller information about the 
visitation of hospitals. Some of them were regularly visited by the bishop 
when he visited the monasteries ; others seem to have been visited by 
no one ; others according to Miss Clay were visited by laymen, while the 
chancellor had the visitation of hospitals founded by the king. But in 
this last case, did the chancellor visit in person, and did he hold visitations 
at regular intervals or only when the king gave him a command? Un- 
fortunately much of the material is to be found only in bishops’ registers, 
and at the present rate of progress of the Canterbury and York society it 
will be 300 years before all episcopal registers are printed. The ‘ thirteenth- 
century inquisition,’ quoted on p. 71, is now called ‘ Hundred Rolls,’ vol. ii. 
p- 725; ‘ Augustinian chaplains’ (p. 152) might be better rendered 
‘ Augustinian priests,’ for capellanus was the regular word in the thirteenth 
and following centuries for a priest ; thus in the rolls of institution at 
Lincoln the five orders below a bishop are clericus, acolitus, subdiaconus, 
diaconus, capellanus. The note on p. 202 should read ‘ 29 Hen. III,’ not 
‘22 Ed. I” The book is a storehouse of information on hospitals and 
indispensable for one who is studying that subject. H. E. Satrer. 


A History of Northumberland. Vol. IX. By H. H. E. Craster, M.A. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Andrew Reid, 1909.) 

We have reviewed previous volumes of this work in 1904 and 1908, 
and have pleasure in testifying that the good workmanship which they 
evinced is maintained in the present volume. It deals with the parochial 
chapelry of Earsdon, comprising the separate townships of Earsdon, 
Backworth, Burradon, Holywell, Hartley, Seaton Delaval, and Newsham 
with South Blyth; and with the parochial chapelry of Horton, com- 
prising the separate townships of Horton, West Hartford, East Hartford, 
Bebside, and Cowpen. Earsdon is a chapelry of Tynemouth parish, and 
Horton a chapelry of Woodhorn parish, and both are situate in the south- 
east part of the county of Northumberland, immediately to the north of 
the parts of Tynemouthshire treated of in vol. viii. 
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The district is naturally flat and uninteresting, and the aspect of its 
surface is now irreparably injured by colliery workings, but it has always 
been a fertile tract, as productive in ancient times of agricultural crops 
as it is in modern of mineral wealth, and its annals serve to illustrate 
the lives and fortunes of many well known Northumbrian families. 
Foremost amongst these were the Delavals of Seaton Delaval. Their 
names appear as baronial landowners in the county within sixty years 
after the Conquest, and by the thirteenth century their family residence 
became fixed at Seaton, in Earsdon Chapelry. A very complete account, 
with carefully compiled genealogical tables, is given of prominent members 
of the family, amongst others of Gilbert Delaval, who took an active part 
in the rebellion of the northern barons against King John, which brought 
about the signing of Magna Charta; of Sir John Delaval, who was five 
times sheriff and served on the borders in the reign of Henry VIII; of 
Sir Ralph Delaval, commissioner for the borders in the reign of James I, 
and of his grandson, Sir Ralph Delaval, who made the harbour at Seaton 
Sluice, described by Roger North in his account of the visit paid by Lord 
Keeper Guildford to Seaton Delaval in 1676. The family became extinct 
in the male line in 1814, and the Seaton estates devolved by entail on 
the Astleys, who represent a daughter of the house. The frontispiece 
of the volume is a view of Seaton Delaval Hall, built by Vanbrugh, and 
standing on or near the site of the former tower, alluded to in Scott’s 
Marmion. 

Seghill and Hartley form the text of a narrative of the Northumbrian 
rebellion of 1317 in favour of Robert Bruce against Edward II, in which 
Walter Selby, of Seghill, and Gilbert Middleton, of Hartley, took a 
prominent part. The chief exploit of the rebels was their capture of 
Lewis de Beaumont, the newly appointed bishop of Durham, and of the 
two Roman cardinals and legates, Gauselin and Luca Fieschi, who were 
accompanying the bishop on his ill-fated journey to Durham to take 
possession of his see. The description of Horton is illustrated by pedigrees, 
more complete than any hitherto published, of the well known genealogical 
line of the Charrons, Monbouchers, and Harbottles. Guischard de Charron, 
a Savoyard relative of Queen Eleanor, consort of Henry III, married the 
heiress of the lords of Horton ; Bertram de Monboucher, a Breton knight, 
married the ultimate heiress of the Charrons; Robert Harbottle, a North- 
umbrian landowner, married the ultimate heiress of the Monbouchers ; 
and of the ultimate two co-heiresses of the Harbottles one married Sir 
Thomas Percy and became an ancestress of the dukes of Northumberland 
and of Athol, and the other married Sir Edward Fitton, and became an 
ancestress of the Newdigates, the Gerards, and the Staffordshire Levesons. 
Extracts from the Tynemouth chartulary are again used to furnish 
details of the customs and dues incident to landholding in the thirteenth 
century, and these are supplemented by the Hartley and Seaton Delaval 
manor court rolls of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which are of the 
greater value owing to the dearth of this class of record in Northumber- 
land. A report made by Joshua Delaval in 1596 gives a sad account of 
the depopulation of the rural districts in Elizabethan times through the 
eviction of the common field tenants and the conversion of their holdings 
from arable to pasture. It relates that in Seghill there were in 1569 ten 
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farmholds, whereon dwelt ten husbandmen, who kept ten ploughs, and each 
occupied 60 acres of arable land in three fields, and that before 1596 all of 
these were displaced by the landlord, who turned the 600 acres into pasture, 
to that ‘ there is now not any tenant, tenement, house, nor furniture ;’ and 
a similar report is given of the then state of Hartley and Seaton Delaval. 

The volume ends with a description of the modern seaport of Blyth. 
Owing to the opening out of coal pits in the more northern part of Northum- 
berland and to the deepening of Blyth Harbour a considerable proportion 
of export trade has been in recent years diverted from the Tyne to Blyth, 
whence four million tons of coals are now annually shipped. 

Contributions on the Backworth find of Roman articles by Professor 
Haverfield, on the collieries and coal trade by Mr. T. E. Forster, on the 
genealogy of many well known and influential modern local families by 
Mr. John Crawford Hodgson, on ancient and modern architectural buildings 
in the district by Mr. Knowles, and on the non-established churches by Mr. 
Maberley Phillips, add to the completeness of an ably written, well edited, 
and very readable volume, which is illustrated with plates of views, 
maps, and plans, and with engravings of seals, coats-of-arms, Roman 
relics, and other objects of interest. F. W. Denpy. 


Brasenose College Register, 1509-1909. Vol. I, Register; Vol. II, Tables 
and Index. (Oxford: Blackwell. 1909.) 

Brasenose College Quatercentenary Monographs. Vol. I, General ; Vol. II, 
Special Periods. (Oxford: Blackwell. 1909.) 


No happier official commemoration of the four hundredth year of Brasenose 
College could have been devised than this very full list of its members 
since its foundation. Under the editorship of the Principal, Dr. C. B. 
Heberden, the most scrupulous pains have been taken to append to every 
name all the facts which the college records furnish as to admission, 
status, and departure from the college. An antiquary desiring the 
minutest information as to the college career of any Brasenose man will 
find full satisfaction here. From 1800 onwards every member has also 
attached to his name an outline of the known facts as to his subsequent 
career, so providing a record of surpassing interest and completeness for 
all Brasenose men. It is, however, much to be regretted that an essen- 
tially faulty ground-plan has been adopted, greatly impairing, and in 
some points quite destroying, the usefulness of the Register for general 
students of academical history. The editor seems to have decided that 
the college records of admission were too meagre and uncertain to form the 
backbone of the Register, and that recourse must be had to the University 
matriculation records. These are fairly continuous from 1576, and, except 
for the Civil War period, are tolerably full and complete from 1623. So far 
they are accessible only in the index to them supplied by Joseph Foster’s 
Alumni Oronienses. Had these records for Brasenose College been printed 
in full and in order of time, this Register would have filled a great gap in 
academical history, and set a noble example to other colleges. Instead, 
this Register has mutilated the record both by omissions and by disloca- 
tions. All mention of parentage, or of parish of origin, is left out, and 
these facts have still painfully to be gathered from Foster’s eight volumes. 
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The names in each year are given not in order of time, but in two alphabeti- 
cal sections, one for January-March, the other for the rest of the year. 
It is thus impossible to get a true chronological view of Brasenose admis- 
sions without rewriting the whole book. The immense tedium of so great 
a compilation has led to somewhat undue meagreness. Thus, the year 
only of degree is given instead of day and month as well. If exact 
information is desired as to any recent Brasenose graduate recourse must 
still be had to the voluminous University Gazette. 

Some special features of the Register deserve notice. It supplies a 
college Athenae by giving an alphabetical list (ii. 153) of known Brasenose 
authors, and by adding to each author in his place in the Register the 
names of his books, with a distinctive mark if the work is found in the 
college library. This furnishes both a guide to prospective donors to the 
library and an incentive to further inquiry as to Brasenose writers and 
their books. This record might well have been fuller, and have given 
at least some indication of the size of the books. We notice that 
the college library appears to be without any treatise by its great 
ornament Jeremy Taylor (i. 152). There are excellent lists of fellows 
and scholars on their respective foundations, and of college officers. 
Especially commendable are the lists of college lecturers. When supple- 
mented by like lists for other colleges, these will supply a means of 
judging of the reality or unreality of formal college tuition from Elizabeth 
to Victoria. Other classified lists, as of incumbents of college benefices, 
of members of other societies who have also been members of Brasenose, 
&c., are admirable in themselves, and deserve imitation by compilers 
of other college registers. Four charts, one for each century, compare 
Brasenose numerically year by year with a conjectural average college. 
The first and part of the second are useless, because of the patent 
inadequacy of the data. The two others show that Brasenose has not 
only increased its revenues and enlarged its buildings, but has been 
steadily ascending in the scale of comparative numbers. 

As part of its official celebration of its four hundredth anniversary, 
Brasenose College has issued two volumes of monographs on the college 
buildings, property and history. Individually and collectively the four- 
teen papers are of great interest, but their effect is much obscured by 
the intercalation of a variety of original documents which ought to have 
been put by themselves in a separate volume. Of the eight monographs 
in the first volume the palm must be assigned to Mr. E. W. Allfrey’s 
terse, scholarly and professionally exact Architectural History of the College. 
In its brief compass (sixty-three pages) this gives an account, fully illus- 
trated with views and plans, not only of the past and present fabric and 
of the new buildings now in progress, but of designs formerly contemplated 
but never carried out. No such contribution has been made to the 
history of any Oxford college since T. G. Jackson’s Wadham College (1893). 
Equally concise and full of exact information are the Bursar’s (Dr. A. J. 
Butler’s) monographs on the portraits, painted, on glass, or engraved, in 
the possession of the college, and on the college estates. He has also 
printed, with sufficient introductions, certain old lists of benefactors and 
of donors of plate. Mr. Falconer Madan sets out with clearness and 
minute accuracy the facts as to the site of the college, the name and arms, 
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and the eponymous ‘ Brasen Nose.’ His Brief Annals, a concise chrono- 
logical list of college events, and his List of Books relating to the College 
provide new and suggestive models for students of college history. 

The bulky second volume was designed to exhibit, something like 
century by century, the main features of the general and social history of 
the college. This division of duty has brought out in a pleasant way the 
special proclivities of the writers as lawyer, historian or essayist, but has 
involved a considerable amount of repetition in the use made of available 
material. The first of these monographs in the second volume gives an 
account of the founders, earliest benefactors, and successive codes of 
statutes. The analysis of the statutes is somewhat bewildering, partly 
because it neglects to set out how much in the Brasenose code was common 
to all colleges of the time. The second and third monographs cover the 
period 1547-1660. Both are brilliantly written, and make considerable 
use of the quaint records contained in the college account-books. These 
accounts afford much valuable matter for academic history, hitherto 
inaccessible and therefore unused. It is to be hoped that the college will 
one day publish the information to be gleaned from this source as a sub- 
stantial work by itself, instead of drawing on it only for tags to enliven an 
essay or two. Professor Richard Lodge deftly employs the contemporary 
notes of Anthony Wood to connect Brasenose with general political history 
in the later Stuart period. The writer of the monograph on the eighteenth 
century is unduly impressed by the apparent gargantuan lavishness of 
meats and drinks in the college menus. He seems to overlook the fact 
that such gaudies were attended by a very large number of guests. Most 
borough muniment-rooms have records of far greater prodigality in 
annual banqueting. The nineteenth century nominally claims ‘ Mono- 
graph XIV,’ but has in fact six tractates assigned to it. Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward’s Reminiscences (all too brief, in eight pages) are steeped in the 
charm of leisurely, lovable old Oxford. College rowing, cricketing, and 
successes in the schools have each a full, distinct treatise. Brief apprecia- 
tions are given of ‘ Nine Brasenose Worthies,’ typical men of the century, 
in divergent ways of life. The index to vol. ii suffers from over-classifica- 
tion, with inadequate cross-references. In an index one naturally looks 
for Godstow and Magdalen College under their own letters: here they are 
to be found only in the long columns assigned to Oxford City and Oxford 
University. ANDREW CLARK. 


History of Secondary Education in Scotland; an Account of Scottish 
Secondary Education from Early Times to the Education Act of 1908. 
By Joun Strone. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909.) 

Scottish Education ; School and University, from Early Times to 1908. 
By Joun Kerr. (Cambridge University Press. 1910.) 


Mr. Strone gives a valuable summary of the growth and development 
of secondary education in Scotland. Beginning with Columba’s land- 
ing in Scotland in 563 a.p., he traces the story of higher school 
education through stages of Celtic influence, ‘catholic supremacy,’ 
and the fifteenth century. He devotes an interesting chapter to the 
pre-Reformation studies. He then shows the effects of the Reformation 
on Scotch education, and describes the course of the influence exercised 
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by the church on education. Next follow a chapter on the parish 
school (1600-1872) and a chapter on the burgh or grammar school 
(1600-1872). The space devoted to the history of Scotch secondary 
education down to 1872 occupies only 192 pages. The remainder of the 
volume explains the chief features of Scotch education since 1872. The 
explanatory account of the recent period, 1872-1910, summarises most 
acceptably the legislative and administrative changes under which 
secondary education is now organised in Scotland, and puts the reader 
in touch with the Scotch system, pleasantly and fully. Moreover, con- 
stant references are given to the sources of official documents. The 
space allotted to this latest period has necessarily restricted the 
scale of treatment of the history from 563 to 1872. Mr. Strong himself 
however, in his preface, points out that the reading of his book does 
not remove the necessity of having recourse to Grant’s History of the 
Burgh Schools of Scotland and Professor Edgar’s History of Early Scottish 
Education for the particular subjects with which they deal. Within the 
limitation of space thus imposed Mr. Strong has given an attractive 
account of Scotch educational history. It must be remembered that 
Scotch education does not lend itself to clean-cut divisions into elementary, 
secondary, and university education, and accordingly Mr. Strong has to 
afford glances into educational development as a whole. As a history of 
school education with special emphasis on the secondary school the work 
is distinctly able, illuminating, and suggestive. Much restraint must have 
been exercised to give so much information in so short a space. The writer 
shows a wide grasp of general educational history, and in his description 
of the Scotch schools has made independent research, giving his book 
marked value to students of educational history as well as to the general 
reader. Though not an exhaustive work on the subject it is clearly the 
result of close study and careful thinking. It is clear in expression, as 
befits a teacher, and scholarly in its constant appeal to original autho- 
rities. In short, Mr. Strong gives a trustworthy presentment of the whole 
course of Scotch educational history, such as academical students of 
education and the general reader will be glad to find is, at last, obtainable. 

Shortly after Mr. Strong’s book has followed one by Dr. John Kerr, 
which has been delayed in publication by the writer’s illness. This book 
contains a fuller account than Mr. Strong’s book of the history of the 
universities, and the history of schools is thus brought into closer con- 
nexion with the development of the organisation of learning as a whole. 
Dr. Kerr begins his history with the twelfth century, contending that the 
historian of education in Scotland of earlier periods can ‘ scarcely be said 
to stand on sufficiently solid ground.’ Both writers ground their history 
of the schools on Grant’s Burgh Schools of Scotland. Mr. Strong aims at 
making his book particularly valuable to the student-teacher as well as 
the general reader. Dr. Kerr’s aim is, as he says himself, to give an 
impressionist or bird’s-eye view of the subject. The two books, therefore, 
have much similarity in their scope. Dr. Kerr’s division into four periods 
—(i) down to 1560, (ii) 1560-1696, (iii) 1696-1872, (iv) 1872-1908—is helpful 
and suggestive ; and in the fourth period, as the late senior chief inspector 
of schools and training colleges in Scotland, he is especially well equipped 
with knowledge. It is regrettable that the two books cover so much of 
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the same ground, for both are the result of much thought and labour. 
Mr. Strong offers more material on the history of the secondary school, 
while Dr. Kerr gives the fuller account of the whole course of Scotch 
educational history, and by the inclusion of universities, secondary schools, 
primary schools, and training colleges, gives a more comprehensive view, 
as well as affords the reader more interesting incidents of student life, 
more details of scholars and of educationists, together with the concentra- 
tive outcome of great experience on recent educational legislation and 
administration. On the subject of secondary schools, it may be again 
emphasised, Mr. Strong has written in the spirit of special research. 
Foster WATSON. 


Essays relating to Ireland, Biographical, Historical, and Topographical. 
By C. Lirron FaLkiner. With a Memoir of the Author by Epwarp 
Dowpven, LL.D. (London: Longmans, 1909.) 


Aut students of Irish history deplore the unhappy accident in the Swiss 
mountains which caused the untimely death of the author of these essays 
in the summer of 1908. Though Falkiner never attempted to give a 
complete account of any lengthened period of Irish history, he had shown 
by numerous historical essays, dealing with many periods, a faculty and 
a habit of painstaking original research, a power of presenting salient 
facts in a lofty and not unattractive literary style, and above all an 
admirable temper in approaching topics which though long past are still 
too often the subject of bitter feeling. These and other qualities go far 
to justify Professor Dowden in saying that had Falkiner lived he would 
probably have ‘ ranked among the students of Irish history of the younger 
generation as Lecky’s immediate successor.’ But it was not to be, and 
we must be grateful for this the third volume of his collected essays. 

The biographical essays in this volume are arranged chronologically. 
The first, on Edmund Spenser in Ireland, endeavours to trace the influence 
of the poet’s Irish surroundings on the scenery and imagery of his poem. 
The second, on Sir John Davis (as Falkiner, following custom, writes the 
name of the Irish attorney-general of James I, though ‘ Davies ’ appears 
to be the correct form), is more historical in its aim. Davies was specially 
concerned with three great transactions, each of which left its mark on the 
history of the country : the organisation of local government, particularly 
in Ulster, the ‘ tremendous operation’ of the plantation of Ulster, and 
the reform of the parliamentary system. The second of these achieve- 
ments, as being best known, is not here dealt with. Indeed, it seems a 
guiding principle in Falkiner’s essays to select the less conspicuous land- 
marks of the past for treatment. ‘For,’ as he says, in another essay, 
“it is in the examination of hidden history that the true origin of familiar 
events is most often revealed.” To show the importance of the work of 
Davies in the shiring of Ulster, Falkiner gives a brief survey of the civil 
state of Ireland at the accession of James I. In the course of this survey 
he notices the significant fact that Armagh was the only town of. the 
smallest importance in the whole of Celtic Ulster, and Armagh, as a centre 
of English influence, was continually harried by O'Neill. He also makes 
this suggestive remark : ‘ It is certainly something more than a coincidence 
that the anglicising of Ulster, arrested in the fourteenth century by the 
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Scottish invasion, was never effectually resumed until the hostile exertion 
of Scottish power had ceased to be a possibility through the accession of 
James I to the English Crown.’ Falkiner’s work as editor of the Ormonde 
Papers for the Historical Manuscripts Commission renders his essay 
entitled ‘ An Illustrious Cavalier’ specially authoritative. He does not 
however attempt a survey of the political aspects of the career of the 
‘Great Duke,’ but deals mainly with his personal character as revealed 
in hitherto unused sources. The essay on Archbishop Stone covers a 
somewhat obscure period between the age of Swift and the rise of Flood 
and Grattan, in which the author handles the leading figures as if they 
were quite familiar to him, and introduces them to his readers. In that on 
Robert Emmet he taps sources only recently made available, such as the 
diary of Thomas Addis Emmet, and the Projets et Tentatives de Débarque- 
ment aux Iles Britanniques 1793-1805, from the French archives. Putting 
these together it is manifest that if Emmet’s rising had the appearance 
of an independent movement it was only because he was ‘ too impatient 
to await the tardy development of the plans of the French Government 
for sending assistance to Ireland.’ 

In some slight historical sketches of Irish towns we note, as he runs 
down the centuries, the rare combination of breadth and accuracy in 
Falkiner’s statements. There are some obvious slips, which may be due 
to the printer, and on p. 166 Maurice FitzGerald, half-brother of Fitz- 
Stephen, and his grandson of the same name are confounded, but Falkiner, 
while eliminating the rubbish that too often passes for the early history 
of Irish towns, has in a few sentences collected in each case a series of the 
most interesting associations which can be securely linked with the history 
of the place. 

The last and perhaps the most important essay in the volume deals 
with ‘Irish Parliamentary Antiquities.” In it he shows that the [rish 
Speaker was probably of nearly equal antiquity with his English prototype 
and, like the latter, was originally a nominee of the crown. Indeed, it 
may be said in general that the usages of the Irish house of commons 
were modelled on those of the lower chamber at Westminster, though 
sometimes, as in the case of the successive styles of architecture, parlia- 
mentary usages would continue in Ireland after the corresponding usage 
had fallen into desuetude in England. In early times parliament was 
peripatetic and held its sessions in various county towns. In the Tudor 
period, 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. were the normal hours, the afternoons being 
devoted to committees, and a sitting extending to 2 P.M. appears to have 
been more exceptional than an all-night sitting with us. But the most 
striking result brought out by Falkiner’s study of Tudor parliaments 
is that ‘ Poyning’s Law,’ which came to be regarded as an attempt of the 
English governors to shackle the independence of parliament, originated 
in the desire of parliament to limit the authority of the deputies appointed 
by the crown, and was supported with that object by the anti-English 
or national party in successive parliaments during the sixteenth century. 
To this paper some useful appendices are annexed. 

Gopparp H. ORPEN. 





Short Notices 


In the first fasciculus of his Recherches sur I Histoire et la Civilisation 
de PT Ancienne Egypte (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910) Professor J. Lieblein, of 
Christiania, gives his views of the history of Egypt, the elements of its 
early population, and the growth of its civilisation and power down to 
the age of the E] Amarna tablets (XVIIIth dynasty) in the fourteenth 
century B.C., giving special attention to the chronology. It is interesting 
to have the views of the veteran Egyptologist, though they may be difficult 
of acceptance. The XVIIIth dynasty is the point where general agree- 
ment as to age begins amongst authorities; but Professor Lieblein is 
undismayed. He adopts for his chronology, as in 1863, the Manethonian 
figures of Africanus, having first discounted certain dynasties as con- 
temporary with others in order to obtain a total of 3555 years (recorded 
as Manethonian by Syncellus) between Menes and the fall of the last native 
king. The result is revolutionary, lowering the date of the XVIIIth 
dynasty and the whole of the New Kingdom by 250 years. Manetho, 
even if his real figures have thus been ascertained, seems a broken reed to 
rely on for a revolution. It may be remarked that Professor Lieblein’s 
reading of a crucial name in the calendar of the Ebers papyrus is im- 
possible; the name is certainly of Amenhotp I. Similarly his interpre- 
tations of Egyptian names in the story of Joseph are not only far-fetched 
but also, for the most part, philologically indefensible ; those of Steindorff 
which he condemns seem to us too clear to be even seriously questioned. 
Professor Lieblein is perhaps too anxious to assume the historical cha- 
racter of the tale. R. 


Professor Alexander Clarence Flick’s book on The Rise of the Mediaeval 
Church and its Influence on the Civilisation of Western Europe from the 
First to the Thirteenth Century (New York: Putnam, 1909) may be 
described as a collection of lecture notes with lengthy bibliographies. 
The author has evidently consulted a great many books, some of them 
quite recent, and feels interested in his subject. Unfortunately the 
lectures do not show much historical grasp, and the bibliographies 
are not sufficiently discriminating to be very useful. Some of the men- 
tions of books are peculiar—e.g. at the end of chapter iii.: ‘ Sources 
... A. Primary ...II. Pagan. 1. Greek; i. The classics. Bohn 
Lib. Excellent. Fine transl. by W. H. Appleton, Bost. 1893.’ The 
heads under which the matter is to be treated or questions discussed 
are carefully tabulated: 1, 2,3; a, b, c, &c., in a way that perpetually 
suggests the class-room. All the inaccuracies in the book might be 
corrected by use of the authorities cited, but some of them are rather 
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striking. We are told, on p. 282, that the images in the Greek church 
were restored by Theodora, widow of Leo the Armenian, and on p. 296 
we have the curious passage, ‘ But the Arian Ostrogothic rulers declared 
that they had succeeded to the Roman empire’s power over the church. 
Indeed the Theodosian code was practically incorporated in the Visi- 
gothic code in 506 by Alaric II. Consequently, Odoacer issued a decree 
forbidding the alienation of church property.’ Mistakes in Latin words 
and phrases might be regarded as printers’ errors if they were not so 
frequent and conspicuous. We have pater patrae, Turtullian, Bythinia, 
Monophistic, domus (for dominus), &c. The professor seems throughout 
to be adapting himself to an audience of limited knowledge and capacity ; 
but if this is the case, he should have drawn his historical outlines so as 
to give a clear and accurate impression. One cannot doubt that his pupils 
would gain information, and guidance towards further information, from 
the lectures, but the advisability of publishing them is not beyond question. 
Of their literary style the less said the better. A. G. 


Les Catacombes de Rome, by M. Maurice Besnier (Paris: Leroux, 1909), 
is admittedly an introduction, intended to put students and visitors 
in possession of the results of the last fifty years’ discoveries ; but it is 
scarcely up to date, for, though it notices the so-called Petrine baptistery 
at St. Priscilla and two of the newly opened subterranean basilicas, it 
does not call attention to the more important basilica of St. Sylvester 
reconstructed two years ago; no number of the Nuovo Bolletino since 
that of 1906 seems to have been consulted. This detracts from the value 
of the work, but no doubt local differences and disputes make it very 
difficult to keep pace with the latest discoveries in Christian archeology. 
Otherwise the manual is well arranged and carefully written ; its biblio- 
graphy is specially useful. The author only represents the current local 
feeling in the guarded and indecisive way in which he deals with disputed 
matters ; whilst he is clearly against the cult of St. Filomena, which is 
founded on the misapprehension of one inscription, he does not hesitate 
to throw doubts on the Christianity of Flavius Clemens and Acilius Glabrio 
or to suggest that the vexed question as to the number of martyrs and 
others who bore the names of Agnes, Lucina, &c., may be solved by 
assuming that they are merely mystic surnames. There has recently 
been too much confident assertion in the reports of catacomb excavations 
and their exact significance, and it is well that a book such as this should 
not at once set its seal to any one of the many interpretations which have 
been proposed on every occasion. H. M. B. 


Excavations at Toothill and Melandra and The Roman Fort at Man- 
chester, edited by Mr. F. A. Bruton (Manchester : University Press, 1909), 
are somewhat belated reports of excavations made in 1906-7 in and near 
Manchester. The first, a stout pamphlet, brings little grist to the historian’s 
mill, for the Toothill diggings proved nothing historical and the Melandra 
diggings were mere fragments. The large and copiously illustrated 
volume on the Manchester Fort deserves more attention. The Manchester 
excavations were not without result. If the date when the fort was first 
planted remains so obscure that the two chief writers on the point differ 
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widely about it, and the date when the fort came to an end is admittedly 
unknown, still the size of the fort has been confirmed at about five acres 
and knowledge advanced in other details. Moreover the volume contains 
miscellaneous contributions to the history of Roman Manchester which 
may be of use to the archaeologist. Professor Tait points out how and 
why the Roman name of the place is unknown, freely quoting Dr. Bradley’s 
article in this Review (xv. 496). Dr. Hicks, now bishop of Lincoln, 
writes well of Mithraism, though the peg on which his article hangs is, in 
reality, not demonstrably Mithraic. The illustrations of Roman pottery 
may interest students of the new Roman ceramical chronology, though the 
text to these plates is not altogether satisfying. The minute account of 
the coins, compiled by Dr. Conway and his colleagues, ought to be noted 
by numismatists. Historians would probably have been more pleased if the 
contributors to the volume had combined to write a methodical account of 
Roman Manchester and its antiquities. But perhaps the time for that 
was not yet. At any rate, whoever tries the task will have reason to be 
very grateful to Mr. Bruton and his colleagues for much material of real, 
if somewhat uneven, value. 8. 


The First Annual Report of the Liverpool Committee jor Excavation and 
Research in Wales and the Marches (Liverpool: University Press, 1909) 
deserves a welcome because it opens up a prospect of much-needed investi- 
gation of Welsh archaeological sites under skilled direction, comprehensive 
organisation, and adequate equipment. A first report is in the nature of 
things tentative, and it was inevitable that more should be said in it of 
what the committee proposes to do than of what has been actually 
accomplished. Yet apart from two ‘ preliminary reports,’ mapping out 
future possibilities of work, Mr. Newstead has already contributed to the 
society an interesting addition to our knowledge of the Roman wall on 
the east side of Chester, and Mr. Evelyn-White publishes an elaborate 
account of excavations made in 1908 at Caerleon, each article being 
copiously illustrated. The chief preoccupation of the committee at 
present is Roman antiquities, but it also looks forward to work in other 
fields, and expects important results from the excavation of early monastic 
localities such as Whitland and Bangor-on-Dee. It is much to be desired 
that the sites of these ancient houses of religion should be carefully 
examined ; though it may be permitted to doubt whether the material 
remains of early Celtic monasticism are sufficiently solid to have survived 
the ages, especially when later buildings have in many cases been erected 
on or near them. Norman and post-Norman monasteries are a more 
hopeful field, though few Welsh monasteries are likely to yield results 
of more than local importance ; but medieval castles are after all the 
best archaeological monuments in Wales, and it may be hoped that the 
committee will early turn its attention to them. Our only complaint 
as regards this most encouraging report lies in the fact that there is not 
so much as a line of suggestion that Wales is a land of castles. T. 


The principal task that Mr. A. W. Wade Evans has set himself in 
his Welsh Medieval Law ; being the Text of the Laws of Howel the Good 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1909) is to present an accurate text of the Laws 
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of Howel Dda from the Harleian MS. 4353 and Cotton MS. Cleopatra A. 
xiv. in the British Museum. On the whole he has succeeded. His edition 
of the text bears everywhere signs of industry and care. The accom- 
panying English translation is avowedly based upon that of Aneurin 
Owen, but there are many differences between the two, and Mr. Evans’s 
alterations are invariably justified either by the correction of his text or 
by a desire for greater precision. The introduction is the weakest part of 
the book. It is confused in arrangement, and is marred by much irrelevant 
and highly speculative matter. The attempt to re-name the different 
codes is unfortunate. Owen’s classification may be open to serious 
objection, but it has as much to recommend it as has that of Mr. Evans. 
With all his ingenuity Mr. Evans cannot persuade us that the persons 
whose names he adopts to christen his codes arc jurists of importance, or 
that they are in any real sense the compilers of the codes he names after 
them. Of one of them he says: ‘Nothing more appears to be known of 
this Blegywryd beyond what is stated in this preface. Hence this par- 
ticular group of law books may not inaptly be styled the “ Book of Blegy- 
wryd”’’ (p. ix). If this represents the evidence upon which we are asked 
to accept a new classification, it is hardly likely that the latter will meet 
with acceptance. It would have been for the convenience of those 
students who cannot read Welsh had the English translation been indexed. 
But on the whole the editor is to be thanked for supplying a trustworthy 
text of the Welsh laws issued in a cheap and handy form. . A. J. 


Dr. Philipp Funk in Jakob von Vitry, Leben und Werke (Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1909), which forms the third number of the Beitrdge zur Kul- 
turgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, edited by Dr. Walter 
Goetz, has produced a careful and useful study of a man whose writings 
exercised a lasting influence on medieval thought and literature. Jacques 
de Vitry’s influence was felt in so many directions that it is impossible to 
do full justice to it in a short monograph. Dr. Funk has little to say 
on the importance of the Exempla: dazu, as he remarks, ist nur der 
Romanist kompetent. He has in the first part of his essay, dealing. with 
‘ Jakobs Leben,’ cleared up a good many doubtful points in chronology. 
In the second part, ‘ Untersuchung der Schriften,’ the pages dealing with 
the life of Maria of Oignies and her importance in the history of religious 
experience are of the highest interest. In her adoption of voluntary 
poverty, manual labour, and mendicancy, in her devotion to the lepers, 
she presents a curiously close parallel to St. Francis. Yet it is certain that 
Jacques de Vitry wrote his friend’s life shortly after her death (in 1213) 
and before he had been brought in contact with the Franciscan movement. 
Maria, in her fervent longing to realise the sufferings of Christ, inflicted 
wounds on her own body and was rewarded by a seraphic vision : frusta 
non modica cum cultello resecavit, quae pro verecundia in terra abscondit et 
quia nimio amoris incendio inflammata carnis dolorem superavit, unum de 
Seraphim in hoc mentis excessu sibi adstantem aspexit. Dr. Funk, in dis- 
cussing Jacques’ references to the Franciscan movement, adopts Dr. Goetz’s 
inferences as to the original character of the order (against Mandonnet and 
to some extent Sabatier); and he agrees with Denifle’s view (against 
Mandonnet and we may add Mortier) that the nova religio et praedicatio 
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Bononensium canonicorum described in the Historia Occidentalis does not 
refer to the Dominicans but to a community formed by canons of San 
Salvatore. This may be so: but it is strange, in view of his connexion with 
the Albigensian crusade and his relations to Fulk, bishop of Toulouse, if 
Jacques has omitted to mention the Dominicans. The question depends 
partly on the date of the Historia Occidentalis, and on this point Dr. Funk 
shows a tendency to argue in a circle. A. G. L. 


The Court of a Saint, by Miss Winifred F. Knox (London: Methuen, 
s.a.), is a clever and a charming book. Without attempting to reproduce 
the atmosphere of the wonderful century to which St. Louis of France 
belonged, the writer describes it with a wealth of contemporary detail 
and modern illustration which reveal not only an intimate use of the 
main printed western sources, but a power of genuinely sympathetic, 
if whimsical, interpretation. Perhaps the points of difference and of 
contrast which divide off the thirteenth century from modern life are as 
yet more apparent to her than those of contact. Some of the most in- 
teresting and picturesque statements of the chroniclers are however, it 
should not be forgotten, open to criticism. In the case, for instance, of 
Charles of Anjou, the direct challenge contained in Professor Sternfeld’s 
work to the fairly widespread belief of Charles’ own contemporaries in his 
diversion of St. Louis’ second crusade, should, at least, have been men- 
tioned. Perhaps a fuller knowledge of certain recent theories of the 
medieval church and state might simplify some of the real difficulties 
so vigorously stated in chapter xviii; and the friars’ movement, also 
alluded to here, should have come earlier and more prominently into the 
study of a saint in this age of saints. There are some small misprints, 
as in the preface ; and some glaring ones, as on p. 43 (repeated on p. 53) ; 
also an occasional mistake in chronology, as on p. 127, lines 7-9, where 
more than one date seems to be confused. A. M. C. 





There is not very much of general interest in the Registrum Radulphi 
Baldock, recently issued by the Canterbury and York Society (London, 
1910). Baldock’s folios may have been used ‘as a formula book rather 
than a register, for the names and dates are missing in many cases.’ 
As bishop of London from 1304 to 1313 Baldock of necessity dealt 
with much routine business, and most of the entries in his register are of 
this kind. No exception need be made in favour of the series of monastic 
visitations to which the introduction calls attention. Other bishops at 
other dates in other places dealt with similar problems in a similar spirit. 
A comparison in this very register of the faults selected for criticism in one 
London priory in 1303 and in 1423 (pp. 26, 29) furnishes'a pathetic com- 
mentary on the vanity of human effort in this respect. Some of the 
formal entries are interesting. For example, there is a specimen (p. 42) 
of the precept sent by the bishop to his archdeacons and the dean of his 
cathedral, together with a copy of the writ of summons to parliament, 
in accordance with the praemunientes clause. The text on the whole 
leaves something to be desired. There can be no object in printing 
audienum for audiendum (p. 23), ipis for ipsis (p. 100), or concensu for 
consensu (p. 59) even if those slips occur in the manuscript. The insertion 
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of commas on pp. 28 (de vita, fide &c.) and 24 (casibus nobis specialiter 
reservatis) introduces a difficulty where none occurs in the original. 
H. a. 


A suggestive paper by Dr. Chalfant Robinson, of Yale (reprinted from 
the American Journal of Insanity, vol. lxvi. no. 3, Jan. 1910), asks the 
question Was King Edward II a Degenerate? The author puts together 
material which suggests to his mind the view that the pathological con- 
dition of the king explains both his personal weakness and the paralysis 
of government that characterised the reign. The facts are ingeniously 
marshalled, and the study was well worth making. One would perhaps 
be more convinced by the arguments as to Edward’s mental condition if 
there was not so much evidence of the king’s physical robustness. It may 
however be doubted whether the vague and unscientific phraseology of 
the chroniclers who speak of Edward’s state of health affords a sufficient 
basis for a diagnosis, even in the hands of the most far-seeing modern 
physician. Perhaps the best chance of arriving at a solution of the 
problem would be a study of the medieval history of the English royal house 
something on the lines of Brachet’s Pathologie mentale des rois de France. 

Zs Be 3 


The Belgian Historical Institute in Rome has issued part i. of the second 
volume of M. Fayen’s Lettres de Jean XXII (Rome: Bretschneider, 1909), 
bringing the Calendar down to 1330. The index is reserved for the second 
part. Amongst other letters printed in full is one granting an indulgence 
to the chapel built for the miraculous picture of the Virgin at Cambron, 
with an account of how the picture was maliciously pierced with five 
sword-thrusts by a pretended converted Jew, who subsequently confessed 
his crime when overcome in a duel by a pious blacksmith. Some space 
is occupied by letters consequent upon the disturbed state of Flanders 
in 1327, which gave rise to various bulls of excommunication and absolu- 
tion. As to the execution of the work there is nothing to add to the 
previous notice in this Review (xxiv. 190). C. J. 


It is a pity that Mr. R. P. Dunn-Pattison did not take a little more 
trouble with his popular history of Edward the Black Prince (The Black 
Prince. London: Methuen, 1910), for his pleasant gift of narrative and his 
keenness about military matters would have gone a long way towards 
equipping him for his task, even without research in unpublished 
archives. As it is, the book can only be commended under strict 
reserves. Mr. Dunn-Pattison has read widely but not very precisely, 
and has not always understood the books with which he deals. His 
carelessness extends to neglect in correcting his proofs, incuriousness as 
to the right spelling of his proper and foreign names, and even as to the 
names and styles of English authors such as his ‘ Professor Maund Thomp- 
son.’ Worse than this is a want of appreciation of medieval conditions, 
which comes out, for instance, in the slight acquaintance which he shows 
with the conditions of medieval warfare. However he seldom goes very 
far wrong, and the general reader, who happily forgets details, will 
doubtless derive profit as well as pleasure from this facile narrative, 
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though he will hardly get much enlightenment from the author’s common- 
place generalisations. It is hard, however, to think that Mr. Dunn- 
Pattison’s ‘ modest efforts’ are likely to ‘ inspire some future historian 
with the desire of writing a really great history of the Black Prince.’ 
They are more likely to suggest to the future historian an austere view 


as to the dangers of loosely compiled popular history. There are some 
pleasing illustrations. mm BF. 





There was certainly room for a new edition of John Barbour’s Bruce 
in a handy form, and Mr. W. M. Mackenzie has very ably discharged the 
task of supplying this (London: A. and C. Black, 1909). His text, like 
Professor Skeat’s, follows in the main the Cambridge MS. so far as this 
exists, the first three books being necessarily taken from the Edinburgh 
one. Something might be said in favour of a new print of the entire 
Edinburgh text, for which one must still resort to the edition by Jamieson, 
but this is a matter of minor importance. Mr. Mackenzie’s preface gives 
a succinct but very clear and critical account of the manuscripts and 
editions, and explains the lines on which his own text has been prepared. 
As this is primarily intended for the general reader, or for the historical 
student, there is no reason for objecting to the few modifications made 
in the spelling ; the changes do not approach to modernisation, and will 
probably be of service to readers who are not quite familiar with early 
Scottish. The introduction gives a brief account of Barbour himself, 
touches on the various works that have been attributed to him, and dis- 
cusses the’ historic value of his poem. The notes, which cover nearly 
120 closely printed pages, deal mainly with historical matters, but also 
explain the precise force of Barbour’s language in many passages. Alto- 
gether a remarkable amount of interesting and accurate information has 
been packed into these notes, and on all debatable points Mr. Mackenzie 
appears to take liberal and reasonable views. An example of this is 
the note on line 477 of the first book, where Barbour seems to confuse 
Bruce with his grandfather; to his argument however might be added 
the possibility that Barbour had excised some lines in which the grandson 
was actually mentioned, and then forgot to alter this reference. In 
addition to the notes there are several appendices, the first three of which 
deal with Bannockburn—the site of the battle, Bruce’s speech, and the 
numbers engaged on both sides. The fourth disposes of the lines in 
book xx on the throwing of Bruce’s heart, while the two following deal 
judiciously with the theories of Dr. Neilson and Mr. J. T. T. Brown. The 
concluding appendices on the language of the poem, taken together with 
the glossary, will assist materially in making Barbour’s narrative intelligible 
to those who face it for the first time. W. A. C. 


Miss A. Abram’s thesis on Social England in the Fifteenth Century 
(London: Routledge, 1909) contains a sketch of the industrial, agrarian, 
financial, and commercial changes of the time, and this is followed by a 
description of the effects produced upon English social life and character. 
The writer has taken great pains to digest the conclusions of modern 
writers upon special aspects, and she has, to some extent, utilised evidence 
drawn from personal research among the early chancery proceedings 
and other original authorities. We wish that, in tracing the course of 
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change, more attention could have been concentrated upon the unpublished 
sources to which Miss Abram has turned, and that a smaller portion of her 
thesis had been devoted to a summary of opinions already well known to 
students. The value of such compilation is not to be under-estimated, and 
in this case there is evidence of wide and careful reading; but in a thesis 
we look primarily for fresh material and for fresh conclusions based upon 
it. Miss Abram holds that the cloth and silk industries ‘ took root’ in 
England during the fifteenth century (p. 5). Was not that early process 
already complete ? For purposes of the general argument it would have 
been sufficient, as it would certainly have been more accurate, to 
emphasise the rapid growth of the woollen industry during that period. 
The silk weavers of London secured a privileged position as early as 
1363, and the evidence cited for 1455 cannot indicate taking ‘ root’ at so 
late a date. An attempt was then made to secure protection for an 
established industry against foreign competition. Nor is it possible to 
accept Miss Abram’s conclusion as to the value set on English cloth 
abroad from ‘the mere fact that Eugenius IV thanked Henry VI for a 
present of cloth. He could scarcely have done less. In dealing with the 
effects of the changes readers will probably differ on various points from 
Miss Abram, but many interesting facts will be presented to their notice 
which will be a real help towards the formation of views concerning a 
century about which it remains difficult to generalise and to dogmatise. 
Uz. 


M. Raimond van Marle in Le Comté de Hollande sous Philippe le Bon 
(La Haye: Nijhoff, 1908) gives a study of Holland and its institu- 
tions during the middle of the fifteenth century. As he points out, 
that age has received too little attention, though the great part which 
Holland was able to play in the world’s history from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century was due above all to 
the work achieved by the Burgundian government. His object is not, 
however, to give a history of the country but to trace the course of its 
political development. Consequently he only sketches briefly the events 
by which in 1428 Philip the Good made himself master of the province, 
and devotes the greater part of his narrative to showing how a prince 
who had made a science of politics built up its future. The Burgundian 
dukes had gathered a number of very different states under their dominion. 
It was their aim to weld them all into one strong whole. But before this 
could be accomplished it was necessary that in each separate state the 
power should be concentrated and centralised in the hands of the prince. 
This was the task which Philip undertook in Holland. Before his time 
the towns had been stronger than their counts, but the duke of Burgundy 
could command from his other dominions a force to which the towns of 
Holland had to submit. On the other hand, the towns were attracted to 
their new ruler by their mutual opposition to the nobles. So they were 
content to abandon a part of their own privileges and assist the duke 
against the nobles, not foreseeing tha. Philip and his successors would keep 
the power for themselves. M. van Marle traces the lines of Philip’s policy 
in the spheres of government, justice and finance, the position of the church, 
the growth of municipal organisation, the development of agriculture, 
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trade, literature, science, and art. He concludes that Philip’s rule was to 
the advantage of Holland. The policy of the Burgundian dukes fostered 
both the foreign commerce and the native industries of the country. 
The wealth of which they thus laid the foundations, combined with the 
political unity which they enforced, endowed Holland with the strength 
which enabled her a century later to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
More than half the volume is taken up by a collection of unpublished 
documents, political ordinances, and commercial regulations. Some of 
these are of interest for English economic history. Trade relations with 
England made the cities of Holland reluctant to fall in with the change of 
foreign policy after 1435, and Philip had to remonstrate with them for 
their indifferent assistance in the war. Other documents deal with the 
trade in cloth and the negotiations which resulted in the commercial 
treaty between Holland, Zeeland, and England in April 1445. There is 
a copious bibliography of sources, both manuscript and printed. 
C. L. K. 


Dr. J. Lindeboom’s dissertation on Erasmus, Onderzoek naar zijne 
Theologie en zijn godsdienstig Gemoedsbestaan (Leiden: Adriani, 1909) is a 
very meritorious piece of work. The author has made a careful study 
of Erasmus’s theological writings, and is thereby enabled to emphasise a 
side of his character which is often overlooked. Despite the efforts of 
Dr. Seebohm and some other biographers the common estimate of Erasmus 
is still based on the Praise of Folly, the Colloqguies, the Letters, and the 
dreadful, unconvincing Apologies ; is still tinged by the venom vomited 
forth upon him from both sides by combatants whom he would not join. 
Brilliant, shifty, unheroic, ready to jest on any subject, however holy, 
ready to part with any conviction if it proved dangerous—such is the pre- 
sentment his enemies created for him ; and it has lived far longer than they 
could have hoped. Now, however, students have come to recognise the 
intense earnestness of the man; to value at its worth, despite his obvious 
weaknesses, the strength which could stand unwavering between the two 
lines of battle and not seek shelter with either; to perceive, despite all 
appearances to the contrary, the independence which refused one offer 
after another, each more tempting than the last, rather than sacrifice to 
courts any fraction of the lifetime he had devoted to learning. Erasmus’s 
theology was not profound ; religion was to him a spring of moral force 
rather than of orthodoxy. A simple view of life, offering no solution of 
fundamental difficulties; but, such as it was, he held to it with great 
tenacity, though here too, as everywhere, seeking and ensuing peace. It 
is this aspect of Erasmus which Dr. Lindeboom has set himself to 
develop ; and he has carried out his task with great patience and lucidity. 
In his first part he examines in detail Erasmus’s attitude towards the Bible 
and his views of the institutions, the doctrines, and the sacraments of the 
church ; in his second he discusses Erasmus’s character more generally, from 
the religious point of view. His interest is mainly theological ; but here 
and there he touches on historical and biographical matter. One point on 
which he incidentally lays stress may be mentioned. Erasmus’s hatred 
of the monasteries led him to represent them as anything but homes ‘of 
learning. Dr. Lindeboom points out that his two most intimate friends 
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during his monastic life were humanists of note, notwithstanding their 
vows, and that the correspondence between them shows considerable 
acquaintance with the classics and the fathers. P. 8. A. 


Dr. Paul Herre’s book on Barbara Blomberg (Leipzig : Quelle & Meyer, 
1909) will strip the mistress of Charles V and mother of Don Juan of 
every shred of romance or sentiment. Her father, Wolfgang Plumberger, 
was a decent Regensburg citizen, but Charles was probably not Barbara’s 
only lover—at all events in a fit of temper she told her son that he was 
not the child of the emperor, but of a commissariat officer. She was 
married either soon before or soon after his birth to one Kegler, and settled 
in the Netherlands. It was only after her husband’s death in 1569 that 
she was brought into relations with the Spanish court, though Charles V 
had left her a legacy. Henceforth the licentious, extravagant, obstinate 
woman was the bugbear of successive governors of the Netherlands and 
of the Spanish king himself. Her life was such a scandal that the govern- 
ment was determined on her removal to Spain, while she vowed that she 
would sooner be cut in bits than go. The conflict forms a curious parallel 
to that with the Netherland rebels. Alba, finding stern measures of no 
avail, on his retirement advised Requesens to try gentler methods. These 
availed nothing, but he at least succeeded in deporting her most permanent 
lover, the Englishman Anthony Standen. There were schemes for sending 
her to Regensburg, and even for shipping her to Spain from Genoa, under 
pretence that she was being escorted to join her sonin Naples. Don Juan’s 
arrival in the Netherlands produced a crisis. The scandal was becoming 
a serious political danger, and the subject of opposition squibs. Don 
Juan insisted on her removal to Spain, where she was placed in a convent 
near Valladolid, where she made love to her major-domo and borrowed 
money ofhim. After her son’s death she was allowed to settle at Colindres, 
near Laredo, where she lived a free and comparatively jovial life, dying 
on 18 December 1597, aged seventy. Philip II’s conduct to the end 
was marked by creditable consideration. He even accepted her inheri- 
tance, which meant her debts and legacies, and the personal effects, of 
which an interesting schedule is given, including pictures of Lepanto, 
of Mary Stuart, of Barbara, and Don Juan, of which the last can be 
probably identified. The volume is very attractively presented, and the 
notes prove how widely the author has gleaned for his material in German, 
Flemish, Spanish, and English archives, Whether so worthless a woman 
deserved so much of a good scholar’s time may be doubted. E. A. 


The life of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, forms the longest and most 
important of Mrs. M. A. Green’s historical biographies. It is based 
largely on manuscript, almost exclusively on contemporary evidence, and 
its compilation exhausted the first-hand material then available on the 
subject. The result of the author’s conscientious and untiring labours is 
an able, considered, and well-written monograph which remains, after 
a lapse of more than fifty years, the standard authority on the fascinating 
but unfortunate Stuart princess. Mrs. Green’s niece, Mrs. Lomas, has 
been well advised to re-issue this particular biography as a separate 
memoir (London : Methuen,§ 1909), and the necessary_revision has been 
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executed in a manner worthy of the original work. While avoiding all 
superfluous alteration, the editor has corrected inaccuracies in the text, 
added notes where later discoveries have increased knowledge, and care- 
fully brought up to date the manifold references appended as footnotes 
to every page. This last amendment was at once especially desirable and 
especially difficult, as the state papers, to which so large a proportion of 
the references relate, have been entirely re-arranged since the first publica- 
tion of the book. Further, there has been added an excellent index, 
a list of the documents, books, &c., consulted by Mrs. Green, and another 
list of those bearing on the subject which have appeared since the com- 
pletion of her book. From the most important of these later publica- 
tions—namely, the letters edited by Fraulein Wendland—Mrs. Lomas 
quotes freely in her introduction. There is, besides this introduction, 
a prefatory note by Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and the 
new edition is altogether a good piece of work. E. 8. 


In Trois Familiers du Grand Condé (Paris : Champion, 1909) MM. Jean 
Lemoine and André Lichtenberger present to us in a light and amusing 
style the biographies of the Abbé Bourdelot, Pére Talon, and Pére 
Tixier. The material used is drawn from correspondence preserved in the 
archives of Chantilly, consisting mainly of letters written to the prince 
for his entertainment when in retirement. The Abbé Bourdelot was a 
doctor of considerable versatility and reputation. Abcut 1638 he became 
attached to the house of Condé, and remained in the service of the family 
till its implication in the Fronde, when he deemed it advisable to leave 
it for that of Christina of Sweden. He became the chief doctor at her 
court, and by reason of his medical skill rose high in the royal favour, 
incurring thereby the universal jealousy and dislike of the courtiers. 
Returning to France at the end of 1653, he re-entered the service of the 
prince of Condé, supervising the state of his health at Chantilly, or from a 
distance at Paris, where his patients included such notable personages as 
La Rochefoucauld, Madame de Sévigné, and the Duchesse de Longueville. 
Despite Moliére’s severe attacks on the profession, Bourdelot’s own methods 
seem to have been fairly rational, some of them, for example in his treat- 
ment of gout, being in accordance with modern usage. His great reputa- 
tion is attested by the fact that he was chosen to attend the post-mortem 
examination of Henrietta of Orleans, for the purpose of explaining the 
cause of her death to the representatives of the English king. Bourdelot 
was the instigator of the first medical journal published in France, and 
founded an academy for the discussion of nominally scientific subjects. 
He seems also to have posed as a philosopher and poet ; he wrote a treatise 
on the existence of God, and addressed a sonnet to Condé on the taking 
of Lens. In the light of his medical skill and extraordinary devotion to 
the house of Condé, Gui Patin’s estimate of him as un charlatan canonisé 
par la Fortune seems a little severe. Pére Talon embodied the Jesuit 
influence exercised over Condé, especially towards the end of his life, 
when in common with many of his fellow Frondeurs he turned to things 
of religion. As almoner of the prisons he came into contact with the 
criminal population of Paris. The accounts of tortures, executions, and 
so forth that he sent to the Prince are what we might expect in an age 
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when, according to a contemporary, La torture était un spectacle capable 
de faire passer une heure ou deux. Talon’s paraphrase of the Old Testa- 
ment written for people of fashion, ‘ at once edifying and agreeable,’ went 
through many editions. The extracts given are delightfully grotesque. 
Pére Tixier was sub-prior of the abbey of Saint-Denis during the Fronde. 
Without breaking with the court he was able to render to Condé certain 
services which earned his gratitude. He took part in the state coronation 
of the king at Rheims, and has left an account of the réle played therein 
by the monks of Saint-Denis. In 1669 he became prior of Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, when he came into contact both with Casimir, the ex-king of 
Poland, and Madame de Montespan ; and he was afterwards prior of the 
abbey of. Saint-Georges in Normandy. He disapproved of the policy of 
persecution adopted with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
relates its mischievous effects upon the province. The bulk of illustrative 
matter is gathered together in about seventy pages of appendix, the 
lack of an index to which is to be deplored. C. E. M. 


Dr. Ferdinand Fehling’s essay on Die europdische Politik des Grossen 
Kurfiirsten, 1667-1688 (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1910), falls into two 
distinct parts, although they are not marked as such. The first is a very 
fair appreciation of the policy of the Great Elector of Brandenburg at the 
epoch of the great struggle between France and Austria for the European 
supremacy. A proper estimate of Brandenburg’s possibilities as a power 
just then growing to external influence and internal union equally prevents 
Dr. Fehling from sharing the opposite prejudices of the old Austrian and 
Prussian schools of German historiography, which would make Frederick 
William either the traitor or the hero of his nation. A second part 
treats of the several French envoys to the court of Berlin at the period, 
and particularly of that last famous diplomatist of the Feuquiéres family, 
the count of Rébenac. The favourable criticism here given of his diplo- 
matic relations preserved at Berlin is borne out by the author’s book 


on the relations between France and Brandenburg, 1679-84, published in 
1906. C. B. 


Les Mavroyéni, Histoire d’Orient (de 1700 & nos jours), by M. Théodore 
Blancard (Paris : Leroux, 1909), relates in two volumes of 1587 pages the 
fortunes of a single clan, of which one member alone has played a really 
important part. In discussing the origin of the Mavroyéni, he mentions 
with favour the theory of Pouqueville that they were lords of Karystos 
in Venetian times. The Venetian domination of Euboea ended in 1470— 
for the island was not reconquered by Morosini nor yet ceded to Venice 
in 1699, as he states (i. 37, 38)—and, while it lasted, no Mavroyéni 
was baron of Karystos, whose history has been written in great detail by 
Hopf. All that is certain about the early history of the family is that a 
Mavroyéni is mentioned in a Corfiote document of 1440, and that they 
appeared in Paros early in the eighteenth century, after the Turkish 
reconquest of the Morea. A further error (i. 42) is to ascribe the heroic 
defence of the Parian castle of Kephalos to a Venier; its defender was 
Bernardo Sagredo. The Mavroyéni, like so many other Greeks in the 
eighteenth century, sought their fortune in the Turkish service, without 
forgetting their own race. Four members of the family became drago- 
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mans of the fleet ; one of the latter rose to be Hospodar of Wallachia. 
As dragoman he used his influence to mitigate the condition of the Greeks 
after the futile Russian invasion of their country in 1770, and was instru- 
mental in placing Maina with its native bey under the authority of the 
Capitan Pasha. As Hospodar he fought in the Russo-Turkish war of 
1787, and was beheaded by the Turks in 1790. His reign and character, 
which bulk large in Thomas Hope’s Anastasius, have heen very differ- 
ently judged by both contemporaries and recent historians. Emerson 
and Finlay wrote with appreciation of his early services to his country- 
men, and M. Blancard loads him with praise and dismisses everything 
that has been said against him as mere calumny ; Professor Xénopol, on 
the other hand, while admitting that he served the Turks with fidelity, 
considers him to have been a poor diplomatist of inordinate vanity. 
At any rate he lived at an interesting time and filled an important 
position, and his memory is still cherished at Nauplia and in his native 
island of Paros, where several fountains, besides inscriptions in the famous 
Church of the Hundred Gates, preserve his name. But since his time, 
although the Mavroyéni have produced several men of respectable rank, 
none of them merited elaborate biographies, while far greater personages 
of history would suffer from the torrent of indiscriminate praise 
which the author pours over his heroes. At the same time, the book 
incidentally contains valuable information about the Levant. Thus the 
history of Samian autonomy down to 1904 is not easily found elsewhere ; 
moreover, in the absence of the memoirs which the late Dr. Dickson 
and the Mavroyéni who was Abd-ul-Hamid II’s body physician both 
composed, the chapter on that member of the family possesses consider- 
able interest. But no one, unless he belongs to the clan, will read 
through so uncritical and so voluminous a work. W. M. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Briidergeschichte, published at Herrnhut since 1907, 
is inspired both by confessional piety and historic feeling, the same motives 
which caused the formation of a union for the history of the brotherhood. 
The Unitas Fratrum has a long history, interesting both from its 
process and the ideals it expressed, so that this periodical ought to 
have an attraction for a wide circle of readers. Among the papers may 
be mentioned those by W. E. Schmidt on the ‘ Religious Life in the Earliest 
Times of the Unitas Fratrum,’ and by G. Reichel and Miiller on ‘ Zinzen- 
dorf’s Diary, 1716-1719.’ There are also added useful lists of publications 
concerned with the history, and smaller contributions, such as letters by 
Zinzendorf, &c. ae 2k We 


The Voyage of Captain Don Felipe Gonzalez in the ship of the line ‘ San 
Lorenzo’ with the frigate ‘ Santa Rosalia’ in company to Easter Island in 
1770-1, preceded by an Extract from Mynheer Jacob Roggeveen’s official 
log of his discovery of and visit to Easter Island in 1722, transcribed, 
translated, and edited by Dr. Bolton Glanvill Corney, forms one of the 
publications of the Hakluyt Society for 1908. The Spanish documents 
were collected by Dr. Corney from the Spanish archives, and are now 
published for the first time. They are, like Roggeveen’s log, trans- 
lated. The log has not before appeared in English, though it was 
published in Holland in 1838. The documents which Dr. Corney has 
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collected throw light on a hitherto obscure chapter in the history of the 
Eastern Pacific. They are preceded by an introduction, in which he traces 
the causes which led to the Spaniards sending an expedition to Easter 
Island. The island had first been reported by Edward Davis in 1687, and 
was visited by Roggeveen in 1722, but his visit was barren of results, and 
the Spaniards were only roused to send an expedition there by the fears 
for their South American dominions which were excited in the mind of the 
Spanish government by English and French expeditions, especially those 
to the Falklands. Short biographical notices and a bibliography are also 
given with much other information to elucidate the text, and the book is 
not only valuable as contributing entirely fresh matter, but bears abundant 
evidence of knowledge and care. In these circumstances it seems ungra- 
cious to complain of small errors, but surely the name of Roggeveen’s 
principal ship should not be ‘ Den Arend ’ or ‘ The Arend,’ but ‘ De Arend’ 
or ‘The Eagle.’ If ‘rovers’ on p. 25 represents the Dutch ‘ roover,’ it 
should be ‘ robbers.’ Louis XVII on p. xli isan obvious printer’s error for 
Louis XV. The volume contains a picture of one of the colossal stone 
figures which are the most remarkable objects in Easter Island, and 
some excellent reproductions of maps. H. L. 


For a long period before the dawn of the Roman catholic revival in 
England, which has rightly been dated from the repeal of the penal laws 
in 1778, the prospects of the church here were gloomy. The missions 
were supplied only from colleges abroad, and were supported by a small 
number of wealthy families ; the priests in London lived in poverty and 
disguised as laymen, and, save those who ministered in embassy chapels, 
were forced to say mass in the back rooms of public-houses to escape 
detection by informers ; and the laity were oppressed by financial penalties 
and other disabilities, among which that entailed by the Marriage Act 
of 1753 was not the least grievous. During the thirty years before the 
relief granted in 1778 the English catholics decreased, not merely relatively 
as compared with the increase in population, but in actual number. 
A full and well-drawn picture of their condition is given by the Rev. Dr. 
Burton, vice-president of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, in his Life and 
Times of Bishop Challoner, 1691-1781 (2 vols. London: Longmans. 
1909), an excellent biography with but one fault : it is somewhat too long. 
Challoner, who in 1738 became co-adjutor to Bishop Petre, vicar apostolic 
of the London district, then in feeble health, succeeded to the vicariate 
twenty years later, and presided over it until his death in his ninetieth 
year. He held a position of vast responsibility, for, besides his own 
vicariate, it is evident that he was regarded as the chief authority of his 
church in England ; and he also had charge of the church in America and 
the West Indies. Of his personal holiness there can be no question, and 
though not a man of commanding intellect, he was wise and able, at once 
cautious and brave, kindly, and deservedly held in honour by his people. 
He wrote much, and with the sole object of supplying the religious needs 
of catholics, his best-known works being his edition of the Douay Bible 
and The Garden of the Soul, a manual of devotion which has been so often 
edited that little of the original book survives. Among the more important 
events of his public life are a dispute between the vicars apostolic and the 
regular clergy, and the difficulties consequent on the grant of the college 
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at St. Omer to the seculars after the suppression of the Jesuits in France 
in 1761, a matter in which Challoner’s judgment for once seems to have 
been at fault. The account of the persecution of the priests in 1765 and 
later, which was due to the action of the informer Payne, confirms Oliver’s 
statement that Father Malony, who was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life for saying mass, remained in prison for four years. Lecky, though 
referring to Oliver in a footnote, only says ‘some years’ in his text, 
apparently because Burke spoke of ‘ two or three years’ imprisonment.’ 
Lastly, in recording the proceedings of the committee who petitioned for 
relief in 1778, Dr. Burton notes the manifestations of the spirit of indepen- 
dence, and indeed of antagonism, with which some of the leading catholic 
laymen regarded their ecclesiastical rulers, and which brought so much 
trouble on the church during the nex‘ twenty-five years. When Bishop 
Hay presented himself at the Thatched House tavern, where the com- 
mittee met, he was refused admission, ‘ Sir Robert Throckmorton bluntly 
remarking ‘‘ We don’t want bishops.” ’ W. H. 


Mr. Roger H. Soltau has succeeded admirably in the difficult task of 
giving a clear and concise account of the career of The Duke de Choiseul 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1909). Out of the tangle of diplomacy he has 
produced a compact and well-proportioned account. He furnishes 
us with a convincing estimate of the work of the statesman, and 
one in which everything that is of outstanding significance is skilfully 
disentangled from the vast mass of subsidiary clues to interpretation. 


Of course the double diplomacy of Louis XV complicates matters very 
much, When Choiseul became a powerful minister, he perceived the 
perverseness of the Pompadour-Bernis policy. Thus he became ulti- 
mately hostile to Saxony and opposed, as Casimir Stryienski’s La Mere 
des Trois Derniers Bourbons testifies, to the influence of the margravine 
Josepha at Versailles. He was a friend—a critical one at times—of 
Austria, and there was considerable prejudice against him in France on 
account of this. His conception of the Seven Years’ War was that ‘ this 
was a war from which no party had very much to gain,’ and it certainly 
expressed the truth of the case as regards France. We agree with Mr. 
Soltau in rating his diplomatic skill highly, but as a statesman he does 
not rise above the level of his contemporaries. His memoir of 1765 is 
fairly typical. In it he writes: I] n’y aura que la révolution de l Amérique 
qué arrivera, mais que nous ne verrons vraisemblablement point, qui remetira 
V Angleterre dans V éi.st de faiblesse ow elle ne sera plus & craindre en Europe. 
The chapter on his military, naval, and colonial policy is excellent. 
Choiseul’s state paper giving an account of his reforms in the army, navy, 
and colonial affairs shows his great administrative talent. Whatever 
admiration we may have for his public character, for his private character 
we can have none. His Mémoires—there is an excellent criticism of their 
historical value in the Revue Historique, May-June 1905—reveal the fact 
that even for a licentious age he was grossly immoral. He thought that 
it would not matter much to England if a vicious king ruled over it, and 
this remark shows his insight. His discriminating sketch of the character 
of Louis XV deserves reproduction : 


Aprés une étude suivie, dont rien ne m’a jamais distrait, je voyais le roi, un 
homme sans {ime et sans esprit, aimant le mal comme les enfants aiment & faire 
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soufirir les animaux, ayant tous les défauts de l’ame la plus vile et la moins 
éclairée, mais manquant de force, 4 lage ov il était, pour faire éclater ses vices 
aussi souvent que la nature l’aurait porté & les montrer ; par exemple, il aurait, 
comme Néron, été enchanté de voir briler Paris de Bellevue; mais il n’aurait 
pas eu la courage d’en donner ordre ; le spectacle qui lui ferait le plus grand 
plaisir serait celui de voir les exécutions de la Gréve, mais il n’a pas le courage 
d’y aller. : 


R. H. M. 


Mr. James Smith’s Junius Unveiled (London: Dent, 1909) is an 
attempt to prove that Junius was Gibbon. Beyond showing that Gibbon 
had both the brains and the cynicism necessary for the task, the author 
makes little serious attempt to prove his case. Gibbon’s year in the 
Militia is made his authority for the statement that ‘ Junius exhibited a 
particular knowledge of milifary affairs such as was possessed by no 
English writer of the time, with the single exception of Gibbon’ (p. 91) ; 
and his other arguments are equally futiie. W. L. G. 


Mr. H. Belloc’s Marie Antoinette (London: Methuen, 1909) is a 
clever and a most readable book, and an amusing one, in spite of the 
shadow of impending disaster which throws something of tragic gloom 
over even the frivolities and follies of Marie Antoinette. Mr. Belloc is not 
to be taken too seriously, and part of the entertainment he gives his 
readers is due to his humorously paradoxical dogmatism. The Jew, the 
philosopher, the protestant, indeed the whole mechanism of modern society 
he loudly declares to be accursed. The Reformation, he says, checked 
Europe in the career of progress on which she had entered under thestimulus 
of the Renaissance and the guidance of the catholic church, and is the 
source of all the evils which followed. The French Revolution, by breaking 
the shackles of deadly routine, by startling society out of a blind optimism, 
and by restoring the vigour of the church, has given democratic Europe 
a chance of once more advancing on the right path under the conduct of 
Rome. Mr. Belloc is troubled by no doubts. He would seem to have had 
access to the pages of that book after the production of which all secrets 
will be revealed. At all events he pronounces sentence with the confidence | 
of an infallible judge. He knows not only the secrets of men’s hearts but 
even what the future has in store for them (e.g. p. 62). His prejudices 
and their source are alike undisguised. Maria Theresa was on the whole a 
faithful daughter of the church, and her great qualities are fully recognised, 
while the sketch given of Joseph II is a caricature so grotesque that it has 
lost almost all likeness to the original. The estimate of Marie Antoinette, 
on the other hand, is neither unjust nor unsympathetic. Her follies and 
mistakes, if not extenuated, are explained by her education and the diffi- 
culties of the position in which she was placed. Her part in bringing about 
the fall of the monarchy is scarcely exaggerated. Though she stood for 
much of which Mr. Belloc disapproves she was a believing catholic. The 
scales in which she is weighed are therefore equally balanced. Mr. Belloc, 
who generally shows little discrimination in the use of his authorities 
and accepts without hesitation most of the revolutionary legend, justly 
rejects the calumnies with which not only the republicans but even 
some legitimists have besmirched the memory of the unfortunate queen. 
An amusing instance of the author’s perverse ingenuity is the parallel he 
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draws between the obstinate credulity of the believers in the innocence of 
Captain Dreyfus and that of those whose conviction that the queen was 


guilty in the affair of the collar could be shaken neither by evidence nor 
common sense. P. FW. 


Prince Murat is continuing his invaluable Lettres et Documents pour 
servir @ V Histoire de Joachim Murat, the third volume of which (Paris : 
Plon, 1909) gives us the letters during Murat’s tenure of the office 
of governor of Paris until August 1805. The present volume therefore 
comprises the critical seasons of the conspiracy and the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien. As regards the former, we get abundant evidence of the 
anxiety which the government felt on the occasion, and rightly so if 
members of the council of state were implicated in it. As regards the 
latter, those who hoped that fresh light would be thrown on Murat’s 
attitude towards it may be disappointed, for little else is printed save 
Mosbourg’s account of the affair in full, and therefore in its essentials the 
matter remains as it has been since the publication of Count Murat’s 
Murat, lieutenant de ’Empereur en Espagne. The fresh material, slight 
as it is, goes to confirm the story of Murat’s horror at the whole proceeding, 
and it is a pity that he signed the order constituting the commission for 
the trial nominated by the First Consul, for then no one could accuse him 
of having had even the slightest share in the crime. The number of jobs 
done for the town of Cahors is surprising. . L. G. W. L. 


Under the title of Officers of the British Forces in Canada during the 
War of 1812-5 (Welland Tribune Print, 1908) Mr. L. Homfray Irving, the 
honorary librarian of the Canadian Military Institute, gives a list compiled 
from official sources of ‘ the staff of the British army, the officers of the 
Upper and Lower Canadian militia, the Indian department, the provincial 
marine and the royal navy.” He does not however include the names 
of the regimental officers of the British army. The list of names is 
supplemented by biographical footnotes and a variety of appendices 
dealing with pay, uniform, &c. It shows the Canadian militia as it was 
at that period, and being evidently compiled with great care should 
prove of service to the student of the war and of special interest to 
the Canadian reader. W. B. W. 


M. Paul Frémeaux’ Sainte-Héléne, Les Derniers Jours de l Empereur 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1910), is a pleasantly written book, but it adds 
nothing material to our knowledge of Napoleon at St. Helena. The 
author is uncritical, takes a violent line against the British government, 
and labours to prove that Napoleon’s last illness was complicated by liver 
trouble. Extracts from Dr. Henry’s well-known narrative form a sub- 
stantial part of a work which can hardly be reckoned as a serious contribu- 
tion to history. The book has also appeared in an English translation 
(The Drama of St. Helena, 1910). H. A. L. F. 


Professor G. E. Cory’s Rise of South Africa (London : Longmans, 1910) 
purports to be not a history of South Africa as a whole, but an authoritative 
and careful account of the Eastern Province. The first volume, which 
carries the history down to 1820, tells the same facts which are found in Dr. 
Theal’s volumes in much fuller detail and with somewhat more distinction 
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of style, together with the advantage that always belongs to the later 
historian. Mr. Cory cordially expresses his indebtedness to the invaluable 
volumes of the Records of Cape Colony, collected and transcribed by 
Dr, Theal. The publication of The Rebellion of 1815, generally known 
as Slagter’s Nek, edited by H. C. V. Liebbrandt, has made possible a 
more complete and accurate account of the facts connected with 
that dismal tragedy than has been given hitherto; and some letters of 
Colonel John Graham, the founder of Grahamstown, add not a little to the 
interest of the book. The appearance of a history written by an English 
professor under the auspices of the Rhodes Trustees at Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown, might seem to be a counterblast to Dr. Theal’s 
history, which has been accused of prejudice in favour of the Dutch. 
But in fact Mr. Cory and Dr. Theal are generally in substantial agreement. 
Both write with genuine respect and admiration of the Dutch farmers. 
Both denounce with the same vigour the attitude of the missionaries and 
of the British statesmen whose consciences the missionaries directed. 
The judgments of both upon the British governors whom they deal 
with are very similar; and assuredly the later writer shows no greater 
favour to either Lord Caledon or Lord Charles Somerset. In truth the 
book is concerned neither with controversy nor with the philosophy of 
the history ; but we can cordially echo the writer’s belief ‘ that a straight- 
forward, unbiassed account of the circumstances of hardship, endurance, 
and perseverance under which the Eastern Province took its rise and 
continued to struggle for many years will be read with interest.’ 


Bismarck literature grows apace. Some time ago we noticed a French 
biography ' of the German statesman ; now Herr Erich Marcks has begun 
a fresh work on the same subject, under the title of Bismarck ; eine 
Biographie (Stuttgart: B. I. Cotta, 1909). The importance of the 
present book, the first instalment of which covers the period of Bismarck’s 
youth, from 1815 to 1848, lies in the fact that its author had special 
means of information from the late Prince Herbert Bismarck, and has 
been allowed to make researches in the family papers at Schénhausen 
and Friedrichsruh. He has thoroughly assimilated his information ; his 
style is commendably clear ; and his pages are readable as well as learned. 
The most interesting part of the volume is that descriptive of the future 
chancellor’s student life, about which various legends had accumulated. 
Bismarck did not carry away much intellectual baggage from the univer- 
sity ; his considerable knowledge of history he picked up later in life ; 
but he made his mark among his fellow-students, as he did everywhere. 
A great amount of space is devoted to his wooing and wedding, and 
throughout, as is natural in a volume mainly occupied with his private 
life, the personal note predominates. It was hardly worth while however 
to reprint the manuscript of Bismarck’s first newspaper article, a poor 
production on an unimportant question. Two excellent portraits find 
places in this section of the biography. W. M. 


In the recent history of the British empire, no event compares in 
importance with the marvellous development during the last twenty 


' See ante, xxi. 182, 810; xxiii. 413. 
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years of Western Canada. It is therefore fitting that the memory should 
be held in honour of the man who played no small part in that deve- 
lopment (Life of Robert Machray, Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, by R. 
Machray. London: Macmillan, 1909). ‘In the providence of God,’ 
said Archbishop Machray in 1888, ‘I have been present at the birth 
of a new people,’ and undoubtedly he played no little part in the shaping 
of that new people to worthy ends. Becoming bishop of Rupert’s 
Land in 1865, when his diocese mainly consisted of wandering tribes of 
Indians and of half-breeds, he, from the first, foresaw the possibilities 
of the country, and threw his whole energies into the task of making the 
organisation of his church equal to the needs of the advancing popula- 
tion. During the unhappy episode of the Red River rebellion, he rendered 
political services of no little value; and the chapters dealing with this 
subject are amongst the most interesting in the volume to the student of 
Canadian history. There seems good ground for the claim of his biographer 
that to him, more than to any one man, it is due that the magnificent 
heritage of Manitoba and the North-West remained to Canada and to 
the empire, and did not, through the blundering of Canadian states- 
men, become absorbed in the United States. In 1865 Rupert’s Land 
was one see, with eighteen clergy; in 1904, when the Archbishop 
died, the original see had been carved into nine, and there were 
some two hundred clergy; and this result was not achieved without 
endless work and self-sacrifice. ‘The work of a colonial bishop,’ the 
Archbishop wrote in 1899, ‘is the history of a constant struggle ; work 
ever branching out, calls on all hands, and such insufficient means.’ 
By dint however of incessant dunning of the great Lon on societies, and 
by the example of his own individual life, the means were somehow forth- 
coming, aud in Western Canada the Church of England can compare in 
organisation with the other protestant denominations. The develop- 
ment also of education in the west owed not a little to Machray’s 
exertions. During his whole episcopate he was connected very closely 
with the education of the country, and when the university of Manitoba 
was founded in 1877 it was generally recognised as right that he 
should be its chancellor. It was on the ground of his services to 
education that provincial Government gave him a state funeral. 
Although he was neither exceptionally eloquent nor brilliant intellec- 
tually, he was in his way a really great man, and there is every reason to 
welcome this sober and adequate record of his work. H. E. E. 


The limits of this Review preclude us from noticing the two volumes 
in which, under the title of Primitive Paternity (London: Nutt, 1910), 
Mr. E. 8. Hartland has collected, chiefly from English and German sources, 
a large mass of materials illustrating primitive and savage beliefs relative 
to the history of the family. 


In his posthumous book on The Strength of England (London : Longmans, 
1910), Mr. J. W. Welsford tried to do for the special history of England what 
he had endeavoured to achieve in a previous volume, entitled The Strength 
of Nations, for the general history of the world. That earlier production 
of his pen was described frankly as ‘an argument from history’; and 
it would be impossible to pronounce that signs of having been ‘ written 
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for a purpose ’ could not similarly be found in this later work, which also, 
unfortunately, bears the marks of incompleteness. Throughout both the 
author’s intention is manifest. It is to enforce the moral that Protection 
is the prudent and far-sighted, and Free Trade is the hazardous or disastrous, 
fiscal policy for a nation to pursue. Whatever doubtful advantage the latter 
may momentarily bring, of its final issue in a balance of serious disadvan- 
tage Mr. Welsford, it is clear, entertained no doubt. He had formed and 
expounds the conception that in such economic forces an illuminating in- 
terpretation of political history was to be discovered. Yet we agree with 
Archdeacon Cunningham that it would have been a subject for regret if this 
specimen of the zealous industry with which research thus prompted and 
directed was pursued, and of the lucidity and force with which the results 
obtained were stated, had not been given to the public. For, with all 
its imperfections, some of which at any rate the author, had he lived, 
might have removed, this book offers a general view of the economic 
history of this country which has been deliberately conceived, and Mr. 
Welsford contrives to suggest here and there on particular points fresh 
apercus which had before remained unopened. In some important 
instances indeed he supplies an explanation which, as Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham remarks in his preface, must be considered by future historians. 
We may on that account readily concur in the concluding sentence of the 


preface that ‘we prize what is left us all the more because we cannot forget 
that so much has been lost.’ L. L. P. 


Mr. J. A. R. Marriott is anxious that his book on Second Chambers 


(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910) should be deemed ‘ an inductive study 
in political science,’ and not a mere livre de circonstance. Regarded in 
the latter aspect, its accuracy and impartiality give it a real claim to 
public attention. Viewed in the light of its author’s more ambitious 
design, it is harder to classify, for its virtues lie rather in Mr. Marriott’s 
good judgment, pleasant style, and wide range of observation than in any 
depth of learning or speculation. There is no fresh ground to break in 
briefly sketching the history and present state of our own house of lords, 
and Mr. Marriott’s work is in this respect not much more than a précis of 
well-recognised authorities. The constitutions of the other second 
chambers described in this volume are of course also ascertainable by 
English readers without much difficulty, but it is useful to have them 
brought within the same purview, and Mr. Marriott’s comments upon 
their various characteristics are always able and acute. We have noticed 
a few small misprints ; there are three on p. 308. G. B. H. 


Chetham Miscellanies, vol. ii. (Chetham Society, New Series, vol. 63. 
Manchester, 1909), includes two papers of local interest—an account 
of the township of Broughton, now overgrown by Manchester, which 
contains good material not always put to the best account, and a 
Manchester assessment of 1648. There were 750 land-owning burgesses, of 
whom seventy were non-resident. The remaining article is a brief 
biography, or rather sketch of the character and habits of Ambrose Barlow, 
a Benedictine martyred at Lancaster on 10 September 1641. It is a 
charming picture, drawn by one of Barlow’s Lancashire flock, but un- 
happily contains few facts, and no account of his trial or death. W. 
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